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Outdoor Labor 
Shows Increase, 
Survey Reveals 





Decreases in Manufacturing 
Result in Less Industrial 
Employment, Department 


Of Labor States 
Public Projects Said 


To Relieve Situation 


Greatest Demand Found to Be 
For Unskilled Workers With 


Surplus of Men Reported in 


Building Trades 





Construction and other outdoor 
work furnished the main bulwark 


against unemployment during July, | 


while a survey of industrial groups 
showed a 


by a drop in manufacturing, accord- 
ing to statements made public on 
Aug. 15 by the Department of Labor. 

The monthly statement of the Em- 
ployment Service pointed out a sur- 
plus of men in the building trades, 
but more demand for unskilled work- 
ers and farm help. It listed tempo- 
rary closing of various plants as one 
of the causes for the decrease in 
manufacturing employment, and said 
that majority of the plants were ex- 
pected to be again in operation by 
early August. 

Pay Rolls Decrease 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its 


monthly statement, said that pay roll | 


totals, as well as employment, showed 
further declines in July. 
Twelve of 13 industrial groups com- 


bined showed a gain of 1 per cent in em- | 


ployment, but it was offset by a drop of 
4.6 per cent in manufacturing, it was 
stated. The 12 groups exclusive of man- 
ufacturing showed a decrease in pay roll 
totals, however. Manufacturing, it was 
pointed out, has shown a _ considerable 
decrease in employment in July for each 
of the seven years preceding 1930. 

The only industrial manufacturing 
group which reported both increased em- 


ployment and higher pay roll totals for | 


the month was leather. Six of 54 sepa- 
rate industries reported employment 
gains for July, ranging from 6.7 per cent 
in cane sugar refining to 1.1 per cent in 
hook and job printing. Outstanding de- 
creases were registered in the stove, 
glass, millinery and_ lace, carpet, agri- 
cultural implement and women’s cloth- 
ing industries, which had losses of 10.1 
per cent to 13.9 per. cent. 
Radio Reports Increase 

Radio, which has not been included in 
the Bureau’s July indexes, reported an 
increase of 25.7 per cent in employment. 

(The full text of the statement by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics will be pub- 
lished in the issue of Aug. 15.) 

Comment on the employment situa- 
tion in the States, as issued by the Em- 
ployment Service, will be found on page 


A 


6. A synopsis of the Employment Serv- 
ice statement, as prepared’ by that 
agency, follows in full text: 

Building continued below the high 


peak of previous years and a surplus of 
building-trades men was apparent. How- 
ever, there was an increase in the de- 
mand for outdoor labor, chiefly unskilled 
workers and farm help. 
struction increased in volume, and addi- 
tional workers were added to the large 
forces of men already employed on these 
projects. Government, State and mu- 
nicipal improvements also afforded em- 
ployment to many men. The installation 
of natural-gas pipe lines, considerable 
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Pennsylvania Shows 
Less Factory Labor 


Wage Payments Also Drop for, 


Month of July 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 15.—Factory 
employment and wage payments in Penn- 
sylvania during July declined more ex- 
tensively than is usual for that month 
and reached the lowest level since the 
middle of 1924, actording to the indexes 
of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank prepared in cooperation with the 


4 


Pennsylvania Department of Labor and} 
indus- | 


Industry from reports from 51 
tries employing 300,000 workers and a 
weekly pay roll of $7,500,000. 
March High Month 

Since March, which was 
month of this year, the bank states, 
reporting factories reduced their work- 
ing force 8 per cent and their wage 
payments declined 18 per cent. The 
July index was 88.9 per cent of the 
1923-25 average for employment and 
81.9 per cent for wage payments, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Phila- 
delphia Reserve Bank, which follows in 


loss from the previous | 
month of 2.6 per cent, mainly caused | 


Highway con- | 


the high} 


| in harmful endurance e 


LY 
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DECLINE of 33 per cent from a 

year ago was registered in the 
merchandise export trade during July 
which dropped to the lowest figure 
recorded since June of 1924, according 
to preliminary statistics made pub- 
lic, Aug. 15, by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The month’s trade, amounting to 
$269,000,000, brought the total for 
the first seven months of the year to 
$2,345,000,000, which was 22.5 per 
cent lower than the total for the cor- 
responding period of 1929. Because of 
a corresponding decline in import 
trade, however, the balance of trade 
showed the excess of exports to be 
slightly higher than a year ago, ac- 
cording to the data. 

The July imports recorded a valua- 
tion decline of 38 per cent from the 
same month of last year. The month’s 
trade of $219,000,000 was the lowest 
of any month in more than _ eight 
years. For the first seven months of 
the year imports were 26 per cent less 


| 
| 











Decline of 33 Per Cent Under Shipments in Same Month 
Of 1929 Is Recorded in Statistics Made Public by 
Department of Commerce 





than the corresponding months of 
1929, the figures show. 

Gold shipments during July were 
considerably higher than any previous 
month of the present year and also 
of last year, excepting the month of 
December. Exports of the metal totaled 
$42,529,000 as compared with $26,000 
durmg June and $807,000 during July 
of 1929. The heavy movement, it was 
explained orally by Grosvenor M. 
Jones, Chief of the Finance and In- 
vestment Division, was a reflection of 
two major factors. 

One was the considerable volume of 
foreign issues recently floated in this 
country and the other was the decline 
in our interest rates as compared with 
European rates, he said. 

Gold imports during July totaled 
$21,888,000. Silver shipments were 
$3,706,000 and receipts $3,950,000. The 
following comparative table shows the 
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Modernization Urged 
Of Railway Terminal 


Facilities at Chicago 


Newspaper Asks State Com- 
mission to Investigate 
Plans for Electrification 
And Extension 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Aug. 15. 
The Tribune Co., newspaper publish- 
ing corporation of Chicago, has filed a 
{complaint with the Illinois Commerce 


Agricultural Prices Show 
Greatest Drop in Decade 


The general average of prices for farm 
products on July 15 was below the level 
of June 15, a decline of 10 per cent in 
the month being the greatest in any 
month of the last 20 years except Novem- 
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Air Service to 
Reduce Interest 


Savings on Checks Sent to 
New York for Payment 
And Collection Cited by 
Post Office Department 


| : 
One Company Saved 
| $17,000 in a Month 


|Air Mail Routes, Covering 
40,000 Miles, Declared to 
Be Available to 75,000,000 


Persons at Present 








An annual saving of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars is effected by banks 
sending checks for collection and pay- 
ment to New York City by air mail, 
according to an oral statement Aug. 15 
in behalf of the Post Office Department. 
When carried by air mail, it was ex- 
| plained, such collection items may reach 
New York hours sooner than by any 





|other method of transportation, and as | 


'a result, accumulating interest amount- 
jing to hundreds of thousands of dollars 
is saved, 

Checks arriving 


in New York later 


| 


| 


| 


Approval Given ,310 Planes| Man 


than 9 a. m. may not be deposited unti! | 


| the corresponding -hour of the following 
| morning, it was stated. When, by use 


ber and December, 1920, when the war of air mail, they arrive in time for dep- | 
deflation was taking place, the Depart- osition before 9 o’clock in the morning. | 


ment of Agriculture stated Aug. 15. 
The general level of wholesale prices 


also was considerably lower in July than | 


in June, the Department said. Grain 


jand livestock prices improved the first 


Commission calling upon the Commis- , 
sion to investigate the plans of railroads | 
entering Chicago for enlargement of | 


passenger terminal facilities 
electrification of their lines through their 
suburban zones with a view to the is- 
suance of an order requiring this work 
| to be done. 

The complaint is filed against 24 rail- 


the exception of the suburban service of 
the Illinois Central Railroad. It is con- 
tended that the World’s Fair to be held 
in Chicago in 1933 “will result in a great 
congestion of passengers and delay to 
their transportation, which will endan- 
ger the health and prosperity of the pas- 
sengers and of the city and industrial 
interests of the city of Chicago,” unless 
the terminals are modernized and en- 
'larged and electric motive power substi- 
tuted for steam, 

| Survey Is Asked For 

The allegations set forth in the com- 
| plaint follow: 

That complainant is a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws 
jof the State of Illinois, engaged in the 
| publication of a daily and Sunday news- 
|paper in the City of Chicago, and is a 
|citizen and taxpayer of the City of Chi- 
|eago and State of Illinois, and as such 


|is interested in the welfare and pros- 
|perity of the said city, its citizens and 
| industries. 

That the passenger train service per- 
|formed by the said defendants, as above 
respectively set forth, into and out of 
| their respective passenger terminal sta- 
| tions in Chicago (with the sole exception 
{of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany’s suburban traffic between Ran- 
|dolph Street station and Matteson) is 
| performed by steam locomotives, and all 
of the equipment, appliances and facili- 
ties for the transportation of paSsengers 
and property on passenger trains, is 
solely designed for the operation of such 


, 
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and for/ 


roads, all using steam locomotives with | 


Attorney 


week of August, however. Prospects for 
recovery from the business depression 


have been beclouded by the effects of the | 


drought, the Department added. 
(The full text of the statement will 
be printed in the issue of Aug. 18.) 


Suit Tests Liability 
For Radio Slander 


General ‘of Ne- 
braska Sues Station and 
Speaker 

















State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 15. 

Liability of a radio station for broad- 
casting alleged “slanderous and defam- 
atory” utterances of a speaker is in- 
volved in a suit filed Aug. 13 by C. A. 
Sorensen against Richard F. Wood and 
KFAB Broadcasting Co. of Lincoln, seek- 
ing $100,000 damages from each de- 
fendant. 

Mr. Sorensen, Attorney General of 
Nebraska, alleges that an address de- 
livered Aug. 11 by Mr. Wood and broad- 
cast by the station damaged his reputa- 
tion as an attorney and as a State 
official. 

It is contended that the address was 
delivered with the connivance and con- 
sent of the broadcasting company, that 
the address was written and a copy fur- 
nished to the company, that it had know!l- 
edge of the alleged false and slanderous 
statements, that the speaker was 
vouched for and introduced by a repre- 
sentative of the company who was pres- 
ent and heard the address and that the 
broadcasting company thereby adopted 
the addresss. 


Duty Increase Requested 


On Corn From Argentina 


A complaint from Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, that corn from Argen- 
tina was being offered in Portland and 
Seattle at 30 cents less than American 


corn, and that the duty should be im- | 
increased under the flexible | 
provision of the tariff law, was being | 


mediately 


investigated on Aug. 15 by the Tariff 


| Commission, according to oral statements 
‘in behalf of that agency. 





Sedentary Habits Described 


As Cause of Broken Health 


Lack of Exercise Is \iore Harmful as Test of Body En- 
*Tree-sitting’, 
Specialist Asserts 


Than 


durance 


State of New York: 
(TREE sitters are “only raaking | 
* young monkeys of themselves by | 
living in the tree branches,” and their 
critics often are themseegron engaging 
orts, accord- 
ing to an address by B. B. Richards, 





full text: 

The drop in the number of wage earn- 
ers between the middle of June and July 
amounted to nearly 5 per cent, the sharp- 
est declines occurring in the textile, lum- 
ber, and chemical industries. Wage pay- 
ments in the same period decreased 9 per 
cent, the largest recessions being in the 
textile, stone, clay and glass, chemical, 
and metal industries and transportation 
equipment. The number ‘of employe- 
hours worked also declined about 9 per 
cent, indicating a lower rate of plant 
operations. | 

In comparison with July, 1929, em- | 
polyment was about 12 per cent smaller | 
a wages paid declined 20 per cent. The 
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dlirector of the division of public 
health education of the New York 


State Department of Health. 

The business men who sit all day 
at their desks and all evening at their 
radios, the people who habitually do 
without sleep, the men or women who 
sit behind “smoke screens” all day, the 
addicts to patent medicines and pills, 
were named as participants ‘in a con- 
test which can have but one result— 
the premature breaking-down of some 
bodily function.” Mr. Richards spoke 
through Station WGY. His address 
follows in full text: 

Within the past few weeks there has 
been an epidemic of tree-sitting, kite- 
flying, bicycle riding and many other 
types of endurance contests by young- 
sters of both sexes. The word “epi- 
demic” is used advisedly since the de- 


i 


Health 


New York, Aang. 15. 


sire to outsit or otherwise outdo some- 
body else seems to be extremely 
“catching.” 

We can blame parents for allowing 
their children to weaken their bodies 
by these ill-advised attempts to out- 
strip others but can we really blame 
the children who have entered these 
silly, and, in many cases, harmful en- 
durence contests? All children are 
imitators and older people have cer- 
tainly set them enough had examples. 
, Airplane and automobile endurance 
tests may perhaps be excused on the 
ground that valuable information is 
sometimes gained, The weakest part 
of the machine gives out first and 
manufacturers may thus be able to im- 
prove their products, often,'however, at 
the cost of permanent physical injury 
or death of the pilot or driver. But 
little can be said in favor of the mara- 
thon dance,*the six-day bicycle race, 
the pole-sitting exploits of “Ship- 
wreck Kelly,” and the rocking-chair 
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| interest for that day is saved. 
Total Estimated 

It has been estimated that a total of 
$9,000,000,000 in checks go to New York 
City for clearance during a period of 
|one year, according ‘to official records of 
the Department, and -it may be readily 
seen that interest for 24 hours on such 
}an amount totals thousands of times more 
than the expense of transporting the 
checks by air mail. 

Chicago banks cleared 97 per cent of 
their letters forwarded to New York on 
ithe overnight air mail and express serv- 
ice between the two cities, during the 
month of August, 1929, records reveal, 
| stating that “this is a valuable demon- 
stration of the importance of the air 
| mail service, in addition to saving thou- 
} sands of dollars for Chicago, southwest 
and west coast ¢ities.” 

By using air mail for transportation 
of checks, an Illinois trust company in 
{one month saved $17,000 in interest, it | 
was stated. The bank’s check clear-| 
jances averaged $1,000,000 or more each’! 
and west coast cities.” 

Savings Are-Cited 

An official of a Chicago bank esti- 
|mated that it saved from $3,000 to $7,500 
|/a month in interest on its clearances 
sent to New York by air mail, ic was 
pointed out, while a St. Louis benk di- 
| vides its checks into packages, 01e con- | 
taining items of $500 or more; nother, ! 
items between* $100 and $500; and a 
|third of those checks of less than $100.) 

A letter from an official of a Kansas 
bank states that 90 per cent of their let- 
ters arrive by air on schedule, and that 
| for a given period, this bank saved one 
| day’s interest on $25,435,000 of clearance. 
|This saving at 2 per cent amounted to 
$1,393 from which the additional air mail 
postage of $249.43 was deducted, leav- 
jing a net saving to the bank of $1,144.27. 
| Typical instances can be shown of 
| how a Chicago bank sends its clearances, 
jchecks amounting to $1,000,000 or $2,- 
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‘Life Insurance Sales 


Approach New Record 








New Business Last Month 0.1 

Per Cent Under Year Ago 

New life insurance business in July! 
was only 0.1 per cent less than during 
July of last year when all records for 
that month were broken, having ex-} 
ceeded July of 1928 by 17.8 per cent, a} 
report of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents to the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce, made public | 
by the Bureau Aug. 15, discloses. . 

New production during the first seven, 
months of this year was 1.5 per cent} 
greater than for the same period of 
1929, it was stated. The report is based 
on the combined records of new business, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions, of 44 member companies 
lof the Association of life Insurance| 
Presidents having 82 per cent of the! 
|} total life insurance in all United States | 
|legal reserve companies. The statement, | 
'as made public by the Bureau, follows | 
lin full text: 

For July, new ordinary insurance of | 
| these companies amounted to 714,748,000 | 
lagainst $722,451,000 in 1929—a decrease | 
‘of 1.1 per cent. New industrial insur- 
ance amounted to $247,506,000 against | 
$223 ,480,000 in 1929—an increase of 10.7 
| per cent. New group insurance was 
'$130,036,000 against 4147,658,000 last 
year—a decrease of 11.9 per cent. The 
aggregate of all classes for July of 1920 
was $1,092,290,000 against $1,093,789,- | 
000 for July of 1929--a decrease of one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. | 

For the first seven months of this year, 
new. ordinary insurance amounted to $5,- 








p384,523,000 against $5,241,792,000 during 
| the corresponding period 


last year—a 
gain of 2.7 per cent. New industrial in- 
surance was $1,725,898,000 against $1,- 
734,227,000—a decrease of one-half of 1 
per cent. New group insurance was 
$639,072,000 against $658,369,000—a de- | 
crease of 2.9 per cent. 

The total of all classes written during 


|the first seven months of 1930 was $7,- 


749,493,000 against $7,634,388,000 during 
the same period of 1929—an increase of 
1.5 per cent. 





By Federal Funds for Roads 


Movement of Exports in July | Banks Utnizing | Drought Relief to Be Helped 
At Lowest Level in Six Years 


Secretary of Agriculture Announces Allotment of Money 
’ Will Be Advanced to Before Sept. 1 to Give 


Work to 


HE Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 

thur, M. Hyde, announced orally 
Aug. 15 that allotments of Federal- 
aid road funds to States will be made 
before Sept. 1 so as to advance road 
work and provide employment to 
farmers whose crops were ruined by 
the drought. 

A fund of $125,000,000 a year is 
availabke for this purpose under the 
law. Allotments asually are made in 
December for the following year, ac- 
cording to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, Thomas H, MacDonald. 

Mr. Hyde said that this would per- 
mit the States to begin work on road 
projects as soon as their plans can be 
formulated after the allotment has 
been made. Unobligated funds re- 
maining from this year’s appropria- 
tion amount to $65,000,000, he said. 
Approval of contracts for this work 
by the Department of Agriculture is 
required, and Mr. Hyde said preference 
will be shown in expediting approval 
of contracts for States in which the 
drought and unemployment situations 
are worst. 


Mr. Hyde listed the 14 States, in 


Farmers 


which he said the greatest damage 
was done by the drought, as follows: 

West Virginia, with 65 per cent of 
the 10-year average crop production; 
Montana, 66.2 per cent; Kentucky, 
66.7; Arkansas, 69.8; Virginia, 70.5; 
Missouri, 77; Oklahoma and Ohio, 78; 
North Dakota, 80.1; Tennessee, 83.7; 
South Dakota, 84; Wyoming, 84.3; In- 
diana, 85.5; Illinois, 86.6. 

The announcement by. Secretary 
Hyde followed conferences he had held 
earlier in the day with the governors of 

three States and Mr. MacDonald. 
Governors Leslie, of Indiana; Caul- 
field, of Missouri, and Cooper, of Ohio, 
took part in the conference. 
Governor Leslie stated orally after 
the conference that Indiana has used 
all its available funds for road con- 
struction in an effort to combat unem- 
ployment during the Spring and Sum- 
mer. The finance committee of the 
State, however, he said, consisting of 
the State Treasurer, Auditor, and Gov- 
ernor, has authority to borrow funds. 
Indiana still has $2,000,000 of Fed- 
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Destined for Sale to Canada| 


The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has issued 310 cer-| 
tificates of airworthiness for export of | 
aircraft to Canada from Jan. 1, 1927 to{ 
Aug. 8, 1930, according to a tabulation | 
made public Aug. 15, by Gilbert G. Bud- 
wig, Director of Air Regulation of the 
Aeronautics Branch. 

The number of certificates of airworthi- 
ness for export to Canada issued from the | 
first of this year to Aug. 8 was 64. The| 
greatest number issued was during fhe 
year 1929 when the total reached 135. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Firearms Enactment 


For States Approved 


Measure Adopted at Law 
Conference Said to Be Aid 
To Law Enforcement 


State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 15. 

The enactment by all the States of a 
Uniform Firearms Act regulating the 
sale and possession of small firearms will | 
be recommended by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, following its final approval on 
Aug. 15 of the uniform act, by a vote, 
taken by States, of 28 to 4. Negative 
votes were registered for Delaware, 
Georgia, New York and Porto Rico. 

If universally adopted throughout the 
country the proposal is offered by the 
conference to afford a means of aiding 
police authorities to curb gang and other 
activities of the criminal element, Judge 
J. F. Ailshie, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee which drafted and presented the uni- | 
form act, declared, following its adop- 
tion, that “There is no absolute panacea 
for crime conditions. This proposed leg- 
islation, if adopted, is a step, however, 
in the direction of curbing conditions of 
the present @ime. Provisions of this 


| measure would tend to prevent gang war- 
| fare.” 


By its provisions, Judge Ailshie ex- 
plained, police authorities are informed 
of the persons lawfully entitled to carry 
a pistol. The finding of a pistol upon 
a person accused of an act of violence, 
not licensed to carry it, is made by the 
act presumtive of an intent to commit 
the crime. 

The conference also approved as a uni- 
form act a measure proposed to the 
States for enactment providing State 
licensing of aircraft and airmen, and 
traffic rules fer flights within a State. 

The act declares that it is the legis- 
lative policy to extend the Federal law 
and regulations to cover State action. 

The final vote of States on the measure | 
will be taken Aug. 16, by a special order. 

(A report of other proceedings on 

Aug. 15 will be found on Page 2.) 


ganese Inquiry 
On Dumping Charge 
Will Require Month 


Investigators to Determine 
Whether Presumptive 
Case Against Russia Exists, 
Says Mr. Lowman 


At least a month will be consumed in 
the preliminary investigation by ctis- 
toms officials into charges by the Ameri- 
can Manganese Association that Russia, 
shown by Department of Commerce fig- 


tures to be the largest source of ‘United 


States imports, is dumping manganese 
on the American market, according to 
an oral statement Aug. 15 by the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Sey- 
mour Lowman. 

During this period Department inves- 
tigators, said Secretary Lowman, will 
seek to determine whether there is a 


| presumptive case of dumping manganese | 


against Russia, whick during the first 
half of the year supplied 47 per cent of 
United States imports’ of 370,903 long 
tons. , 

Under terms of the antidumping act, 
if the Department’s preliminary investi- 
gation shows a presumptive case of 
dumping, it is then its duty to refuse to 
liquidate further entries of Russian 
manganese pending a final decision on 
the subject. The importers during this 
time will be required to put up bond to 
cover the duty and any additional which 
may be added if the charge of dumping 
is finally sustained. 

To Learn Prices in Russia ga 

To prove the charge of dumping, the 
law requires the Department to show 
that manganese is being sold in this 
country at prices lower than it is being 
sold in Russia, Mr. Lowman said that 
the Department will have no great diffi- 
culty in determining manganese prices 
in Russia despite the absence of diplo- 
matic or commercial relations. 

“We have just been through that in 
the case of matches,” he said. “I cannot 
reveal the sources of our information 
or the channels employed, but we will 
get the Russian domestic prices with- 
out much trouble. But, it will take time. 
Some of the testimony must be taken 
in Europe.” 

If the contentions of the 
producers and Senator Oddie (Rep.), of 
Nevada, are proven, the duty on man- 
ganese will be increased by presidential 
proclamation to bring the price to a 
higher level. The law permits it to be 
doubled. 

The.Iron and Steel Institute, a leading 
advocate of free manganese, has _ re- 
quested a hearing if the investigation 
reaches that stage. 





Agreement Reached to Settle 


Disputes jin Building Trades 





Tentative Accord Adopted by Contractors and Union Rep- | 


resentatives Provides for Tribunal to Decide 
On Jurisdictional Questions 


COPY of an agreement between | 


contractors and union representa- 
tives, providing for a tribunal to ad- 
just jurisdictional disputes in the 
building trades, has been received at 
the Department of Labor, according to 
oral statements there on Aug. B5. 

The agreement was adopted at a 
meeting of building contractors and 
officers of building trades union, just 
ended in Atlantic City, N. J. Adop- 
tion of the agreement awaits ratifi- 
cation by the building trades depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor, which is‘to meet in Boston early 
in October, it was said. 

Jurisdictional disputes involve con- 
troversies between labor unions as to 
the performance of certain types of 
construction by certain trades. 

The Department of Labor, it was 
pointed out, took no part in perfecting 
the agreement, which was drawn up 
entirely within the industry, Presi- 


® 


dent Hoover, however, had urged es- 
tabtishment of an adjustment. board, 
as had Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis, when negotiations between rep- 
resentatives of the builders and unions 
began early in the year at Tampa, Fla. 
Mr. Hoover stated that organization of 
a board to adjust these labor disputes 
would procure and maintain the gonfi- 
dence of the American public in the 
country’s building industry. 

The tribunal will be called the board 
of trade claims, it was explained. The 
membership will include the Executive 
Council of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor and a like representation of the 
National Association of Building Trades 
Employers. At quarterly meetings 
the board will determine by a majority 
vote whether disputes:submitted by in- 
ternational unions have already been 
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Farmer Groups 
To Aid President 
In Relief Program 


/Mr. Hoover Is Assured of Co- 
operation in His Plans by 
Leaders of Three Large 

| Organizations 

| aot 

Livestock Situation 


In Montana Serious 


| 


Secretary of Agriculture Says 
Raisers Will Be Compelled 
To Ship Cattle Out to Avoid 
High Rates on Fodder 


| The leaders of three large farm 
;organizations assured President 

Hoover, on Aug. 15, that they would 
| codperate in every way with him in 
| his program of drought relief. 
| These leaders, who conferred with 
| President Hoover at the White 
| House, were Samuel H. Thompson, 
of Chicago, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation; Louis 
J. Taber, of Columbus, Ohio, master 
of the National Grange; and C. C. 
Talbott, chairman of the national 
|board of directors of the National 
Farmers’ Union. 
| Secretary Hyde Present 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, participated in the 
| conference. 

Mr. Taber, who spoke for the farm 
leaders, said the conference with Presi- 
‘dent Hoover had to do with the details 
of cooperation on the part of their or- 
nizations in the relief program. 
| “We assured the President,” he said, 
“that we were united in support in every 
|effort to relieve drought distress. We 
discussed a number of suggestions and 
plans, particularly the agricultural phase 
of the program. 
| “The three organizations will make 
identical efforts in each State to give 
|the Governors and the committees to be 
| se, up in the States our united support, 
‘especially on State and-tounty commit- 
tees. I think the President’s program 
of relief is the right kind of one 
and set up in the right way. 
| President's Plans Supported 
| “We discussed his plans with the Pres- 
ident, and of course we are whole heart- 
edly in sympathy, and will cooperate to 
|see that the plans are made as helpful 
as it is possible to make them. We 
|feel that they are the best plans that 
could possibly have been arrived at to 
|}meet the emergency situation. We are 
| willing to cooperate to the extent of our 
|ability as an organization which covers 
all of the drought-stricken States.” 

Secretary Hyde said that ,there was 
some hope of getting cattle out of cen- 
tral Montana where there is a very des- 
perate situation. 

“The farmers of Montana will have to 
move some cattle and sheep. It is pro- 
hibitive to ship hay into that country. 
| Freight rates are high. The problem 
| now is either through cooperation of the 
| Bankers Association or the farm orgagi- 
zations in localities where they do have 
feed, to get some agency to take charge 
}of the situation either through direct 
| purchase or a partnership arrangement.” 

Necessity for Organizatién 

The first step in any measure of re- 
| lief is organization, it was stated orally 
at the White House. It is necessary, 
| therefore, to have men and women or- 
ganized for actual work. They must be 
organized, it was explained, down to the 
point where they can contact with the 
individuals in difficulty. 

The Governors who attended the White 
House Conference of Aug. 14 have gone 
home to set up committees. It is hoped 
to have them working within a week or 
10 days, it was said. 

In addition, it was said, the three farm 
organ@ations will cooperate with the 
Governors and county committees in the 
formation of committees, As soon as the 
;Governors have appointed their banker 
representatives on the committees they 
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State Acts to Prevent 
Profiteering in Food 





Massachusetts Directs Agents to 
Check on Prices 
| 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 15, 

The Secretary of the State Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life, Bernard 
F. Scanlan, was directed Aug. 14 by 
Governor Frank G. Allen to keep a close 
watch on the prices of foodstuffs in the 
State with a view to preventing and, if 
necessary, prosecuting dealers guilty of 
profiteering. 

The Governor was léd to take this ae- 
tion, it was announced in his behalf, as 
a result of complaints made in other 
States, notably New York, to the effect 
that the price of perishable foodstuffs 
has been raised because of the drought 
conditions. 

The Secretary to the Governor, John 
| D. Wright, said that the action taken by 
| Governor Allen was designeé to prevent 
| the appearance of profiteering in Massa- 
|chusetts. According to Mr. Scanlan, 
prices of vegetables, meat, flour and 
other foods now are on a reasonable 
basis and he sees no reason why any 
advance should be made. 

Mr. Scanlan has instructed his agents 
to make a tour of the State to check on 
prices, ascertain conditions in the food 
supply business and ‘report to him any 
attempts at profiteering that may be 
made, 
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Child Labor Law 


As Proposed Said 
To Show Progress 


Bureau Points 








Children’s 


Out That Number of Ad-|- 


vances Are Embodied in 
Uniform Measure 


The proposed uniform child labor law 
adopted Aug. 13 by the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws at Chicago, Ill., embodies a 
number of advances made in progressive 
States during the past 15 years, but does 
not set as high standards as are already 
found in some States, according to a 
statement made public by the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, Aug. 15. 

The draft of the uniform act, which 
was under consideration for more than 


four years, prohibits employment “of | 


minors under 14 years of age in any 
gainful employment, regulates their em- 
ployment between 14 and 18, and pre- 
scribes certain occupations in which per- 
sons of 21 years and under may not be 
engaged. (The full text of the proposed 
statute as approved was printed in The 
United States Daily Aug. 14.) 

It was stated orally at the Bureau 
that child labor legislation does 


raise the imperative demand for uni- 


formity like banking and similar eco-| 


nomic subjects requiring statutory’ legis- 
lation, and that unfortunately uniformity 
in social legislation of this kind some- 
times sets a standard which tends to 
become the minimum standard. A danger 
of this kind must always be guarded 
against, especially where accepted uni- 
form standards have resulted from com- 
promises of one or another kind, it was 
pointed out. 


In the proposed law, the Bureau de- 


clared, both the lack of regulation in re- | 


spect to boys overxnine years of age 
engaged in the trade of newspaper sell- 
ing, and the minimum age of 14 fixed 
as the Standard for employment of 
minors, are not standards as high as 
those adopted already by some States. 
The statement of the Bureau follows in| 
full text: | 


The adoption of a new 
labor law by the Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws is in- 
dicative d6f the considerable progress | 
which has been made as to beth stand- | 
ards and administrative procedure in 
child labor legislation since the drafting | 
of the original uniform law adopted by | 
the conference in 1911, and the new law} 
embodies a number of important ad-| 
vances which have been made in pro- 
gressive States during the past 15 years. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
raising of the school grade which the! 
child must have completed before going) 
to work, from the fifth to the eighth! 
grade, the fixing of 4 maximum 8-hour| 
day and 48-hour week (instead of a 10- | 
hour day and 54-hour week) for boys’! 
between 16 and 18 years of age, and the! 
improvement in administrative require- | 
mentg, particularly in regard to the ,is- 
suance of employment certificates. 

It is to be regretted that the standard | 
of ~~ draft adopted this year falls be- | 
low that of both the old uniform law | 
and the draft proposed to the confer- 
ence in 1929 in that it leaves unregu-| 
lated except as to hours the employ-| 
ment ef boys nine years of age and 
over in the trade of newspaper selling. 
As these children are not required to} 
obtain permits or badges under the law, 
effective provision is made for the en- 
‘forcement of even the nine-year mini- 
mum age. 


While the new uniform law does not | 
set as high standards as are already | 
found in gome States—for instance in- | 
stead of its minimum age of 14 four| 
States have a minimum age,of 15 years 
and one a minimum age of 16 for indus- | 
trial and commercial employment during | 
school hours—its provisions are in ad-| 
‘vance of those in a number of other! 
States, and it may be regarded as rep- | 
resenting a minimum of protection 
which should be provided by every State | 
for its working children. | 


uniform child | 








Flow to Be Increased 


In Chicago’s Canal 


Secretary of War Acts to Af-| 
ford Drought Relief 


Although the annual average flow of 
water through the Chicago Sanitary 
Drainage District is limited by decree 

“ of the Supreme Court of the United 
‘States, the Secretary of War, Patrick! 
J. Hurley, has arranged for an 

/ increase in the discharge of # water} 
through the canal during the present 
drought, according to a statement Aug. 
115 by the Department of War. Presi- 
dent Hoover, it was said, has been ad- 
vised that an increased flow of water 
,is necessary, particularly on the upper 
‘Illinois River, in order to benefit live- 
‘stock and eliminate danger of epidemic 
-disease. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The present. drought has resulted in’ 
exceptionally low water in the rivers 
‘of the mid-west. The condition is severely 
felt on the upper Illinois River, which 
‘receives the discharge of the Sanitary 
\Drainage Canal. It is reported to the 
| President that relief is necessary in order 
ito benefit livestock and remove danger 
‘of epidemic disease. The annual aver- 
,age flow through the Drainage Canal is 
‘limited by decree of ‘the Supreme Court, 
{but the Secretary of War has made ar- 
+rangements whereby the _ discharge 
‘through the canal is to be increased dur- 
‘ing the present drought, the annual aver- 
.age discharge to be maintained within 
‘the limits fixed by the court through a 
jeurtailment of the diversion after the | 
,drought has passed. 





‘United States Ranks Third | 
' In Foreign Firms in China 


American firms and individuals con- 
stitute the third largest foreign group in 
Shanghai, China, according to a Chinese 
*press report received in the Far Eastern 
Section, Department of Commerce. The 
American firms number 241 and the in- 
dividuals 3,322. 

The Japanese are the largest group 
with 897 firms and 17,721 individuals, 
followed by the British with 897 firms 
and 6,903 individuals. 

The French have 123 firms and 1,163 
individuals; the Germans, 92 firms and | 
.1,100 individuals, and the Italians, 30 
firms and 320 individuals. 


‘(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
e 
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| that needed uniformity ¢ould soon be in| 


|give such notice in order to have his! Probate Act, a. Uniform Trust Adminis- | 


|services of Professor R. B. 


THE UNITED STA 





e + | 
| Approved for Uniform Adoption 
‘Chicago Conference of Law Commissioners to Support En. 
actments by States on Trust Receipts and Bank Col- 

lections; Consideration Given Lien Act 








State of Illinois: Chicago, Aug. 15. 


| The National Conference of Commis-|matter, in an endeavor to obtain con- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws on Aug.|trol of the movement, following the 
|15 considered and provisionally ap-|drafting by the American Bankers Asso- 
|proved two uniform State laws to be | ciation of a model bank collection code. 
\yecommended to all the States for en-| Professor Turner said the banker’s code} 
actment dealing with banking functions | has not been adopted in nine States. He) 
jand operations, the uniform trust re- | claimed that in the draft of their code, 
ceipts act and the uniform bank col- | the bankers were looking at the subject | 
‘lection act. |“from their own objective.” The Com- 
The draft of the trust receipts act 'mittee had concluded, he said, that a uni-| 
was tentatively approved. The commit-|form measure should be more compre- | 
tee in charge of the act has not deter-| hensive and should in more detail in- 
mined whether it will press for a final | Clude provisions safeguarding the rights 

vote on the measure at this conference, | depositors and customers of banks. 
it was announced, or seek to have the| In response to inquiries, Mr. Turner | 
|matter lie over and the vote postponed |explained that while the Bankers’ Asso- } 
until the next conference in 1931. (De- | ciation is urging the adoption of its code! 
tailed discussion on page 11.) |in the several States, it has not refused | 
| The conference tentatively approved /SUPPort of any uniform act adopted by 
'the policies and provisions of the Bank ithe conference, if such act mete with its 
| Collection Act, but did not consider the | #PProval. | 
Features of Proposed 


}actual draft. The subject was recom- 

| mitted to the committee to incorporate : | 
}the expressed views of the conference | Measure Discussed 

| and to resubmit a third tentative draft | 


next year. 








_ It is not the desire of the Committee | 
}in drafting an act, the conference, was | 
Tentative Adoption |told, to favor eithef the banks or their | 
|customers, “but only to devise angeffi- 
jcient and uniform collection system for 
|the whole country, with safeguards | 
ics’ lien act, affecting, by its terms, build- | thrown about the proper interests of | 
|ers, property owners, contractors, ma- | both parties.” | 
terialmen, laborers, surety companies,| Provisions of the measure, Prof. Tur- 
| and other groups, was also begun by the ner said, are designed to definitely fix 
| conference. The eoaetente was a the rights of all the parties involved in 
| formed on behalf of the committee that| transactions in cases of bank failures. 
| ts intention was to secure a tentative | «Jt contemplates,” he explained, “the 
| adoption of the fifth craft of the pro- | speeding up of bank coliections.” 
a ee Ng ly cree = il The lack of statutory enactments on | 
| Ing, with the final vote by States on its} the subject in many States and the di- | 
adoption postponed for one year, | versity of court decisions necessitate, he | 
_ The draft of the Mechanics’ Lien Act | declared, that the law be made uniform 
| is the joint product of a committee of the | and definite. _The committee considered, 
conference and a committee of the De-| according to its report, that it was “ad- | 
; partment of Commerce. Charles V. | visable that a uniform act be prepared | 
| Imlay, District of Columbia, chairman of by a disinterested party, rather than by 
| the conference meeting, explained in pre- | the banking group alone.” 
ee oe ee ee ee | The Act defines “bank” in such a man- 
conalderint a nator act Hie fifth ten- | Mer as to include branch and unit banks, 
tative draft, he said, has been unani- it was explained. It would change the | 
mously accepted by representatives of law 7” certain particulars weet = restric- | 
the different groups concerned. Mr. Im- tive indorsements of negotiable paper. 
lay declared that “this draft comes The warranties made by an endorser 
closest of any suggested measure to ee te = for collection are set 
. A gg ta f , dr. | out.in e Act. 
lara views:of ah the dit The measure also deals. with the mat- | 
— ap | ehocle sey, an » | 
The Department of Commerce Com- tas of when | p. check hb | 
mittee, the conference was told, was ap- counter for cr@lit to an account sha be | 
pointed by President Hoover, then Secre- ,deemed paid, permitting the dgpositor’s | 
4 account to be “provisionally” credited 


tary of Commerce. It includes repre- | See fe et 
sentatives of the National Association of |UPO receipt of the check. Certain con- | 
jditions are set out before a bank may 


Builders Exchanges, United States | - 

League of Local Building and Loan Asso- |change this entry and return the check. | 
ciations, Heating and Piping Contrac- |!" this respect, the act takes an inter-| 
tors’ National Association, Associated |™ediate position between provisions of | 
General Contractors, American Institute | the ba ker’s code and court decisions, | 
of Architects, American Engineering | Professor Turner stated. | 
Council, National Builders’ Supply Asso-| An attempt to change the act with 
ciation, National Association of Credit 
Men, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ | 


respect to its provisions giving a bank 
or person presenting a check for pay- 
Association, The American Federation 
of Labor, and other organizations. 


ment a-preferred claim in case the re-| 
Objection Made to 


,ceiving bank fails was defeated. 
The act also permits checks to be pre-, 
Laborers’ Status 
Pursuant to the direction of the con- 


sented for payment direct to the payee 
bank, thus obviating the necessity of any 

ference at its last year’s meeting to in- 

vestigate and report the necessity for | 


clearing-house transactions in such in- 
stances. 
uniformity in this field, the committee 
reported that there was a decided need | 
for uniformity. “Contractors and others | 
in building enterprises working in other\, 
States would profit by a uniformity of 
law and the facility that would come 
from the fact that builders in one State 
operati®e in other States would not be 
confronted by a contrariety of usage,” traffic in narcotics 
we, Imlay declared. : A ; | rected the committee drafting a Uniform | 
e also reported for the committee | Narcotic Act to “ontinue its study | 
that, the likelihood of adoption by the |” 4, iaivenae cnn 2 Deering, Maine 
cena - = 8 we. 7 aoe | reported that the committee was desirous 
that during the pro ae of’ th re ws | of cooperating with the Federal Bureau 
eA cemaliewentan ef the isn |of Narcotics in the matter, and therefore | 
pera gag gute a ro aoe | requested that consideration of the bill} 
: . 8, In revising their laws, | which has been drafted be delayed. In 
adapted the provisions of the Uniform | view of existing Federal legislation on 
Act. : . ithe subject, Commisisoner Deering stated | 
In view of the fact that groups repre-! that it was important to work with the 
serfted on the Department Committee | Federal officials to avoid any conflict in 
have entirely reconciled their different | poliey. | 
views on the subject, Mr. Imlay asked} Upon the request of Henry Upson 
the conference to tentatively approve the | Sims, Alabama, chairman of the com- 
draft of the act, thereby disposing of | mittee which drafted the Uniform Crim- 
questions of policy, and to permit the|jnal Extradition Act, approved in 1926,| 
matter to lay over until 1931, when, he|the conference directed ®hat the com- 
said, the measure should be finally ap-! mittee investigate the need of amend-| 
proved and recommended to the States, | ing the act and report at the next annual 


| Of Lien Act Sought 


Consideration of the uniform mechan- 


Cooperation on 
Narcotics Enw Desired | 

In view of the passage by Congress at 
its last session of a bill (H. R. 11147) 
;authorizing the Secretary of the Treas-| 
ury to cooperate with State officials in| 
the devising of plans for drafting of leg- 
islation to prohibit within the States 


the conference di- | 


force. ee. Commissioner Sims ex-} 
Duri is , |plained that somes defects had been} 
George e Benpete ot de Het, hy pointed out, and that Governor ranin 


ASP age era “a1, |D- Roosevelt of New York, raised ob- 
the objection “that it is too tender w ith | jections to its provisions when vetoing a 


the laborer.” The act provides that aj; , : 

subcontractor shall give Poe toa prop- | bill passed by the New York Legisla- 
erty owner erecting “improvements of | ture. = 7 ; 
his work for the contractor and claim|, The. executive committee reported it 
thereunder. Mr. Beers contended that|h@4 directed tentative drafts to be 'pre- 
the laborer should also be required to|Pared of a Proposed Uniform Notice of 


claim protected. tration Act, and a Uniform Act to Regu-| 

Mr. Imlay explained that the laborer, |!ate the Sale and Possession of Machine | 
in all situations, is given priority over | Guns and Other Dangerous Weapons. 
other claimants under the Act. “We feel | 
that the laborer, to be protected, should 
not be required to give notice of his 
claim for wages.” | 

It was also pointed out by Commis- | 
sioner Beers that the owner, though re- 
quired upon notice to retain sufficient of | 
the contract price to protect claims of 
subcontractors and materialmen, is not ! 
required to retain a sum sufficient to pay 
claims of laborers. In response, Mr. | ; 
Imlay declared that such protection for | f 


the laborer was unneeded, since, being | 
ordinarily paid weekly, if he fails to re-| Inte#views with housewives show that 
90 per cent of them serve oysters and 


ceive his wages he makes demand for | 
them without any statutory enactment. 
. that the per capita consumption in the} 
cities was 4,2 pounds annually, accord- | 


New Act on Bank 
Collections Drafted jing to a statement by the technologist 
lof the Bureau of Fisleries, J. M. Lemon, 


The Act defines who may have a lien, |Aug. 15. Dinner was the meal at which 


the amount of the lien, the property fovsters were most frequently served and 


subject theretog the attaching date OF | eta was the favorite manner of serv- 


liens, and the interests of the several |: ‘ 
ee og a . - ~~ |ing them, it was stated. The statement 
parties, it provides for notice of claims eaNown in full tacts | 





Industry Might 


The conference decided to forego at| producers in increasing the consumption 
this gnnual meeting consideration of a|of oysters, a survey was conducted by 
propdsed uniform civil depositions act.|the Bureau of Fisheries in cooperation 
This action was taken upon recommen- | with the Oyster Growers’ & Dealers’ 
dation of D. H. Rowland, Washington,| Association of North America, Inc., and| 
chairman of the Committee which has;various State officials. In the conduct 
drafted an act on this subject. _ |ef this survey information was obtained 
‘ In wooucnee be ie somnns ~ a unl- by interviews with 1,393 housewives and | 
orm bank collection ac e chairman | 447 gqaajoane | Roe re ae 
of the Committee, E. H. Cabaniss, Ala-| 12" “a alers in 14 widely separated cities, 
bama, stated that it had procured the | th, _ section of the country east of 

Turner, of the’ Rocky Mountains. 
the law school of Yale University, as Facts obtained by Imterviews with 
its draftsman. uring consideration of | housewives indicate that oysters were 
the draft, Prof. Turner explained its|purchased most frequently because of 
provisions, the policies of which were | their agreeable taste, and that they were 
approved, served in almost nine-tenths of the 
heuseholds interviewed. The meal at 


Commissioner Cabaniss explained that 
the’ conference’ undertook ‘work on ‘the|which~ oysters’ were most frequently 
8 
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Banking Statutes Provistonally Better Training 


|of commerce and education, Mr. Mallotu 


!sociated with the ‘slight emphasis now 


| pointed out. 


jlearning enters upon his duties with- 


| prejudice against commercial education 





'Nine-tenths of Housewives Questioned 





served was found to be dinner, and the 


cities 
pounds annually. 


found that only one-fifth sold oysters in 
unit packages as packed at the points 
of production; and it was indicated that 


dalers in the varus cities visited jndi- 
'cate that 54 per cent of them advere 
tise; the most generally used medium 
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Of Commercial 


Teachers Asked 


e of Educa- 


ools Handi-| British unemployment has mounted;to 
./nearly 2,000,000 and business continues 


Specialist in 








|ment in the Autumn, and some reassur- 
|ance from the thought that the country 


Training of commercial teachers 
American colleges and universities 


|is not alone in the depression, according | levels. 
in| to cabled. information from the acting; half of 


PusLisHen WITHOUT COMMEN 


‘Unemployment in Great Britian 
Said to Be Showing Increase 





‘Business and Industry Declared Less Active Than in Early 
Spring With Little Hope Expressed for Improve- 
ment Late in Autumn Season 


begga on the registers in Great Britain 
on July 21, as compared with 1,122,600 


slow, with a “vague hope” of improve-|a year previous. 


| The coal trade remains dull with both 
|domestic and foreign business at low 


1930, however, wa® slightly 


: 1 is, commercial . attache at London, Donald} greater than for the same period of*last’ zation 
|handicapped by an improper adminis-|Rensh:w, made public on Aug. 15 by the) year. 


The government’s coal bill was 


trative control, the specialist in com-|Department of Commerce. The Depart-| passed during the closing days of the 


mercial education, J. C. Mallott, stated 
orally at the United States Office of Edu-| 
cation Aug. 15. 

From a survey of 95 institutions in 
the United States maintaining schools 


ment’s statement foliows in full text: 


said that in two-thirds of them the head | {actory than during the earlier months. 


of the division of commerce is not as- 
signed the authority for initiating cur- 
riculum changes; in more then two- 
thirds he does not propose budget items; 
and in three-fourths of them he does not 
ngminate prospective staff members. 
As.important as initiating changes in 
curriculum is to the head of a division, 
in many of the institutions changes can 
be introduced by six different agencies, 
and frequently can be adopted by prac- 
tically as many agencies, usually omit- 
ting the head of the division, *when they | 


express fag oo rea oe explained. Accord Reached to Settle 
efinitions Varie cand . 
Building Trade Disputes 


Considerable confusion has arisen) 
[Continued from Page 1.]} 


about what commercial education in fact 
is, Mr. Mallott’said. There are approx- 
imately 60 legal definitions of what a/disposed of or justify consideration. If 
commercial teacher is. In approximately | the claims for consideration are allowed, 
300 institutions the definition is individ-|the board asks the claimants to name 
ual and arbitrary according to their self- their arbitrators. Arbitrators for each 
formulated notions, it is declared. Injside will select an umpire within 10 
addition to this variety, there are 10,000 |days, and if they~are unsuccessful in 
employers’ definitions, he said. |doing so, the president of the building 
Definitions of the commercial teacher trades department will submit three 
in turn affect the course of training,, names from within the construction in- 
and as a part of the definition, Mr. Mal-| dustry. . Thereupon the arbitrators are to 
lott continued, training for teaching com-|name within five days-an umpire from 
mercial subjects varies from two to five| within the industry or select one from 
years of training after leaving the sec-|the three names offered. 
' 


ondary public schoois. ae . °e et: ; 
: sa ca a pon its ratification, the new board 

ovine problem, of administrative comt@l wil take the place of the jurisdictional 
ce : Sely aS-' awards board, abolished at the 1927 con- 

| vention of the building trades department 
at Los Angeles, it was pointed out. A 
| subcommittee of the builders, cooperating 
with union officials, drafted the +erms 
under which the board of trade claims 
| will operate. The subcommittee members 
were Oscar W. Rosenthal, president of 
the Builders’ Association of Chicago; C. 
G. Norman, New York; and James J. 
Scully, Boston. Union executives par- 
ticipating with them in planning the 


cline. 

The continued sparseness of business 
is reported as tending to create & wide- 
spread loss of confidence, although one 
|hears the vague hope that conditions 
| may improve in the Autumn, while a de- 
| gree of reassurance is had in the real- 


| press@d. Unemployment continues to in- 
crease, with the total of 1,972,700 per- 
| sons wholly unemployed and temporarily 





placed upon training teachers for teach- 
ing commercial subjects, Mr. Mallott 
The head of the division of 
commerce in the institutions of higher 


out having proper responsibility focused 
upon him, it is said. In administrative | 
cuties, Mr. Mallott explained, his po-| 
sition ranks a low third in the insti-| 
tutions studied. Functions which prop- 
erly belong to him have been scattered | 
elsewhere. 
New Attitude Asked 

“In many of the institutions,” Mr. 
Mallott said, “he is in an almost hope- 
less situation and is a potential ‘cripple } 
of administrative machinery. Beyond| 
himself, his chief hope is a conscientious | 
and fearless dean who understands his! 
problems, and who is determined to do} 
more for the commercial teacher train- | 
ing than the colleges and universities | 
have done in the past.” | 

The colleges in this country today | 
which maintain schools of commerce, Mr. 


|head of the building trades department; 
| John J. Hynes, international president of 
| the sheet metal workers; and Patrick J. 
Morrin, international head of the struc- 
tural iron workers. 


Sedentary Habits 
Described as Harmful 





| Health Specialist Declares Tree- 
Mallott continued, are in a most favored tone a ms 

position to make the greatest contribu- sitting Is Less Injurious 
tion to both graduates and undergrad- yi 
uates in training commercial teachers. 
They have been slow to recognize the 
possibilities and this is due chiefly to 





E » [Continued from Page 1.] 

jcontests of people who are certainly old 
|enough to know better. Some few may 
on the one hand and the complexity of | gain financial rewards, but not enough to 
the administrative organization on the | pay for the physical injury that is almost 
other, he“added. 


Mr. Mallett stated that if the colleges|or parts of the body. To cite an out- 


education services comparable to those| first woman to swim the English Chan- 


‘rendered ‘to other phases of secondary | nel, is reported to have lost her hearing 


education, it will be necessary for them )as a result of this exploit. . 
to change their attitude and show evi-| 
dence of this changed attitude in their| ever, which the participaats themselves 
administrative control. | + do not seem to realize they have en- 
Remedy Outlined tered or that they are doing themselves 

The best administrative control of | permanent injury. How about the pusi- 
commercial teacher training begins with! ness man, who sits at his desk all day, 
selection of a capable head of the divi-| at his radio all evening, and still prides 
sion, Mr. Mallott said. Next, he should | himself on his ability to eat three square 
have placed upon him the responsibility | meals a day? ‘Tree sitting, compared to 
of coordinating his work in the institu- this, is a harmless occupation. Then 
tion. He should be required to keep in!there is the individual, frequently an 
contact with agencies performing re-| adolescent girl or boy, who undertakes 
search, guidance, and engaged in’ place-|to see how many hours out of the 24 
ment and follow up studies. |he or she can do without sleep. The 
As head of the Division of Commerce! man, or the woman, who sits behind a 
he should be free to keep the program} smoke screen all day belongs in the 
of teaching up with the needs, and have! same class. There is also the patent 
access to educational authorities of the| medicine and pill addict who trys every 
State, business men, and otkgr persons/ so-called remedy advertjsed in the news- 
and agencies familiar with the trends] papers, no matter how preposterous the 
in commercial actiyities, Mr. Mallott con- | claims may be. Such persons are in- 
cluded. dulging in a contest which can have but 


of some bodily function. 


David Burnet Appointed 
Internal Revenue Chief 


| would be well for each one to consider 
| whether he is in any way running a 
|}marathon ,with himself by overtaxing 
some part of the human systen» 


President Hoover announced orally 
Aug. 15 that upon the recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew When voun CaN tas ee ns iam : 

’ 3 ; } g boys or girls climb into 

W. Mellon, he had appointed David enue far ant enanrance eanteatithaw mau 
ed sna} | tree! ane est they may 

paren. Degeky print wa ae - ine |do themselves no permanent harm so long 
: ; ‘ s | 


Robert H. Lucas, resigned. 
mon hygienic rules. To be sure, they 
might better do something useful or in- 
dulge in healthful play. But at least 





air and sunshine. They are figuratively 
{only making young monkeys of them- 
| selves by living in the tree branches. 


| ization that world trade generally is de-| 


tribunal were Michael J. McDonough, | 


|parliamentary session. Reduction in 


British trade conditions in 1930 have, working hours from 8 to 712 -will be- 
been distinctly discouraging with ghe| come operative in December, and the 
position in June and July accentuated | quota and marketing schemes, will be ef- 
|by seasonal factors, even more unsatis-| fective as soon as practicable. 


The iron and steel industries show 


|Commodity prices have continued to de-' little evidence of improvement in any of 


the ‘sections, whWe seasonal slackness is 
| intensifying the general depression. Iron 
;and. steel exports during the first half 
of the year were 20 per cent below the 
| volume in the first half of 1929 and ag- 
| gregated the smallest quantity shipped 
|in the first six months’ period since 1922. 
The major metdl markets continue to 
| reflect the depression in the basic in- 
|dustries. The engineering industries are 
| generally depressed, although locomotive 
builders are still. active. The electrical 
equipment branch is inactive in the 


_«| heavy section owing to the general trade 


situation but manufacturers of trans- 
formers, switch gear, and domestic ap- 
phiances are very busy; new orders from 
Russia and India are improving the ex- 
port trade. Sales of agricultufal im- 
;plements are slow owing to low prices 
of farm products. ~~ 

The chemical trades have remained 
generally quiet, although slightly more 
jactivity was apparent in industrial and 
|pharmaceutical chemicals toward the end 
,of the month. The shoe and leather 
trades continue quiet. There is an ap- 
parent increase in demand for cotton 
;yarn but prices offered are said to be 


|unprofitable and many producers are re-| 


|ported to be selling at a loss. There 


is slightly more activity in the cloth mar- 
j|ket. Both domestic and export mar- 
|kets are unsatisfactory in woolens and 
|worsteds and concessions in top and yarn 
prices have failed to improve business 
materially. Rayon trade is improving. 


{Demand for household and dress linens | 


is better. The lack of domestic demand 
is affecting British paper mills; also, 
there has been a slight falling off in 
exports during the last six months. 


Colonel Lindbergh 
Receives Gold Medal 





President Presents Congres- 
sional Award to Aviator 


President Hoover on Aug. 15 presented 
to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh a speciai 
gold. medal awarded to him by Congress 
in 1928 for his achievements in the 
science of aviation. i 

The ceremony, which took place in 


| President Hoover’s private office in the 
|White House Executive Offices, was wj 


|sure to result from evertaxing some part | 


lare to render to secondary commercial! standing example, Gertrude Ederle, the | 


There are endurance contests, how- | 


one result—the premature breaking down 


Before criticizing the tree sitters it | 


as they keep warm, have plenty to eat} 
}and drink, and, in general, follow com- | 


| they are getting their full quota of fresh | 


Found to Include Oysters in Diet 


| But this is no excuse for older people | 


| or figurative sense. 
Be Expanded prelionns 
their entirety by the consumers, an in- 
crease in sales might follow. 


method by which they were most often 
prepared was as a stew. The average 
per capita consumption of oysters in the 
surveyed was found to be 4.2 


in a more attractive and sanitary man- 
ner>it is possible that an appreciable 
increase in sales would follow. 

A consideration which is worthy of 
the attention of oyster producers is that 
of producing and marketing 
frozen oysters in unit packages 
| packed at the production points. It has 
been demonstrated that oysters can be 


In interviews with the dealers it was 


the most popular size oyster wgs the 


| to owners, the retention of funds by the) are ‘ p a ie ium.” s ular unft pur-|'aPidly frozen and placed in storage for 
|owner to pay such claims, the filing of | To obtain information which would | ee eee Steen several months without any detrimental | 
bonds to release claims, and makes other |dicate the public’s reaction toward oys- one-half of the. retailers displayed effects upon the taste, color, digestibil- | 
requirements. ;ters as a food and be useful to oyster shucked oysters in glass jars. The larg- ity, and food value. It was found that 


purchasers generally buy, during the 
Winter months, sealed package fresh 
oysters in those cities where the public 
| has become acquainted with them. In 
| view of this, it is believed that with very 
| little publicity and education frozen 
| package oysters eould be marketed in 
vee ae the Summer months, If this idea “were 
was the newspaper, successfully promoted and the public-be- 
Marketing oysters in a trademarked :4ame convinced that they are as good in 
and sealed unit package for distribution) this season as in the Winter season, the 
direct to purchasers deserves special at- yearly sales would show a decided in- 
tention, not because it ranks as one of crease. Considering that the yearly 
the important methods at the present saleS now amount to $16,000,000 over an 
time, but because this practice is in| eight months’ period, extending the sea- 
keeping with the modern trend in the} son four months would be equivalent to 
food industry of packing their products|an increase of one-half. Thus, over 
at the production points, or at the fac-| $8,000,000 would be added to the yearly 
tory, in units suitablé for purchase in receipts of the industry as a whole, 


est daily sales of oysters during the 
week were made Friday; the largest 
monthly sales dufing the, season were 
made during December. Iiterviews with 





‘Survey by Bureau of Fisheries and Growers Shows How ‘° 4° the same thing either in a literal | 


If the retail dealers could be per-| 
suaded to display their stock of oysters | 


| 


rapidly | 
as | 





nessed by the Assistant Secretary of W the conferees, 


for Aviation, F. Trubee Davison; the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aviation, David S. Ingalls; the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
Clarence M. Young, and the Assistant 
Postmaster General in Charge of Air 
Mail, Warren I. Glover; the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley; the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Charles F. Adams; 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis: 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover and Mrs. Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh, wife of Col. Lind- 
bergh. 4 

“It is a real pleasure,” said President 
Hoover in presenting the medal to 
Colonel Lindbergh, “to present to you 
this congressional medal in behalf of the 
Congress in commemoration of your 
achievements in aviation. I am sure the 
sentiments expressed by Congress in 
this token are shared by the whole 
American people.” 

In accepting the médal, Colonel Lind- 
bergh said: ‘I thank you, Mr. President, 
and I wish to express my thanks to Con- 
gress, and my appreciation to you.” 
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Major Measures 
_ Agreed Upon by 
Nitrate Cartel 


| 
| . 
| Organization for Promotion 
Of Trade Will Be Formed, 
' Department of Commerce 


| Is Informed 





’ 


| 
| 
| 





Total coal exports for the first} 


| Marked cutting of production, stabili- 
of prices, promotion of con- 
sumption, and regulation of distribution 
are the major measures agreed upon by 
ithe new European-Chilean nitrate cartel, 
the Chief of the Chemical Division of 
the Department of Commerce, C. C. Con- 
cannon, stated on Aug. 15. 

Information from Lepartment of Com- 
merce representatives in Paris and Ber- 
lin includes details not previously made 


public, according to the statement, which ® 


follows in full text: 

The new cartel, composed of producers 
of synthetic nitrogen in Europe and of 
‘natural nitrates in Chile will be one 
of the world’s largest international com- 
bines. The present agreement is to run 
for one year, according to the dispatches. 
/One of its immediate objects will be to 
‘put an end to the competitive building 
of European’ atmospheric nitrogen 
plants, it is stated. 

Trade Promotion Planned 

|for the purpose of increasing consump- 
tion of nitrogen in agriculture and an 
international sales organization to han- 
|dle exports of member companies wiil 
be formed. Stabilization of prices will 
be achieved by the establishment of a 
fixed differential between the selling 
price of atmospheric nitrogen and Chilean 
nitrate of soda, according to the terms 
of the accord. 

The agreement, which is effective re- 
|troactively to Aug. 1, has been signed 
by delegates of producers from Chile, 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
Italy and The Netherlands. 

The German Nitrogen Syndicate oc- 
cupied an important position in the Euro- 
;pean-Chilean negotiations held in Ber- 
lin. Prior to the Berlin meeting the 
European producers had convened in 
Paris and arrived at an understanding 
among themselves and empowered the 
German Nitrogen Syndicate to act for 
the group in the negotiations with the 
Chilean delegates headed by the former 
minister of finance, Pablo Ramirez. The 
accord of the atmospheric nitrogen pro- 
ducers covers nitrogenous fertilizer salts, 
exclusive of cyanamide, and compound 
fertilizers cofttaining nitrogen. Euro- 
| pean cyanamide producers set up a sales 
gartel last May which provides for the 
reservation of home markets to nationa! 
producers. and the establishment of a 
sales agehcy at London for surpluses 
available for export. 

Production Rumor Denied 

One of the most difficult problems 
that faced the delegates was the attempt 
to arrive at a satisfactory basis of pro- 
duction for individual countries. No 
official report on this point was made by 
An observer in Paris re- 
ported that nitrogen producers would 
| follow the example of tke international 
steel cartel and impose fines for over- 
production and subsidies for underpro- 
‘duction. The press rumor that appar- 
ently originated in Germany to the ef- 
fect that Germany, Belgium and The 
Netherlands would reduce production 30 
per cent, France 10 per cent, Poland 
40 per cent, and Great Britain 50 per 
icent was denied by a conference author- 
ity. Production'in Europe has outstripped 
consumption but it is not likfly that it 
will be necessary to make the perma- 
nent cut in production as drastic as in- 
dicated in the German rumor. It is 
more likely that more gradual basis of 
reduction will occur. 

The cstablishment of a fixed differen- 
tial between the price of atmospheric ni- 
trogenous products and Chilean nitrate 
of scda permits the combine to adjust 
prices when and if necessary, to meet 
any competition which may develop from 
outside sources. Heretofore German and 
Chilean producers announced their price 
| schedules about July 1 of each year usu- 
lally for the following season. 
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Bombing of Tsinan From Planes More Changes 
Government Protested Made in Tariff 

| Air as Procedure Endangering Lives of | Of New Zealand 


Foreign Residents | 
coeenestencsetesinannnitirae ‘Department of Commerce 








Mr. Hyde Urges |Aid to President’s Relief Plan 
Local Control of | 4s Promised by Farmer Groups 
Food Profiteering t« 





THE UNITED STATES .D 


Haitian Cabinet | i 
‘Said to Object Of Chinese 


— To Appointment 











| 


} 


ders of Three Large Organizations Assure Mr. Hoover 
Of Cooperation in Carrying Out Plans; Livestock 
Situation in Montana Serious 


American Minister Directed to Complain of Attack From 











‘Resignation Interpreted as, 


% 


Despite Scarcity in Some 











Products, Supplies Are [Continued from Page 1.] Protest Against Nominee} Representations to the Chinese gov- Mx. Edwin S. Cunningham, the American Notified of Higher Duties 
4 . ‘ ° | ernment are being made by e Ameri- | Consul General at Shanhai in a telegram) 
Ample, Says Secretary of [will be asked to come to Washington to rates. (Detailed discussion of the rate In Agriculture, State De-| can Minister to China, Nelson T. John-| dated Aug. 15,6 p. m., that foreign troops| On Some Tobaccos, Es- 
° A |diseyss the financial organization. reduction will be found on pa i ia | son, for the protection of American life | now stationed at Shanghai include. United | : 
Agriculture | The American Red Cross, it was said,, . President Hcover’s programs, sa set- partment Explains and property in Tsinan, where there are| States Marines to the number of 1,243; sences, Lumber and Oils 





Local authorities are looked to for 
prevention of profiteering in foodstuffs 
as a result of the drought, according to 


the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M., 


Hyde. 

In an address on Aug. 14, following 
President Hoover’s conference wit 
State governors on the drought situa- 
tion, Secretary Hyde again declared that 
no great shortage cf human food is in 
prospect, but admitted that scarcity in 
some instances might justify the expec- 
tation of price increases. 

He defined the drought problem as 
requiring that “either feed must be got- 
ten to the livestock, or the livestock 
must be gotten to the feed.” A danger 
lies, he declared, “in the threat of want 
or bankruptcy to many thousands of 
farm families, in the first instance, and 
in the after effects of the crop shortage 
upon the whole Nation.” 

Mr. Hyde spoke by 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, in the 
National Radio Forum conducted by The 
Washington Star. His address follows 
in full text: 

The long-continued drought has ar- 
rested the attention of the whole Nation. 
In duration and severity, as well as in 
the extent of the area affected and the 
defieiency in rainfall, this drought is the 
worst of which we have any record. 

In a general way, the area most af- 
fected begins on the Atlantic Seaboard 
with Virginia and part of Maryland, 
sweeps through West Virginia and the 
southern part of Pennsylvania, on down 
both sides of the Ohio River, and south- 
ward down the Mississippi, taking in 
parts of Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Damage to Corn Crops 

So severe is the drought that our Au- 
gust crop forecast shows a loss up to 
Aug. 1 of 590,000,000 bushels of corn, 
with another hundred million loss indi- 
cated between Aug. 1 and Aug. 11. Pas- 
tures were so dry and burned that the 
condition figure for the whole Nation 
was put at 56.4, the lowest on record, 

‘ The hay crop shows a loss of 12,000,- 
000 tons over the average production of 
the five years, 1924 to 1928. 

There have been enormous losses 
other directions. Many thousands 
acres of gardens and truck patches have 
suffered. Short pastures have curtailed 
the milk supply and are enforcing larger 
and earlier feeding of grain to both dairy 
and beef animals. There is some shrink- 
age in the supply of vegetables. 

These facts have caused many a 
housewife to fear a shortage of food or 
an exorbitant increase in the price of 
food. There is no occasion to fear any 
serious shortage of food for human con- 
sumption. 

Already there assured plenty of 
food to go around. There will be a 
shortage in the supply of some foods, 
and, following the operation of the law 
of supply and demand, there may be ex- 
pected some increases in the prices of 
some foods. 

Upward Price Movement 

The speed with which some dealers 
have moved to increase prices to con- 
sumers has been worthy of note. They 
would be more admirable if it could be 
shown that they had or would exercise 
the samé@ zeal in decreasing prices dur- 
ing normal times. 

No exorbitant increases in such prices 
is indicated by the situation. It is to be 
heped that proper local authorities wili 


radio through 


in 


of 


is 


be moved to prevent any threatened 
profiteering. R } 
The critical aspect of the situation 


does not lie in any danger of dearth of 
food for human needs. The danger lies 
in the threat of want or bankruptcy 
to many thousands of farm families in 
the first instance, and in the after-effects 
of the crop shortage upon the whole 
Nation. 

Gauged by any standard of value, the 
livestock of the Nation next to the 
land itself, our greatest asset. To every 
one of us livestock means dairy and meat 
supplies. To the farmer livestock means 
milk, meat and power. They also 
mean a method of marketing crops and 
a large source of income. 

A shortage in corn, hay and pasture 
is a direct threat to every kind of live- 
stock. Such stock fhust be kept on the 
farm. To force upon the market our 
foundatton livestock would be a calamity 
of major proportions. 

Panic selling of livestock would wreck 
the business of many thousands of farm- 

’ ers and would result in a shortage next 
year. The great losses in corn, hay and 
pastures have materially shortened the 
supply of feeds usually used for live- 


is, 


stock. Resort must be hadsto other 
feeds if the livestock is to be kept on 
the farms. 

The situation from a feed standpoint 
is briefly this: 


Meeting Feed Shortage 

On the basis of present estimates a 
surplus of 412,000,000 bushels of wheat 
must be stretched to meet a shortage in 
normal feed requirements of 494,000,- 
000 bushels of other grain. This wheat 
also must meet the shortage of pasture 
and an estimated shortage of 12,000,000 
tons of hay. 

The shortage in hay, after allowing 
for carry-overs, is equivalent to 50,000,- 
000 bushels of corn. The shortage in 
pasture is difficult to express in terms of 
an equivalent corn value, but the pas- 
ture losses are easily equal to more than 
80,000,000 bushels of corn. 

Thus, in effect, 412,000,000 bushels of 
wheat must do duty for a shortage in 
grain crops of 494,000,000 bushels, plus 
a shortage in hay equal to 50,000,000 
bushels, plus a shortage in pasture equal 
to 80,000,000 bushels, or 624,000,006 
bushels in all. 

These figures are based upon domestic 
use only. and upon the assumption that 
there shall be no export whatever for 
the remainder of the present crop year. 

Stated in another form, and quoting 
from our recent crop report: 

“The tonnage of corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghum now indicated shows a 
total of 92,000,000 tons, compared with a 
five-year average of 108,000,000 tons,” 


a drop of over 15,000,000 tons in the feed | 


grains alone. 

To this must be added the shortage of 
12,006,000 tons of hay and millions of 
acres of pasture, 

This statement, bare as it is, points 
tg the vital necessity of using the ut- 


e [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


jhas already sent instructions to its 
chairmen of local committees to take care 
|of distress wherever found until a more | 
effective organization can be set up. 

Secretary Hyde, it was stated further, | 
, has advanced the date of the allotment 
_of Federal funds for expansion in road 
building to those States where most 
jneeded to relieve unemployment. The} 
| Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, it 
was said, has directed that the flow of 
the water of the Illinois River through 
the Chicago Sanitary District be in-| 
creased, owing to a shortage of water, 
due to the drought, as a health measure. 

Secretary Hurley also, it was said, has 
placed at the disposal of the Governor of 
Virginia the artillery ranges in that 
State for use as cattle pastures. The 
Department of War has several thousand 
acres of land at the ranges which can 
be used for pasturage. 

Montana, it was said, presents a most 
difficult and urgent situation. In cen- 
tral Montana, on the estimates of the 
Governor of that State, there 500,000 cat- 
tle and probably 2,000,000 or 3.000.000 
more sheep than can be supported. Sec- 
retary Hyde, it was said, has taken up 
this problem in the surrounding States 
where there is feed with a view to work- 
ing out some actual plan to relieve that 
problem at once. 


Railways File Rates 
For Drought Relief 


‘Four Governors Praise Plans 
Of White House Conference 








All railroads in official classification 
territory filed tariffs with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Aug. 15 reducing 
by 50 per cent the rates on livestock 
from drought-stricken areas and on hay, 
feed, and water into those areas. The 
reduction takes effect immediately. 

The action was taken in response to 
an appeal by President Hoover to the 
railroads to aid in drought relief, and un- 
der authority of an order by the Com- 
mission making it unnecessary, as a) 
drought relief measure, for the railways 
to follow the usual procedure in reducing 


Federal Road Funds 
To Aid Drought Relief 


| 





Secretary Hyde Announces 
Date of Allotment Will 
Be Advanced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
eral-aid road funds available to it when 
this amount matched by the same 
amount of State funds, Mr. Leslie said. 
He proposed that $1,000,000 of funds 
in the Federal reserve system which are 
Grawing 2 per cent interest for the Gov- 
ernment be loaned to the State at 2 
per cent to be used to match half the 
amount of Federal funds available as 
aid in road building. 

Three Governors Present 


is 


Governor Leslie said it is also nec- 
essary to have the approval of engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Public Roads 
for a program of preliminary work 
on roads designated for the Federal- | 
aid system. He did not favor imme-| 
diate contracts for general road im-| 


provements, but suggested that prelim- 
inary work such as grading and haul- 
ing be done now to provide employment 
for farmers. Later, the surfacing could 


be undertaken, he said. . Approval of 
such preliminary work has been given 
at warious times in other States, he 
added. 


Plan Is Approved 

The southern part of Indiana was in-, 
jured worst by drought, Mr. Leslie said, | 
and,since this is rather rough and hilly 
land, there would be a_ considerably 
amount of preliminary work to do there 
in preparing for the letting of surfac- 
ing contracts. 

Secretary Hyde stated orally after the 
conference that he approved of the ideas 
expressed by Governor Leslie. The 
work, he said, would come technically 
under the classification of maintenance. 

Governor ‘Caulfield proposed that the 
date for allocation of Federal funds be 
advanced so the States may know how 
much they will receive and can plan and 
begin their road building earlier. He 
sai dfunds are available in Missouri to 
match the Federal appropriations. 

Secretary Hyde gaid the Department 
would do everything possible within the 
law to aid in the program of road con- 
struction as drought relief, 

Mr. MacDonald stated orally that al- 
locations of Federal-aid road funds are 
usually made in December for the fol- 
lowing year. However, he added, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has authority 
to change the date for the allocations 
at his discretion. , 





Employment Is Reduced 
In Pennsylvania Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
largest drop in wage disbursements were | 
in the textile, lumber, stone, clay and | 
glass, metal products, and transporta- 
tion equipment industries, the decline be- 
ing from 21 per cent in, transportation 
equipment to 33 per cent in textile prod- 
ucts, 


| 
| 


Delaware Statistics 

Delaware factories reported a decrease 
of 4 per cent in employment, nearly 7 
per cent in wage payments and about 4 
per cent in employe-hours between June 
and July. Foods, tobacco and chemical 
products industries showed a gain in 
wage disbursements. The largest de- 
clines in number of workers and volume 
of wages paid occurred in transporta- 
tion equipment and lumber products. 

All city areas reported smaller wage 
; Payments and employment in July than 
jin June, except Altoona, which showed 
;@ slight increase in the number of work- 
}ers. The most pronounced drop in wage 
|payments occurred in the areas compris- 
|ing Johnstown, Sunbury, Erie, Scranton, 
| Harrisburg, Reading-Lebanon, Wilming- 


|ton and Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton. 


ting up a drought relief organization 
consisting of Federal, State and county | 
confmittees whose immediate objective, 
as enunciated by him at the White House 
conference with the Governors of the 





| 


| some 2,500 foreigners. Announcement | British troops, 2,169; French troops, 1,-, 
: . he Haitian cabinet re- | Of recent developments in China werg | 280; and Japanese troops to the number | 

Resignation of the Haitian | made, Aug. 15, by the Department of|of 400. Additional Japanese troops are 

State. : |expected to be landed within a few days, 
The City of Tsinan was bombed on | it is understood. 


| 
icently, allegedly because of the appoint- 
lment of Carl Colvin as Chief of the | 


Higher import duties on certain to- 
baccos, essences, lumber and oils, and 
reduced duties on watches, have been 
provided in additions in the New Zealand 


drought stricken areas, is to prevent|Technical Bureau of the Department of 


;ment can be made with States 


| L 


livestock losses, aid the families of farm-} 


}ers in need of help, and to protect the 


public health, generally meets with the 
approval of the Governors, according to 
statements of some of those who at-) 
tended the meeting. 

In commenting orally at the White 
House on Aug. 15 regarding the Presi-| 
dent’s plans, four Governors expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the results! 
of the conference of Aug. 14, and prom- 
ised the cooperation of their States with 
the Federal Government. These Gov- 


}ernors were John E. Erickson, of Mon- 
; tana; Harry S. Leslie, of Indiana; John 


Hammill, of Iowa; and Arthur J. Weaver, 
of Nebraska. 

Governor Erickson stated that al- 
though he thought the President’s pro- 
gram a fine one, he would like to have 
had worked out a more specific plan for 
meeting his State’s problem, which, he 
said, is to move livestock to other States | 
where there is an abundance of animal | 
feedstuffs, 

“T think it is a fine program,” said | 
Governor Erickson. “It is fine coopera 
tion with our people who are surely in| 
need of help. p 

“T trust that some plan will be worked 
out to take care of our livestock. Our 
problem is a peculiar one. We have got 
to move our cattle where there is feed. | 
I think a plan can be worked out so as 
to save them. The railroads have gener- | 
ously provided a half rate for freight | 
and we believe that a successful arrange- | 
lik ya | 
and Nebraska, where there is a uae a] 
grain to fatten the stock. That is our 
immediate problem—to take~are of live- | 
stock. I would haye been glad to have 
had something more specific evolved at} 
the White House conference to meet our} 
problem, but I think it will work out 
satisfactorily.” 


| 


| 


Conference Believed 
To Have Helped Situation 


oy think a great deal of good will| 
come from the White House conference,” 
said Governor Hammill. I think we will 
have a fine cooperative spirit whereby | 
that portion of the country which has a 
surplus of feedstuffs will cooperate in 
moving it to the drought-stricken 
States.” 

Governor Leslie, of Indiana, voiced his 
approval of President Hoover’s plans. 

“Our chief concern,” he said, “is to 
match Federal funds for State road 
building. The Federal Government has 
provided $3,000,000 for road building 
and Pag Rhea 8 provided $1,000,000  to- 
wards that objective. Our pr is 
to match the Federal me , 

Governor Weaver, of Nebrask sai 
“I think the White House ee 
has a very fige purpose and I believe 
that under the leadership of President 
Hoover it will work out satisfactorily 
We will cooperate with the President in 
every possible way.” 

The four governors referred to were 
among those who remained over to dis- 
cuss again with President Hoover their 
individual Situations. Governor 
Y. Cooper, of Ohio, a’so 
the President. 


South and Atlantic 
States Get Rainfall 


Myers | 
conferred with) 
| 





Weather Bureau Says Relief to 
Farms Only Temporary 





There were good rains Aug. 14 in west- 
ern and southwestern Virginia, in West 
Virginia, and in eastern Kentucky, 
where drought conditions had been verv 
bad, J. B. Kincer, -Chief of the Division 
of Agricultural Mateorology af the 
Weather Bureau, stated orally Aug. 15. 
There were light showers also along the 


; entire Atlantic coast from North Caro- 


lina northward. Heavy rains fell also 
in Tennessee, Alabama, and northeastern 
Mississippi. 

Ohio has been largely passed over in 
the recent rainfall, Mr. Kincer said, only 
comparatively light showers having been 
received there. 

Unless there are more rains within 

a week in the drought area, Mr. Kincer 
said, conditions probably will be about 
as bad as they were before the recent 
showers provided relief. The fall has 
done much good, but its effect is only | 
temporary since the precipitation was 
not heavy in most areas. 
_ There are prospects for more showers 
in the plains States in the next day or 
two, C. L. Mitchell, of the Forecasting 
Service of the Weather Bureau, stated 
orally Aug. 15, but there is no immediate 
indication of rain in the drought area 
east of the Mississippi River. The dis- 
tribution of atmospheric pressure is en- 
tirely different from that during the 
hot, dry weather, he said, and it is un- 
likely that the extreme heat will return 
generally. 

It was extremely hot in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma on Aug. 14, temperatures 
reaching 106 in both States, he said. 

Farmers in the plains States will find 


| difficulty in plowing for Winter whet 


inless there are more rains, Mr. Mitchell | 
said. It would take about two weeks of | 
normal! rainfall to put the land in con-| 
dition for plowing, he estimated. 


Federal Cash Deposits 
Urged for Local Banks 








Kansas Governor Asks Money 
Be Made Available for Loans 





Governor Reed, of Kang&s, state 
orally Aug. 15 that he thought the rea. | 
eral Government should (distribute _ its | 
cash deposits among local banks so that | 
money would be available for loans to| 
farmers. 

; a. statement that “money is plenti- 
ul” does not apply to the centr. 
northers States, he said. aaxsntene 

Mr. Reed said Federal de i in | 
banks have increased 5514 et ecard = 
the last nine years, but in the same 
period Federal deposits in the central 


| 





Agriculture of Haiti, caused the Depart 
ment of State to issue an explanation, 
Aug. 15, of the circumstanc 
which Mr. Colvin was appointe 

Mr. Colvin, it was stated, was nomi- 
nated bw the United States, subject to 
the approval of the Haitian Govern- 
ment. He had previously acted as as- 
sistant director of the Technical Bureau. 

‘Mr. Colvin’s appointment was accept- 
able to President Roy, the Department 
of State explained, but there was ob- 
jection on the part of persons affiliated 
with the students’ strike involving the 
Technical Bureau in 1929. 

There also has been a press campaign 


conducted in Haiti for the resignation of | 


the cabinet, the Department announced. 


The announcement follows in full text: | 
News dispatches from Haiti announc- 
ing the resignation of the Haitian cabi- | 


net intimate that the resignation was a 
c 

Carl Colvin, Chief of the Technical Bu- 
reau of the Department of Agriculture 
0 


prescribed in the international agree- 
ment whereunder the pesition for whic: 
he was nominated had been created. 

The facts regarding Mr. Colvin’s nom 
ination are as follows: 

Treaty Is Cited 

The treaty between the United Sta 
and Haiti, 
16, 1915, provides in articl® 13 that— 

“The Republic of Haiti, being desir- 
ous to further the development of its 
natural resources, arrees to undertake 


and execute such measures as in the} 
opinion of the high contracting parties 
may be necessary for the sanitation auc | 


public improvement of the Republic, un- 
der the supervision and direction of an 


engineer or engineers, to be appointed ! 


by the President of Haiti, upon nomina- 
tion by the President of the United 
States, and authorized for that purpose 
by the Government of Haiti.” 

Pursuant to this provision an agree- 
ment was signed by the Haitian Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Relations and 
the American High Commissioner at 


Port au Prince on Apr. 19, 1923, provid- , 


ing for the appointment, upon nomina- 
tion by the President of the United 
States, of an Agricultural Engineer to 
supervise and control the Technical Bu- 
reau of the Department of Agricsulture 
of the Republic of Haiti, and an assist- 
ant engineer to carry out specified duties 
under his direction. This agricultural 
organization is generally referred to as 
the Service Technique. Under this 
agreement Dr! George H. Freeman was 
appointed Agricultural Engineer and 
Carl Colvin, formerly State Supervisor 
of Vocational Education in Illinois, was 


later appointed as Assistant Agricul- | 


tural Engineer. 
Served as Temporary Chief 
Dr. Freeman recently tendered his 
resignation effective July 1, 1930, and 


| since Apr- 1, 1930, has been absent from 
| Haiti. 


During this period Mr, Colvin 
has carried on Dr. Freeman's duties, 
and-it is understood by the Department 
that during his entire Haitian service 
he has displayed tact, administrative 
ability, amd sound judgment. On June 
26, 1930, the Department accordingly 
proposed to the President that Mr. Col- 


vin be nominated to the President of | 


Haiti for appointment as Director of the 


i under | 


onsequence of the proposal to appoint | 


f Haiti, it being asserted as the opinion | 
of the resigning cabinet members that | 
Mr. Colvin did not meet qualifications | 


s 
signed at Port au Prince Sea 


) Aug. 14, from airplanes belonging to the | 
| Chinese Government in an attempt to| 
| blow up the public buildings in the mid- | 
| dle of the city and ,the railway stations. 
| The Department’s announcement fol- 

| lows in full text: | 
' The Department has been informed by | 


| 
1 


| Tobacco Graders Will Aid 


‘Growers in Sorting Crop 





Federal tobacco graders in Georgia 
and Florida have explicit instructions to | 
give all possible assistance to tobacco} 
growers in the proper handling of their| 
croy in addition to the regular grading 
service, say officials in the Tobacco Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, | 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In the Georgia-Florida market 
prices have been disappointingly low. 
This is partly because of the failure of | 
growers properly to sort their crop be- 
fore offering it for sale, the Departmenc 
believes, 

Expert graders, employed jointly by 
the Department and the Georgia State 
Agricultural College, are now at Tifton, | 
Douglas and Baxley, Ga. There is also| 
a Federal grader at Live Oak, Fla. These | 
men are available to make suggestions | 
to growers, and possibly to aid them in| 
obtaining better prices. Farmers in the! 
vicinity of these markets should feel frec | 
to call upon the graders for suggestions | 
and advice as to proper methods of sort- | 
ing their tobacco, regardless of whether | 
|or not their tobacco is officially graded. | 
| There will be no charge for the service. | 
| (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


! 





The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
August 15 








10:15 a. m.—The Director of the Bu- 
reau of dhe Budget, James C. Roop, | 
ealled to discuss budget matters with 
the President. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President ! 
met with his*Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—The President presented 
to Col. Charles A. Lindberg a gold medal 
awarded to him by Congress for his 
achievements in aviation. 

2:30 p. m.—S. H. Thompson, of Chi- 
cago, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; Louis J. Taber, of 
Columbus, Ohio, master of the National 
Grange; and C. C. Talbott, chairman of 
the national board of directors of the 
National Farmers Union, called to dis- 
cuss the drought situation with the Pres- 
ident. 

5 p. m—The President left for a week- 
end trip to his fishing lodge on the Rapi- 
| dan River in Virginia. 





IN LIFE 


Technical Bureau of the Department of | 


Agriculture of Haiti, The President ap- 


proved the Department’s recommendation | 


Which 


and on July 1, 1930, the Legation at Port | 


was instructed to inform 
President Roy of Mr. Colvin’s nomjna- 
tion, which was to be effective as of 
July 1, the date on which Dr. Freeman’s 
resignation became effective. 

During the six weeks since Mr. Col- 
vin’s nomination it has been reported to 
the Department that the delay in con- 
summating his appointment has been the 
result of opposition on the part of per- 
sons in Haiti affiliated in one manner or 
another with the participants in the stu- 
dents’ strike which involved fhe service 
technique in the latter part of 1929. The 
American Legation at Port au Prince 
received frequent official assurances that 
the delay in the appointment of Mr. 


au Prince 


Colvin in no wise implied any personal | 
| objection. 

The President of Haiti recently re- | 
quested the American Legation to sub- | 


mit to him a note setting forth the 


treaty basis for Mr. Colvin’s nomination, | 


the willingness of this Government to 


defer to President Roy’s wishes in post- | 


poning the appointment, describing Mr. 


Colvin’s qualifications, and finally point- | 


ing out the desirability of regularizing 


Mr. Colvin’s position in the interest of | 
the efficient operation of the service | 
The legation was’ authorized , 


technique. ' t 
to present an informal note in this sense. 

The Department has received official 
reports from Haiti fom some time past 
of a campaign conducted in the local 


Ninety p 


| morning of 


The American Consul at Hankow re-| customs tariff, according to a cablegram 
ports to the Department in a telegram | from the Trade Commissioner at Welling- 
dated Aug. 13, 4 p. m., that he has | ton, Julian B. Foster, made public on 
been reliably informed that “communist” | Aug, 15 by the Department of Commerce. 
newspapers widely distributed in Chang-| The Department’s statement follows in 
sha contain the following slogans: full text: 

“Down with Chang Hsueh Liang, run-| [ncreased import duties are imposed 
ning dog of the Japanese; Down with! as follows, rates on these products be- 
Chiang Kai-shek, running dog of the|ing the same under both general and 
Americans; Down with Wang Ching Wei, British preferential schedules: 
running dog of the British.” | Tobacco, unmanufactured, entered to 

Slogans censuring Feng and Yen have be manufactured in New Zealand in any 
also appeared as well as statements that |licensed tobacco factory, for manufac- 
a soviet government uniting the prov-|turing purposes only into tobacco, 
inces of Hupeh, Hunan and Kiangsi is cigars, cigarettes, or snuff (item 81), 
contemplated. from 1s. to 3s. per pound; essences, 

The American Consul at Tsinan, Mr. culinary or flavoring. containing more 
Carl D. Meinhardt, has informed the De-'than 40 per cent of proof spirit (item 
partment in a telegram dated Aug. 14, 3 112), from 36s. to 40s. per liquid gallon; 
p. m., that Government aircraft flew over logs, round, unworkec (item 399), from 
Tsiman and dropped a few bombs and free of duty to 25s. per 100 cu. ft.; laths 
fired machine guns at 7 o’clock in the,and shingles (item 403), from 10 per 
Aug. 14. He represents cent to 20 per cent ad valorem; rough 
their objectives as probably the public)sawn timber, other kinds (that is, other 
buildings in the middle of the city and|than ash, hickory, lancewood, lignum 


|both railway stations in the settlement.| vitae, and other than the timbers the 


The Consul states that the planes re-| botanical names of which are Swietenia 
mained, however, at too great a heignt|(mahogany) species, Juglans (walnut) 
for accurate firing, but that neverthe- | species, Juniperus virginiana (red 
less there were several casualties, nearly cedar), Quercus sessilifiora and Quercus 
all of whom were civilians. pedunculata (oaks), and such other sim- 

Mr. Meinhardt states that Fu Tso Yi’s ilar species or kinds of timbers as the 
army on the Tsingpu front fell back on Minister may. from time to time ap- 
Aug. 13 within 20 miles of Tsinan, bui prove), in pieces having a length of not 
is now advancing. Some fighting, he less than 25 feet and having a minimum 
stated, occurred on Aug. 13 about 12 cross sectional area of not less than 150 
miles from Tsinan, machine gun firing square inches (item 404 (2)), from 5s. 
having been distinctly heard. |6d. to 7s. 6d. per 100 super. ft.; rough 

It is estimated that there are some /Sawn timber, n. e. i. (item 404 (3)), from 
2,500 foreigners in Tsinan. = a to > per 100 super. ft.; 

a : . ». | dress saw 

Following the receipt of the comet's lis. 6d. eae oa ee hae . from 
report, the American Legation at Pei- The import duty on mineral lubricat- 
ping has requested the American Consul jing oils, mixtures of mineral or vege- . 
at Nanking to discuss the situation with table oils with each other, or of fish 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and to re- | oils or oils of animal origin in vessels 
| quest that due care be exercised to pre-|haying a capacity less than one gallon 
vent injury to American life and prop-| (item 895 (4)) is increased under the 
erty in Tsinan. general tariff from 20 per cent to 40 per 

i cent ad valorem and remains at 20 per 
cent ad valorem under the British pref- 
ae . erential tariff. The import duty on 
Air Service. watches (item 264) is decreased under 

the general tariff from 45 per cent to 
Page 1.) 35 percent ad valorem and remains at 
000,000 or more, by an overnight plane 20 per cent ad valorem under the British 
i\from Chicago to New York, according | preferential tariff. 
to the statement. The plane leaves Chi-| In addition to the import duty, the 
cago at 8 p. m., reaching the New York above-mentioned items are subject to a 
field at 3.42 a. m. the next morning. |surtax of 22% per cent of the duty, with 
| Arriving for deposition before 9 a. m.,/the exception of tobacco classified Uundee 
|these clearances would be credited at! item 81, which is subject to a surt f 
lonce to the account of the sending bank,!5 per cent of the duty og 
{it was explained, so the Chicago bank z 
| would immediately have use of such sums | : , r ee 
placed to its credit. Thus, it was stated, | of the air mail, which they. found espe- 
the air mail, by providing delivery early Cially adapted to transfer of check clear: 
the first morning after mailing, effects;ances, the statement adds, Cotton 
a saving of one day’s interest, computed brokers, insurance companies, oil com- 
‘at 2 per cent, on all such clearances. panies and financial firms have used the 

Service Expanded |air mail increasingly as the service has 

Bankers were among the first users | expanded. 


Banks Reducing Interest! 
By Use of 
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Informed Leadership 


INSURANCE 


Insurance Companies buy the most securities? 


er cent of all the securities bought by the country’s life 


insurance companies are purchased by the fifty leading com- 
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press with the purpose of forcing the | 
resignation of the Haitian cabinet. This | 


campaign is understood to have been re- 
lated to the electoral campaign now un- 


‘der way in Haiti. 





Alabama Veteran Hospital 


To Be Near Tuscaloosa’ 


The Federal Board of Hospitalization 
has announced that the veterans’ hospital 
for Alabama would be located in or near 
Tuscaloosa, it was stated orally at the 
office of the Director of the Veterans’ 


Buréau. Aug. 15. 
tain 250 beds, will be erected at a cost 
of $1,100,000, and will include accommo- 


dations for a regional office, it was stated. | 





and northern States have decreased’ 13 
per cent. 


Kansas, he said, usually has from $9,- | 


000,000 to $12,000,000 on deposit, and he 
estimated that his plam would make 
available to local banks several hundred 
million “dollars of Federal funds. 

Mr. Reed also said he would like to 
have the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 


tion, Which is supervised by the Federal | 


Farm Board, authorized, to buy grain 
where it is available and sell it where 
grain is needed, 
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The United States Daily is read 
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ROAD CONGRESS 


Of Pan American 
Scope to Meet in 
National Capital 


ELEGATES from the Pan American 
countries to the Sixth International 

Road Congress, to be held in Washington 
in October, will meet in special gatherings 
for the consideration of highway questions 
- relating particularly to this hemisphere, ac- 
cording to a statement issued’ by the Pan 
American Union. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Special Pan American sessions of the del- 
egates of the American Repfiblics to the 
Sixth International Road Congress will be 
held at the Pan American Union on Oct. 
4, according to an announcement just made 
. by the Pan American Union. The purpose 
of these special sessions will be to consider 
the draft convention on the international 
regulation of automotive traffic, formulated 
at the Second Pan American Highway Con- 
gress which met at Rio de Janeiro in Au- 
gust last. It is contemplated that the draft 
convention, after consideration and ap- 
proval at the special sessions to be held on 
Oct. 4, shall be signed by the delegates of 
the American Republics and submitted to 
the respective countries for ratification. 

The question of the international regula- 
tion of automotive traffic was first sug- 
gested at the Six®h International Confer- 
ence of American States which met at Ha- 
vana, Cuba, in 1928, and which recom- 
mended that the Second Pan American 
Congress of Highways undertake a study 
of the subject. Pursuant to the terms of 
the resolution, and in order that the dele- 
gates tothe Highway Congress at Rio de 
Janeiré might have before them a draft 
to serve as a basis of discussion, the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 
requested the Pan American Confederation 
for Highway Education to formulate the 
bases of such a convention. 


A 


As a result of the discussions at Rio 
de Janeiro, a draft convention on the reg- 
~ulation of automotive traffic was formu- 
lated and transmitted to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. The 
Pan American Governing Board in turn 
transmitted copies of the draft to the gov- 
ernments of the American Republics, and 
at the same time requested these, govern- 
ments to authorize their delegates to the 


Sixth International Road Congress to sign’ 


the convention in a special Pan American 


session to be held at the Pan American’ 


Union. . 

The convention which will be submitted 
to the delegates in October applies to ail 
automotive traffic, and recognizes that each 
state has exclusive control over the use of 
its own highways. It is stipulated that all 
vehicles before admission to international 
traffic shall be registered in the manner 
prescribed in the state of origin, and that 
a special international registration, marker 
shall be required for admission to interna- 
tional traffic. Motor vehicle operators are 
required to have driving certificates as re- 
quired by the laws of their states. The 
convention provides that the rule of the 
road shall be to pass on the right when 
meeting another vehicle, and to pass on the 
left when overtaking; all vehicles approach- 
ing from the right have the right of way. 
Detailed specifications are contained in the 
convention as to the mechanical equipment 
that automotive vehicles must have, and 
also the size of vehicles and the loads that 
they shall be permitted to carry. 

Announcement is also made that the Pan 
American Confederation for Highway Edu- 
catign will entertain the delegates of the 
American Republics to the Sixth Interna- 
tional Road Congress at luncheon on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 4. The luncheon will be given 
at the Pan American Union. Invitations 
will be extended to members of the diplo- 
matic corps, high Government officials and 
others prominent in highway matters, to 
meet the delegates representing the nations 
of America. 


PAVING RECORD 
Claimed for Work 


In Pennsylvania 


State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Aug. 15. 
HEN contractors and maintenance 
men of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Highways constructed a total of 67.7 
miles of pavement during the week ended 
Aug. 7 they seta new mileage record for 
the seventh time in as many consecutive 
weeks, according to a statement issued by 
the Department. Total mileage of new 
pavement in the State for the current sea- 
son is 683.30, according to the statement, 

which follows in full text: 

The week ended Aug. 7 was the fourth 
in which contractors completed more than 
50 miles in a week and the seventh in 
which contractors and maintenance men 
together passed that figure. During the 
last four weeks the totals have exceeded 
60 miles per week and 257.16 miles of naw 
roads were completed. 

The chief engineer said the drought had 
really been a boon to contractors and De- 
partment workers but that some of the 
projects have been slowed down by scarc- 
ity of water, particularly those in high 
places. Contractors have been. piping 
water long distances for several weeks 
but the situation has been gradually 
growing worse as small streams dwindle, 
he said. 

A report of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment’s accomplishments in highway con- 
struction this season was sent to Presi- 
dent Hoover by the chief engineer of the 
Department, Samuel Eckels, who re- 
minded the President that Pennsylvania 
was prompt in answering his call for re- 
lief from unemployment. The report re- 
cited the contract construction for 1930 
which exceeds the 1929 record by more 
than 300 miles at midseason. 

Mr. Eckels said that allocation of funds 
and letting of contracts were essential to 
starting the program but the actual relief 
began with the payment of wages to work- 
ers, not only the 27,000 men actually con- 
structing highways, but many thousands 
producing materials for the roads and 
transporting them to the 334 contracts 
under way. Wages, he said, were the 
principal item and real source of benefit. 
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United States Bureau of Reclamation. 
The arid space shown in the above photograph is the site on which a town will be 
built to provide housing for the men who will construct Boulder Dam and for their 


A thousand men will be employed on the project for a period of from five 


to eight years and perhaps longer, according to information made available by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Jt is expected the town will have a population of between 
4,000 and 5,000 people. 7 





BOULDER DAM RAILROAD 


Construction Plans Are Described 


TUDIES of the transportation problem 
in connection with construction of the 
Boulder Dam and power plant have re- 
cently been made in the Denver office of 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, according to a state- 
ment contained in the current issue of 
The New Reclamation Era, official publi- 
cation of the Bureau. 

Approximately 4,670,000 cubic yards of 
material which will be excavated during 
course of construction operations will be 
hauled over a branch line of the railway 
system planned to provide transportation 
facilities. Construction of this branch 
line will involve the building of 10 tres- 
tles with a total length of 680 feet and 11 
tunnels having a total length of 995 feet, 
it is stated. 

An interesting feature of the proposed 
railroad system will be the permanent in- 
cline or funicular railroad which will ex- 
tend from the top of the canyon on the 
Nevada side to the location of the power 
plant below the dam. The length of the 
incline will be 1,288 feet, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

A 


Studies of the transportation problem 
in connection with construction of the 
Boulder Dam and power plant have re- 
cently beer made in the Denver office. A 
plan under consideration is to have that 
portion of the railroad from the main line 
to Summit, about 22 miles, built and oper- 
ated by the Union Pacific, and the re- 
mainder built by contract. From Summit 
to the dam site the railroad will be oper- 
ated by the contractor for the dam in the 
same manner as adopted at the Owyhee 
Dam now under construction in eastern 
Oregon. After the construction period 
the railroad will be operated for power 
plant maintenance. s 

The proposed railroad to the dam site 
will branch off from the main line of the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad (Union 
Pacific), near Bracken, about seven miles 
south of Las Vegas, Nev., and .extend 
easterly to the dam site on the Nevada 
side of the Colorado River, a distance of 
29.8 miles. The line will pass over two 
summits and will encounter a few miles 
of rather rough topography. The greater 
part of the distance from the main line to 
Raitroad Pass, the first summit, with an 
elevation of 2,376, can be ascended with 
easy grades, the maximum being 1.35 per 
cent. A fairly uniform country charac- 
terized by gravelly soil and wide shallow 
washes is crossed. From Summit station 
at elevation 2,497, where it is proposed to 
located the “interchange yard,” the line 
will descend on comparatively steep 
grades, as high as 5.12 per cent, to the 
top of the canyon wall at the dam site, 
elevation 1,445. At the interchange yard 
the usual type of locomotive will be 
changed for one adapted to the heavy 
grades beyond. 

Just before reaching the dam site the 
railroad will cross Hemenway Wash, an 
area about 10 miles long and 2 miles wide, 
from which the concrete aggregates may 
be obtained. Just north of Hemenway 
Wash is the tentative location for the 
town site. This main line from Bracken 
Junction to the canyon rim has been 
designated the oy line. 


Because of lack of space near the dam 
site, it probably will be necessary to re- 
handle and retransport all large high- 
pressure gates, cast-iron conduit lining, 
hydraulic equipment, reinforcing and 
structural steel, which may, therefore, be 
unloaded and stored in or near the inter- 
change yard and movéd to the dam as 
needed, either by the Hemenway Wash 
branch line or by the ridge route. 

The Hemenway Wash branch railroad 
or “LA” line will leave the Bracken Junc- 
tion-Damsite line about 3.8 miles south- 
west of the.canyon rim and extend down 
the Hemenway Wash a distance of about 
5.74 miles to the river level at a point 1.67 
miles above the dam site on the Nevada 
side, at elevation 700. This is the prob- 
able maximum high-water elevation and 
as low as it would be safe to locate the 
railroad grade. There will be 0.6 mile of 
secondary track required at the town site. 
‘An additional 2.11 miles of road will be 
built in an extension down the canyon to 
the lower tunnel portals. It is proposed 
to build the canyon section at grade ele- 
vation 700, with a. roadbed width of 12 
feet. Ten timberetrestles, 35 feet to 50 
feet in height, with a total length of 680 


* feet, are planned; also 11 tunnels with a 


total length of 995 feet. 
One of the purposes of the ” line 
will be to haul away dam and tunnel ex- 


cavation, which will amount to approxi- ’ 


mately 4,670,000 cubic yards. Track and 
cars can be run into the Nevada@iversion 


tunnels at th¢ upper portals by construc- 
tion of an incline. It will be desirable to 
remove tunnel and dam excavation mate- 
rial during the*first two years of the con- 
struction period. There are opportunities 
for dump along the ,rivengand in Hemen- 
way Wash. Material from the Arigona 
side would be conveyed across the river 
by cableways. a 
r 

An interesting feature of the proposed 
railroad system will be the permanent 
incline or funicular railroad which will 
extend from the top of the canyon on 
the Nevada side at elevation 1,425 down to 
elevation 690 at the river level or power 
plant location below the-dam. It will be 
used primarily*for transporting the power- 
plant electrical and hydraulic equipment; 
also in connection with maintenance’ and 
operation ‘ef the power plant for lowering 
into the canyon necessary materials and 
supplies. The incline railroad will be 
connected with the construction railroad 
(“L” line) by a “power-house spur” 1,900 
feet long, and it will be possible to trans- 
fer a standard loaded freight car from the 
canyon rim to the river level below. 

The length of the incline will be 1,288 
feet. Because of the steep slope of 0.693 
it would be impracticable’ to move a 
standard railroad car over the incline, 
making it necessary to transfer the car 
to a special incline car with a horizontal 
platform handled by a stationary hoist 
and cable line. The scheme used by the 
city of Seattle in the construction of an 
incline @ailroad at the Diablo Dam was 
used as a basis for a preliminary estimate. 
The railroad car is run onto the special 
incline car platform, the longitudinal axis 
of which is at a right angle with the direc- 
tion of travel and the incline. The incline 
car or transfer platform is supported by a 
structural steel frame mounted gn four 
four-wheel standard railway car trucks 
moving on two parallgl standard-gauge 
railroad tracks. The counterweight and 
car travels on a third standard-gauge rail- 
road track’on the center line of the in- 
cline, halfway between the two outside 
tracks and also carries rollers for sup- 
porting the cable hoist line. 
width of 50 feet will be required. The 
incline will also be utilized for the trans- 
portation of workmen, and a large num- 
ber can be transported in one,trip on the 
incline transfer car platform, which would 
probably be 14 by it. feet ip size. 


There is an ifm of $2,500,000 for con- 
struction of the railroad system included 
in the appropriation of $10,660,000 for the 
first year’s work. Early in 1929 the Union 
Pacific engineers made location surveys 
to determine the most feasible route from 
the main line to the dam. Based on these 
surveys, a final survey is now being made 
by Government engineers for the purpose 
of preparing plans, specifications, and 
schedules of quantities for advertisement. 
The construction will probably be divided 
into five schedules, as follows: Schedule 
1, Bracken Junction to Summit, 22.71 
miles, and also 5.16 miles of secondary 
and yard tracks; schedule 2, “L” line 
Summit to dam terminal, 7.69 miles in- 
cluding loop at dam terminal and 1.02 
miles of secondary track; schedule 3, 
Hemenway Wash branch railroad, “LA” 
line, 5.75 miles, including 0.57 mile of 
secondary track at town site; schedule 4, 
Hemenway Wash branch railroad, canyon 
section 2.11 miles including 0.57 mile of 
siding and secondary track; schedule 5, 
incline railroad. 

This railroad will handle an enormous 
amount of material and equipment, in- 
cluding about 5,500,000 barrels or 15000,- 
000 tons of cement; 28,000,000 pounds of 
reinforcement and structural steel; 34,- 
400,000 pounds of conduit lining, steel 
penstocks, pumping and piping, and mis- 
cellaneous metal work; 19,600,000 pounds 
of gates and valves; 40,000,000 pounds 
of electrical equipment, and 15,600,000 
pounds of hydraulic equipment. It will 


A roadbed 


~ 


also be necessary to move about 7,320,000 - 


tons of gravel, sand, and rock to the con- 
crete-mixing plant. 
contractor’s equipment, and ‘construction 
plant would approximate 253,000 tons. 

Considering the large investment in the 
power plant (with approximately $14,000,- 
000 invested in machinery and electrical 
equipment alone) and the possibility of 
serious losses in power revenue should a 
breakdown in machinery occur, operation 
of the railroad after the construction pe- 
riod will be necessary for the occasional 
transportation of plant equipment replace- 
ments, such as turbine runners and trans- 
formers, and also hauling lubricants and 
miscellaneous supplies. This can be han- 
died mush better by railroad than by road 
trucks. 
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Survey in Nicaragua 
A REPORT was recently received at 

the headquarters of the Nic- 
araguan Canal Survey at Granada, 
concerning the progress of the survey 
for a railroad in the Rio Deseado sec- 
tor. This railroad survey is being 
made for and at the request of the 
Government of Nicaragua. 

One of the taske of Company “B” 
of the United States Army Engineer 
Battalion is the preliminary location 
of the railroad line parallel to the 
canal line from Greytown to the East 
Divide. The soldier-surveyors of 
Company “B” report the completion 
of the topographic work. 

A detailed report has not yet been 
received from Greytown. However, it 
is understood from the information at 
hand in Granada that an exploring 
party has pushed its way through the 
20 miles of swamp and jungle amidst 
which the projected railroad will run 
and made the necessary instrumental 
measurements. More complete infor- 
mation is expected soon. 

(Issued by Department of War.) 


COPPER ROOFS 


Subject of Study 
By Federal Bureau 


AN INVESTIGATION of types of seams 

used in constructing roofs of sheet 
copper has recently been completed by 
the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Department. Two 
of the five or six types of seams developed 
by roofers during the hundreds of years 
that they have been making use of sheet 
copper form the main subject of the study, 
according to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

Sheet copper has been used as a roofing 
material for hundreds of years. In the 
course of this time, some five or six types 
of seams for joining the sheets have been 
proved by experience to be suitable for 
copper roofing. Two of these-types formed 
the main subject of an investigation re- 
— completed by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

On many old buildings with copper 
roofs the seams are calked. with a white 
lead and linseed oil mixture. A notable 
example is the State House in Boston. Al- 
though these calked seams have given 
very satisfactory service, an exact meas- 
ure of their weather-proof qualities has 
not previously been made. Leakage tests 
on both new and old seams showed that 
this type of seam can be used wherever 
the depth of water which may remain 
standing for several days on the roof will 
not exceed four inches. This depth rarely 
occurs except in gutters. A small section 
of seam removed from a roof after many 
years of service stood continuously for 
45 days under 12 inches of water without 
any signs of leaking. 


a 


Many divergent opinions concerning 
soldered seams are held by experienced 
roofers. 
tests on 800 specimens was made in order 
to settle the question in issue and show 
how to obtain the strongest seams. Most 
roofers will use only killed acid flux. 
While this may possibly be justified from 
the standpoint of convenience in solder- 
ing, the tests showed that resin flux and 
a prepared commercial flux gave equally 
strong seams. 

Perhaps the most disputed point is the 
question whether flat lock seams require 
large amounts of solder on the upper 
surface in order to give the maximum 
strength. It was found that the strength 
was increased by using larger quantities 
of solder, but the increase was slight. 
However, by pretinning, that is, dipping 
the edges of the sheets to be joined in flux 
and then in molten solder or tin, the maxi- 
mum strength was obtained. Pretinned 
seams were very much stronger than those 
not pretinned even though made with 
large amounts of solder. | 

quesher question is the effect of con- 
tinuous load on a soldgred seam. This 
was studied by suspending heavy loads 
from small sections of seams for periods 
of less than 1 to nearly 300 days. The 
results indicate that a soldered lap seam 
can sustain a load of about 350 pounds 
per square inch of seam indefinitely with- 
out failure. The limit for, pretinned one- 
half-inch flat lock seams was found to be 
about 375 pounds per square inch of seam. 
These values can be employed to design 
seams for the conditions under which they 
are to be used. The Bureau recommends 
that a factor of safety be adopted since it 
is not possible to properly inspect a fin- 
ished seam. 

This investigation will be more fully 
degcribed in the September number of the 
Bureau of Standards Journal of. Research. 
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STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
To House Ohio’s Administrative Work 


State of Ohio: Columbus, Aug. 15. 


QHIO’s State offices, now scattered 
through more than a dozen widely- 
separated buildings in Columbus, will be 


housed. under one roef when the new. 


$5,500,000 State office building is com- 
pleted within the next two years. Ground 
will, be broken for the building on the 
Scioto River front, one block west of the 
statehomse, within the next few weeks, the 
State Office Building Commission has an- 
nounced. 

Attorney General Gilbert Bettman has 
announced that all but two parcels of land 
on the site of the building have been ac- 
quired through negotiations with the 
property owners and that unless the other 
two parcels are acquired shortly, con- 
demnation proceedings will be started. In 
addition to the site for the building 
proper, the State will acquire other land 
for park purposes surrounding the build- 
ing. Land owned by the city of Columbus 
has been deeded to the State to complete 
a tract of two full city blocks which will 
be given over to the building, its ap- 
proaches and spacious park land around 
the building. The building will be a unit 
in Columbus’ new civic center where the 
city hall, municipal court and Central 
High School buildings already are located. 

The. building is to be financed.from the 
proceeds of a direct State levy of two- 
tenths of a mill on all property for the 
years of 1929 and 1930, as authorized by 
the last General Assembly and from pro- 
ceeds of the sale of one State-owned build- 
ing now used for State offices and the sale 
of a 99-year lease on another building. 
Site of the building is expected to cost 
$1,500,000, Attorney General Bettman has 
estimated. ; 

A 

Harry Hake, Cincinnati architect, and 
Frank W. Bail, Cleveland, and Alfred A. 
Hahn, Toledo, are consulting architects, 
chosen by the Commission appointed by 
Governor Cooper under provisions of the 
Morgan-Rohe Act of the last Assembly. 
The Commission is comprised of Col. 
Carmi A. Thompson, Cleveland, chairman; 
Warner P. Simpson, Columbus; William 
Green, Coshocton, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; William F. 
Wiley, Cincinnati; and Elmer S. Landes, 
Wooster. 

A statement issued by the State Office 
Building Commission, describing the proj- 
ect, follows in full text: 

The new Ohio State office building, cen- 
trally located in a park, in the Columbus 
civic center, will be an achievement com- 
bining architectural beauty and practical 
modern office building planning. This is 
assured from a study of the drawings ex- 
hibited to the State Office Building Com- 
mission by Architect Harry Hake, of Cin- 
cinnati, who has made rapid progress in 
the development of the drawings for this 
project. Consulting Architects Frank W. 
Bail, of Cleveland, and Alfred A. Hahn, 
of Toledo, are collaborating with Mr. 
Hake. 

The site, bounded by Broad, Front, 
Town streets and Scioto Boulevard, is 


WELDED STEEL 


Tested for Use in 
Subway Columns 


ESTS of bases for columns used in sub- 

way construction which have been con- 
ducted at the Bureau of Standards show 
that use of fusion welding in fabrication 
produces results which are practically equal 
to those obtained when riveting of the 
strongest type is employed, according to 
a statement issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Fusion welding is coming into use for 
fabricating steel structures, according to 
the Bureau of Standards. One field where 
this process can be used to advantage is 
to join the comparatively small pieces re- 
quired for the base of a column. The base 
is necessary to distribute the load carried 
by the column over the weaker concrete 
footing. If the base is fabricated by rivet- 
ing, it is necessary to use eight or nine 
shore pieces of rolled angles or plates. Only 
three pieces of rolled plate are needed for 
the welded base. ® 

Tests made at the Bureau of Standards 
in cooperation with the American Bridge 
Company showed that the welded base was 
practically as strong as the strongest type 
of riveted base. As the welded base is be- 
lieved to be both lighter and cheaper, this 
modern method of fabricating steel will 
probably be used extensively in the future 
for making columns for the subways in 
our large cities. 

This work will be discussed in greater 
detail in the September number of the 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Research. 





OHIO’S STATE OFFICE BUILDING 





An architect’s drawing of the building which the State of Ohio is to build to pro- 


vide offi 


s for its administrative forces is reproduced above. 


The building, which 


will cost approximately $5,500,000, according to a statement issued by the State 
Office Building Commission, is scheduled for completion in two years. 


‘ 


1,160 feet long by 270 feet wide at the 
broadest point with the long side opposite 
the broad sweeping bend of the Scioto 
River. The surrounding ground will be 
landscaped in a befitting manner. The 
Fargas fn of the building will be digni- 

ed and imposing and will harmonize with 
the public buildings comprising the civic 
center group. / 

Seventeen different departments of the 
State government, now widely scattered 
throughout the city, together with the 
State library, will be housed under one 
roof in the proposed State office building. 
The new arrangement will be of great 
convenience to the public in transacting 
business with the State and will reduce 
the operating costs of the departments. 

The drawings contemplate a building 
with a base three stories in height with 
the shaft having 10 additional stories over 
which is located the library stack quar- 
ters. 

A 

Monumental entrances are provided at 
the center of the long Scioto Boulevard 
and Front Street facades, giving access 
to the large public concourse extending 
the entire length of building with en- 
trances at the north and south ends from 
the parks. 

Eight high speed modern electric ele- 
vators, located in elevator alcove, located 
immediately off from the two principal 
entrances and concourse, will provide ade- 
quate vertical travel and will discharge 
and receive passengers to and from the 
public corridors on all upper floors. In 
addition to the passenger elevators, a 
freight elevator is provided, which, in ad- 
dition to its ordinary functions will carry 
crated books, periodicals, etc., to and 
from the State circulating and traveling 
libraries. Delivery of all freight will be 
through a service entrance at the south 
end of building, to a receiving room in 
which the freight elevator discharges. 

Spacious court or public hearing rooms 
for departmental requirements will be lo- 
cated in the first story with the necessary 
committee rooms, offices for clerks, at- 
taches, etc. This arrangement eliminates 
elevator service for large groups of citi- 
zens attending public hearings. 

The State Library will be located in the 
top stories, thereby insuring ample light 
and quiet. Library stack rooms will be 
housed in the stack unit directly over the 
office stories. This unit covers practically 
the entire area of the building and is sev- 
eral tiers high. The stack room will be 
connected to the delivery room of library 
by means of book conveyors and book lifts 
to insure the rapid delivery of books to the 
delivery desk and to facilitate the return 
of books to the stack room. 

A 

The commissioners and the architects 
realize that the paramount issue is the de- 
signing of a practical office building to ef- 
ficiently house the many employes and to 
permit the economical functioning of all 
the departments. The architects’ plan of 
a typical office story shows a long, narrow 
building with the corridor extending length- 
wise of the building and with the affices 
— sides of same and at the extreme 
ends. 

Every window jn the exterior walls opens 
onto office space, thereby utilizing 100 per 
cent of the natural windew light for work 
spaces and relegating the stairs, toilet 
rooms, corridors, elevators, pipe shafts, etc., 
to interior areas away from the windows 
and therefore unsuitable for office pprposes. 
Attention is given to finishing nfaterials, 
mechanical equipment, fixtures, etc., to in- 
sure a finished structure, modern in every 
respect, well lighted, heated and ventilated, 
and economical to maintain. 

A garage for the convenience of depart- 
ment executives and their assistants will 
be placed in the ground story. 

The structure will house all State activi- 
ties until 1940, and probably 1950, and pro- 
vides moreover for a perfectly harmonious 
expansion to the north and south by means 
of which the capacity of the building may 
be increased more than 100 per cent. 


CITY PAVEMENT 


Specifications 
Are Discussed 


HE need for adoption of standard spec- 

ifications for paving materials and ma- 
chinery by cities is noted in an article 
appearing in the Commercial Standards 
Monthly, official organ of the Bureau of 
Sendards. Full text of the article fol- 
ows: 

Dudley T. Corning, chief of bureau of 
highways, Philadelphia, Pa., and chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the city offi- 
cials’ division, American Road Builders’ 
Association, said: 

“We are living in a period of stand- 
ardization and simplification. In every 
branch of industry commissions and com- 
mittees are working on the standardizing 
of products and practices to reduce wastes 
and decrease production costs. 

“Standardization and simplification of 
paving specifications should be of great 
benefit to the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of paving materials and machinery. 
Why should producers of crushed stone 
or gravel have to make a dozen gradings 
when one or two would serve the paving 
industry, or why should the asphalt in- 
dustry have to produce so many differ- 
ent materials to be used for the same 
purpose? 

“Cities do not, as a rule, adopt any so- 
called model specifications as standard. 
The specifications of most cities are built 
up as a result of the paving practice of 
that city, modified by ideas gathered from 
the many ‘so-called’ standard specifica- 
tions which come in the daily mail of 
every city engineer. This is liable to lead 
to even greater confusion. 

“Standard specifications can be written 
only after studying the requirements of 
many cities and the products-of_ many 
manufacturers. Specifications to be 
standard must be universally asseptable. 

“It is probably true that specifications 
for the materials of construction are be- 
ing made gradually to conform to some 
model which is universally recognized as 
a standard throughout the country.” 








» 
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THE AIR MAIL IN ALASKA 
Cited as Filling Exceptional Needs 


HE air mail service of Alaska was in- 

augurated in 1922 by; Carl Ben Eiel- 
son, as contractor, who left Fairbanks 
for McGrath with the United States mail, 
under a specia! experimental air mail con- 
tract. for ten trips, distance about 300 
miles, according to information made 
available by the Department of the In- 
terior. Previously, the Winter mail had 
required about 17 days in transit by dog 
sled. The first air mail trip was accom- 
plished in 2 hours and 45 minutes. The 
information made available by the Depart- 
ment follows: 

The success of Mr. Eielson’s endeavors 
caused the people of interior Alaska to 
quickly see and appreciate the possibili- 
ties of the airplane as an_ instrument 
peculiarly adapted to the dificult trans- 
portation problems of the interior of 
Alaska and to realize, its possible vita! 
influence in territorial development. 

The successful accomplishment of the 
McGrath experimental mail contract 
marks the beginning of commercial avia- 
tion in the Territory of Alaska. With the 
realization of its economic possibilities 
the people of the interior prevailed upon 
the 1925 legislature to authorize the diver- 
sion of a limited amount of the terri- 
torial road appropriation Zor the construc- 
‘tion and maintenance ef aviation fields, 

and as a result, aviation fields have been 
constructed at the following localities: 
W Second division: Nome, Solomon, Golovin, 

Moses Point, Unalakleet, Council, Mar- 

shall, Teller, Deering, Keewalik, Candle, 

Kotzebue; total, 12. i ; 

Third division: Anchorage, Kenai, 

Valdez, Wasilla, Cache Creek, Curry, Wil- 


SPECIAL RULES 


To Govern Trafiic 


During Air Races 


ROTECTION of aircraft flying in the 
vicinity of the Curtiss-Wright-Rey- 
nolds Airport, Chicago, Ill., during the 
course of the national air races which will 
be held at that field Aug. 23 to Sept. 1, 
is the object of special regulations an- 
nounced in a statement issued by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, which follows in full text: | 

Special air traffic rules for the naviga- 
tion and protection of aircraft flying in 
the vicinity of the Curtiss-Wright-Rey- 
nolds Airport, Chicago, Ill., during the pe- 
riod of the national air races were pro- 
mulgated today by Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. The special rules will be 
effective from Aug. 23 to Sept. 1, inclu- 
sive. 

“In addition to the special Department 
of Commerce air traffic rules,” Mr. Young 
said, “airmen will be subject to the Cur- 
tiss-Wright-Reynolds Airport rules and 
regulations after landing and prior to tak- 
ing off.” 

The special air traffic rules follow: 

1. Aircraft shall not be flown at any 
height over the Curtiss-Wright-Reynolds 
Airport, Chicago, Ill., nor within 1,000 
feet horizontally thereof, except such air- 
craft as are participating in events spe- 

® cifically scheduled by the authorities in 
charge of the national air races, or as 
otherwise provided therein. 
a 

2. Signals: For the purpose of avoiding 
confusion and to facilitate the landing 
and take-off of aircraft at the said Cur- 
tiss-Wright-Reynolds Airport, the follow- 
ing special signals will govern: 

A. Airport, open: The airport is de- 
clared open when the signal panel on the 
ground near the pylon and finish line lo- 
cated at the south side of the airport 
shows white with the word “open” painted 
thereon, and the red neon light on the 
south portion of the roof of the large han- 
gar is unlighted. 

B. Airport, closed: The airport is de- 
clared closed when the signal panel, on the 
ground near the pylon and finish line as 
above described shows orange with the 
word “closed” painted thereon, and red 
neon light on the south portion of the roof 
of large hangar is lighted. The tentative 
plan is to declare the airport open on the 
hour and half hour and to remain open 
for approximately 10 minutes to take care 
of arrivals and departures. 

3. Arrivals: A.. When the airport is de- 
clared open, aircraft proposing to land 
shall approach from the southeast and ef- 
fect a landing. In the event the airport 
is closed, aircraft proposing to land shall 
approach from the southeast and make 
large circular turns to the left in the 
southeast area at least 1,000 feet horizon- 
tally from the boundary of the airport at 
a minimum altitude of 1,000 feet until the 
airport is declared open, at which time 
they may then effect a landing. 

B. Upon completion of the landing roll, 
all pilots shall observe the traffic officer 
stationed in the immediate vicinity of the 
pylon and receive instructions for further 
movements of the aircraft upon the air- 

# port. 

4. Departure: Take-offs may be made 
only when the airport is open and so indi- 
cated by the signals as above described. 


ARMY AIR RATINGS 

Four flying ratings of the Army Air 

Corps are held by 18 officers stationed 
at 15 separate posts, while all but 18 offi- 
cers hold at least one of the ratings, ac- 
cording to,a statemen* issued by the De- 
partment of War. The statement, in’ full 
text, follows: 

The Army Air Corps lists four flying 
ratings by which flyers of this service are 
designated: Airplane pilot (including 
junior airplane pilot and_military aviator), 
air observer, airship pilot ang balloon 
observer. 

All bui 18 Air Corps officers have one 
or more of the above ratings, with 60 per 
cent of all Air Corps officers holding more 
than one rating. 

There are also 18 officers who hold all 
four ratings with experience in all four 
branches of military aviation. These 18 
officers are stationed in 15 different posts 
in the United States and its possessions. 
In rank they are 3 majors, 3 captains and 
the remaining 12 first. lieutenants. 





low Creek, Moose Creek, Susitna Station, 
Lake Spenard, McCarthy, Seward, Cordova 
(17 miles out), Lower Tonsina, Copper 
Center, Kusilof, Ninilchik, Cantwell; to- 
tal, 18. Fourth division: Fairbanks, Nen- 
ana, Kantishna, Lake Minchumina, Telida, 
Berrys Landing, McGrath, Tokotna, Ophir, 
Flat, Manleys Hot Springs, American 
Creek, Tanana, Ruby, Nulato, Livengood, 
Fort Yukon, Rampart, Chandalar, Wise- 
man, Circle Hot Springs, 
Springs, Palmer Creek, Eagle, Chicken 
Creek, Healy, Bettles River; total, 27. 
Fairbanks also has a landing field for 
dirigibles. .* 

The dimensions of the fields vary in 
size from 250 feet by 600 feet to 600 feet 
by 1,400 feet. The Fairbanks and An- 
chorage fields each have two runways 400 
feet by 2,000 feet and are provided with 
modern lighting equipment. 

Aviation companies operating from An- 
chorage, Fairbanks, and Nome have fur- 
nished excellent service, with equipment 
practically new and maintained by ex- 
perienced personnel. Another company, 
which began operations in May, 1929, has 
been successful in furnishing reliable 
service between Juneau and other towns 
in southeastern Alaska, and between 
these points and Seattle, Wash. Only 
skilled and experienced aviators have been 
employed by these companies. 


‘SAFETY’? CRAFT 


Said to Avert 
Chance of Spin 








me NEW type of safety” airplane is to be 
demonstrated and possibly manufac- 
tured in Montreal. according to a report re- 


ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Vice Consul Alan N. Steyne. The re- 
port, summarized in a statement issued by 
the Department, says claims that the craft 
cannot spin are being made. It is said the 
plane is equipped with special wings which 
maintain the craft in such a position as to 
make a dangerous spin impossible. 

The statement issued by the Department 
follows in full text: 

‘A new “safety” type of airplane is to be 
demonstrated and possibly manufactured in 
Montreal. It is claimed that the aircraft 
cannot spin. The “nonspinning” feature is 
said to be achieved as a result of special 
wings having been so perfected that they 
resist air currents and maintain the cratt 
in a position, in which a dangerous spin 
would be impossible. It is claimed that the 
construction of the airplane enables it to re- 
tain horizontal positions transversely, in- 
cline right or left arbitrarily, without ever 
going over on to the wing, thus rendering 
the craft immune not only from a spinning 
dive, but also from stalling in the air and 
nonskidding. 
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The airplane is reported to be of very 
simple construction, facilitating the erec- 
tion and dismantling of the craft. The 
fuselage is made from special steel tubing 
to insure the highest degree of protection 
for the occupants in case of accidents. It 
is claimed that the rigid structure insures 
greater longevity, lower initial outlay and a 
speed of 150 kilometers per hour. 

The design is similar to that of the “Eng- 
lish Moth” type but attention was concen- 
trated upon producing a general purpose, 
“knock-about” plane, safer than the average 
and possessing higher performance, result- 
ing from the use of a more powerful engine. 
It is said that the plane possesses excep- 
tional power for quick takeoffs and re- 
stricted landings on ground, snow or water, 
together with ability to maintain perfect 
cross stability at speeds as low as 30 miles 
per hour. 


This new type of aircfaft is manufac- 
tured by the Pocke-Wulf Aeroplane Com- 
pany of Germany. If the demonstrations 
prove successful, it is understood that a 
Canadian company will be formed to manu- 
facture the Focke-Wulf in Montreal. 


GUNNERY PRIZE 


Given to Squadron 
Of Marine Corps 


‘THE gunnery trophy for the highest 

merit in aircraft gunnery for observa- 
tion and scouting squadrons has been 
awarded Naval Observation Plane Squad- 
ron Nine of the Marine Corps, according 
to a statement issued by the Department 
of the Navy. No other squadron in the 
class attained a rating within 95 per cent 
of the winning group. The announcement 
in full text follows: 

The name VO-9M indicates the function 
and duty of this squadron. ‘“V” desig- 
nates “Aircraft,” “O” designates “Observa- 
tion,” “9” designates the number of the 
squadron and “M” designates the Marine 
Corps. 

At the present time Observation Squad- 
ron Nine is operating 8 standard naval 
observation planes, O2U-1s, constructed 
for the Bureau of Aeronautics by the 
Chance Vought Corporation, East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

This squadron was placed in commis- 
sion in January, 1919, and arrived in Haiti 
on Mar. 31 of that year. During the early 
part of the Haitian occupation, this 
squadron materially assisted in the sup- 
pression of hostile bandits, and is now en- 
gaged in maintaining a mail and passenger 
carrying schedule to outlying stations. 

Maj. James E. Davis, U. S. M. C., is the 
present Commanding Officer of Observa- 
tion Squadron Nine-M, having relieved 
Maj. Francis T. Evans in July of this 
year. Major Davis is well acquainted with 
flying conditions in West Indian waters 
as he was one of the pilots who helped to 
make an aerial survey of the north and 
south coasts of Cuba. - Another outstand- 
ing pilot attached to this unit is Capt. 
Ford O. (Tex) Rogers, the famous stunt 
fiver of Marine Corps Aviation. 








Chena Hot. 
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5 United States Navy. 
The official sketch reproduced above shows the Navy dirigible “ZRS-4,” now being built, as it will appear when completed. 





INTERPRETATION OF AIR RULES 


Promulgated by Aeronautics Branch 


HE tentative draft of proposed inter- 
pretations of regulations governing 
scheduled operation of interstate passenger 
services by airplane has been made public 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the current issue of 
the bimonthly “Air Commerce Bulletin.” 
The first three sections of the regulations, 
promulgated and announced in the May 
15 issue of the “Bulletin,” are held to be 
self-explanatory, and the interpretations of 
the other sections follow in full text: 


See. 4. Aircraft and airmen. (Regula- 
tions.) 

(a) Aircraft shall be provided with suit- 
able instruments and equjpment and shall 
be properly adaptable to the nature of the 
service involved, and to the conditions at- 
tendant thereon. 

(b) An adequate number of qualified air- 
men shall be employed who shall be fully 
competent in all phases of the particular 
operation, including the use of equipment, 
devices, accessories, and other aids incident 
to the operation for which the certificate 
is issued. The Secretary of Commerce may, 
in his discretion, require that the crews 
of the aircraft employed shall include such 
qualified personnel, other than the pilot in 
command, as may be necessary safely to 
carry out the particular operation. 

Interpretation: A. Equipment.—Air- 
craft.—A sufficient number of aircraft of 
a type properly adaptable for the service 
involved shall be provided. 
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Day flying.—Compass, instrument, or in- 
struments to indicate banking and turning, 
complete set of engine instruments, air- 
speed indicator, climb indicator, altimeter, 
fire extinguishers, safety belts, first-aid 
kits, clock, and an adequate method of de- 
termining amount of fuel in the tanks 
at all times. Suitable containers are to 
be provided’ when smoking is permitted. 
Complete maps for the route must be car- 
ried, and in addition zone maps covering 
an area of 75 miles on each side and beyond 
ends of the route showing the location of 
airports, radio-communication _ stations, 
radio-beacons, and intermediate landing 
fields. 

Night flying —Same as for day flying, 
and in addition electric landing lights, navi- 
gation lights, cabin lights, instrument-board 
lights with rheostat control (all lights to 
be controlled from pilot’s cockpit), two 
flash lights of adequate size, at least two 
approved flares of parachute type. 


Over-water flying—Same equipment to 
be carried as for flying over land, and in 
addition suitable signal flares, Very’s pis- 
tols, or rockets. Life preservers or ap- 
proved flotation devices must be provided 
for each person on board. 

Radio.—It is proposed that the follow- 
ing radio equipment will be required when 
it has become suitably available and its 
practical application demonstrated. 


All aircraft shall be provided with ap- 
proved radio receiving apparatus for the 
purpose of receiving radio range beacon 
signals and/or weather broadcasts; all air- 
craft with passenger capacity of eight or 
more, exclusive of crew, shall in addition 
be provided with two-way radio communi- 
cation facilities, capable of communication 
at all times under normal conditions with 
one or more of the ground stations pro- 
vided. 

Fuel supply.—Suitably located interme- 
diate refueling stations shall be provided, 
unless the plane carries 35 per cent addi- 
tional fuel and oil in excess of that nor- 
mally required for flight between the sched- 
uled stops. At no time, however; shall less 
than 35 per cent excess fuel for flight under 
normal conditions between scheduled or in- 
termediate stops be carried. 
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B. Flight personnel.—First pilot.—A first 
pilot shall hold a transport license, a rating 
for the type of aircraft employed, and shall 
be thoroughly familiar with the route 
flown; also he shall be fully competent in 
all phases of the particular operation, *in- 
cluding the use of equipment, devices, ac- 
cessories, and other aids incident thereto. 

Familiarity with the route, including in- 
termediate fields, terminals, land marks, 
etc., contemplates at least five round trips 
over the particular route, under the super- 
vision and direction of an authorized first 
pilot. 

Copilot—A copilot is required when (a) 
aircraft capacity is 15 passengers or more; 
or (b) gross weight of aircraft is 15,000 
pounds or more; and/or (c) where the 
pilot flies a schedule of 4 hours or more 
in any one day on aircraft having a seat- 
ing capacity of 8 passengers or more. 

A copilot may hold either a transport 
or limited commercial license, and may 
function as such without a rating for the 
particular type aircraft employed. 

Radio operator.—The first pilot, copilot, 
or other member of the crew. may serve 
in the capiiity of radio operator, unless 
unusual circumstances in connection with 
the route, equipment, or service makes it 
advisable to arrange otherwise. 

Steward or cabin attendant.—In aircraft 
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having a passenger capacity in excess of 
eight a steward or cabin attendant shall 
be provided. The copilot or radio opera- 
tor may serve as such, unless unusual cir- 
cumstances attendant upon a particular 
route or service make a different arrange- 
ment advisable. 

Flight-time limitations.—A first pilot or 
copilot shall not be on flight duty more 
than a scheduled 8 hours in any one day, 
nor more than 80 hours per week. In the 
event flight duty exceeds 6 hours in any 
one day at least a 24-hour period shall in- 
tervene before additional flight duty is as- 
sumed. ° 

Sec. 5. Maintenance of equipment. (Reg- 
ulations. ) 

A 


All aircraft, including engines and equip- 
ment, shall be maintained to the highest 
degree of operating efficiency, and to this 
end certain fixed periods will be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Commerce for 
the inspection, repair, and overhaul of air- 
craft, engines, instruments, and equipment. 

Interprefation.—Equipment and _ person- 
nel.—Air transport operators shall provide 
adequate equipment, competent personnel, 
and suitable facilities for the maintenance 
of aircraft, engines, instruments, and equip- 
ment. Aircraft engines shall have a com- 
plete overhauling and replacement of worn 
parts at least once in each 300 hours. In- 
struments and accessories shall be over- 
hauled at suitable intervals to insure their 
proper functioning at all times. 

Sec. 6. Airways and air navigation facili- 
(Regulations. ) 

All airways or routes over which sched- 
uled operations are conducted or proposed 
shall be provided with such air navigation 
facilities as are considered necessary by 
the Secretary of Commerce in the interest 
of safe and reliable operation of the par- 
ticular service involved or to be under- 
taken. 


Interpretation.—Terminal airports.—Ter- 
minal airports shall be adequate in size and 
sufficiently free of obstructions to permit 
the ae operation of the equipment to be 
used. 


Intermediate fields.—Intermediate fields, 
properly marked and of adequate size, shall 
be at"intervals not to exceed 50 miles, un- 
less terrain conditions make it impractical 
or impossible. . 

Lighting equipment.—Routes over which 
there is night flying shall be adequately 
lighted, including lighted and marked ter- 
minals and intermediate fields. 

Weather information.—Adequate 
weather-reporting facilities shall be pro- 
vided at terminals and en route to insure 
accurate weather reports. 

Pending the time radio communication 
is required or employed for the transmis- 
sion of weather information to the aircraft 
in flight a suitable visual signaling system 
will be required. 


ties. 
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Ground communications.—Some suitable 
form of ground communication between 
terminals and such other points along the 
route as circumstances may make necessary. 

Sec. 7. Ground organizations. (Regu- 
lations.) 


The operator shall provide to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of Commerce an 
adequate and properly qualified ground or- 
ganization to administer efficiently all 
phases of the ground operation, including 
maintenance. 

Interpretation.—Sufficient and competent 
ground personnel and adequate facilities 
shall be provided for maintenance of ground 
equipment, such as lights, radio equipment, 
etc., and to insure the safe handling of 
traffic. 

The foregoing is in addition to the regu- 
lar inspection and maintenance require- 
ments set forth in the Air Commerce Reg- 
ulations. 


Sec. 8. Flight clearance. (Regulations.) 


Each scheduled flight shall be authorized, 
delayed, suspended, or canceled by compe- 
tent officials designated by the holder of 





Venezuela’s First Civil Field 


N airplane landing field of approxi- 

mately 1,190,000 square yards, 
the first civil aviation field in the coun- 
try, has been authorized by the Vene- 
zuelan Government, according to a re- 
port received in the Department of 
Comnferce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Rolland Welch. , 

The field is to be located north of 
Laguna de Valencia on the Maracay- 
Valencia Highway. It will serve both 
land and sea planes. 

There are to be two hangars, one 
for land planes, and one on the lagoon 
for seaplanes and amphibians. The 
hangars will be of steel construction, 
approximately 27 feet wide, 44 feet 
long and 9 feet high. Each hangar 


will have a machine shop attached. A 
passenger station serving both land 
and seaplanes will be built. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





the Certificate of Authority. The manner 
and form in which this is accomplished 
will be prescribed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Interpretation.—(a) A competent opera- 
tions official shall be provided at terminals 
to supervise all phases of operation. . 

(b) Clearance cards are to be used and 
shall substantially conform to and contain 
such information as shown in the attached 
forms. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Figure 1 
TERMINAL CLEARANCE 
(Name of operating company) 
Station 


Dae Aicccvccse am 
WRG. Nivicanaecuses 
Authority is hereby granted for plane 
——, license No. ——, to proceed this date 


from above station to - This authori- 
zation is premised upon the pilot receiving 
a clearance card with an approved weather 
report at each intermediate scheduled stop. 

(1) Plane, engines, and equipment have 
been inspected and found in satisfactory 
condition for flight. 

(2) Plane is fueled with —— 
gasoline and —— gallons of oil. 

(3) A complete copy of the weather re- 
port compiled within the last hour for the 
route to be flown and report of any ab- 
normal conditions of fields for scheduled 
stops en route are attached hereto. 

a * 

I hereby certify that the above informa- 
tion is correct to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 


gallons of 


Operations manager 
I hereby acknowledge receipt of the fore- 
going clearance, including weather report, 
and consider conditions suitable for the 
scheduled flight. 


’ Pilot in charge 
Figure 2 
INTERMEDIATE STOP CLEARANCE 
(Name of operating company) 
Station 

Date Bia 

TNUND o nate or m. 

Weather and field conditions being con- 
sidered satisfactory for flight, as per at- 


tached weather report compiled at ——— m., 
plane No. ——-, license No. ——, is hereby 
authorized to proceed from this station 





to 

The airplane was refueled at this station 
with —— gallons gasoline and yal- 
lons oil. 





Field attendant 

The undersigned hereby acknowledges re- 
ceipt of the foregoing clearance and con- 
siders all conditions suitable for the sched- 
uled flight. 

, Pilot 

Sec. 9. Operations instructions. 
lations. ) 

The Secretary of Commerce may from 
time to time prescribe uniform instruc- 
tions pértaining to operations, the issuance 
and publication of which the holder of the 
Certificate of Authority shall be manda- 
tory, and such instructions shall be made 
conveniently available for the information 
of all passengers in the manner and form 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Interpretation.—The following constitute 
the current uniform instructions referred 
to in section 9: 

1. Strict observance of air traffic rules. 

2. Utilize the full effective landing and 
take-off areas of all fields. 

3. After all other preparations have been 
made and the aircraft has taxied to that 
point on the field from which it is to begin 
the take-off run the plane shall be stopped, 
engine*temperatures shall be checked, igni- 


(Regu- 


tion tested, and the individual engines 
tested at full throttle. 
4. So far as practicable, immediately 


after take-off the direction of flight shall 


not be altered until at least a minimum 
altitude of 500 feet shall have been at- 
tained. 
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5. Avoid all maneuvers not necessary to 
the orderly progress of the scheduled flight. 

6. Aircraft shall not deviate from the 
prescribed course except when special cir- 
cumstances render a departure necessary 
to avoid immediate danger or when such 
departure is required because of stress of 
weather conditions or other unavoidable 
causes: Provided, however, That no devia- 
tion shall be made from the air traffic rules 
pertaining to minimum altitudes of flight 
beGause of stress of weather conditions. 


7.« The authorized pilot or pilots shall be 
the sole manipulators of the controls of the 
aircraft while in flight, and passengers shall 
at no time be permitted to enter the pilot’s 
compartment, except, however, a duly au- 
thorized air-line inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce may, in the furtherance 
of his official duty, enter the pilot’s com- 
partment if and when it is deemed neces- 
sary or advisable. In the event the crew 
consists of more than one pilot, none shall 


” 
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RADIO. DEVICE 
To Guide Pilots 
Improved, Says 
Federal Agency 


A DEVICE which automatically controls 

intensity of radiobeacon signals and 
thus enables pilots who are “flying blind” 
to tell whether they are approaching or 
going away from a landing field has been 
made the object of additional improve- 
ments, according to an announcemen® 
contained in the current air commerce bul- 
letin issued by the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce. The im- 
provements have been made by the Re- 
search Division of the Branch, the agency 
which originally developed the device, it 
is stated in the announcement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Further improvements have been incor- 
porated in the automatic volume-control 
device recently developed by the research 
division of the Aeronautics Branch. This 
device operates to maintain constant re- 
ceiving set output signal intensity regard- 
less of the magnitude of the input voltage. 
Its operation depends upon the rectifica- 
tion of the output woltage and the applica- 
tion of this rectified voltage as negative 
bias on the grids of the radio-frequency 
amplifying tubes of the receiving set. 

Any increase in the output voltage due 
to increasing input voltage is accompained 
by an increase in this negative bias. This 
serves to reduce the sensitivity of the 
radio-frequency amplifying tubes, thereby 
maintaining substantially constant output 
voltage. 

Increasing input voltages are thus ac- 
companied by increasing negative biasing 
voltage on the radio-frequency tubes. A 
direct current milliammeter reading plate 
current supply will therefore show smaller 
deflections as the receiving set input volt- 
age is increased. 

When flying on the visual-type radio 
range beacon, this milliammeter may be 
used as an approximate distance indicator. 
As the distance of the airplane from the 
beacon is reduced the input voltage in- 
creases, thereby reducing the plate meter 
deflection. The reverse is true if the dis- 
tance of the airplane from the beacon in- 
creases. cee 

Flight tests made on this device have 
demonstrated its possibilities, particularly 
on the runway localizing beacon used in 
the research division’s blind-landing sys- 
tem. By virtue of its use as an approxi- 
mate distance indicator it at once tells the 
pilot whether he is approaching or going 
away from the landing field. 


AUSTRIAN GAIN 


In Air Operations 
Said to Be ‘Marked’ 


ALTHOUGH there is only one aircraft 

builder in the country, progress in 
civil aviation in Austria from 1922 to 1929 
is described as “marked” in a report to the 
Aeronautics Trade Division, Department 
of Commerce from Ernest L. Harris, con- 
sul general at Vienna. 

With an increase in the length of regu- 
lar air lines from 1,275 kilometers in 1922 
to 2,887 in 1929, the total distance in kilo- 
meters flown was 1,925,633 in 1929 and 
compared with 136,884 in 1922. There 
were 40 registered Austrian planes, 42 
pilots and 18 registered companies at the 
conclusion of 1929, while 10 of the com- 
panies maintain regular flying schedules. 

The Austrian lines transported 17,366 
passengers last year, in-contrast to only 
603 in 1922, and carried 698,772 kilograms 
of freight im 1929 as compared to 13,515 
seven years earlier. The total airplane 
production last year by the only manufac- 
turer in the country included four sport 
planes and one traffic plane, and three of 
these, estimated at $15,510, were exported 
to Switzerland. 

Austrian Air Transport. Co. maintains 
9 of the 18 lines, and carried 69,163 kilo- 
grams of passenger baggage last vear, 
6,411 kilograms of mail, 6,400 passengers 
and 42,818 kilograms of freight. There 
was an increase of 12 per cent in the num- 
ber of passengers carried over 1928 totals 


29 


and of 33 per cent in the amount of 
freight. This line uses all metal “Junk- 
ers” planes and maintains 94 per cent 


regularity of service, according to the re- 
port. The saving in time from Vienna to 
Berlin is 11 hours; to Prague, 4%; to 
Zurich, 12; and to Venice, 13%. 


INDIA’S AVIATION CLUB 
(COMMERCIAL aviation in India entered 

‘ the first stages of it, development dur- 
ing the past year and with surface and 
climatie conditions which are favorable to 
it, promises a steady growth in the future, 
according to a report from Vice Consul 
Winfield H. Minor at Bombay, made public 
by the Department of Commerce in a 
statement which follows in full text: 

So far civil aviation in the Bombay dis- 
trict is confined to the activities of the 
Bombay Flying Club. It is located at Juhu 
airport and has, at the end of its first year 
of operation, 202 members. Eighty-two 
of these are European flying members and 
120, Indian flying members. 

he club is government subsidized but 
it is understood that this subsidy will be 
reduced materially at the end of the pres- 
ent year when a new subsidizing scheme 
will be adopted on the basis of a specified 
amount (probably 500 rupees, approxi- 
mately $180) for each active pilot who has 
received a pilot’s certificate after training 
received at the club. 

Eleven pilots were trained by the club 
during the year; 16 Indians and 14 Euro- 
peans are in training at present. 
ia dilesceimicnmendutasedeniaatanigamgmaniemgeaieaaaaeiaae 


remain away from his proper station for 
unnecessary periods of time. 

The foregoing shall be made conveniently 
available for the observance of passengers. 
This may be accomplished either by suit- 
able poster or posters in the cabin or be 
made a conspicuous part of any folders or 
literature which may be distributed to the 
passengers individually. 

Sec. 10. Ground for revocation or sus- 
pension of certificate. 

(C)*tand (D) of scheduled operation of 
interstate passenger air-transport services 
are self-explanatory and shall be strictly 
adhered to. 
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ANUFACTURING and building 


ployed, but there were increases in highway construction and other | 


outdoor work, such as installation of 


during July showed fewer men em- 


telephone lines and natural gas pipe 


lines, according to a statement on Aug. 15 by the Employment Service of 


the Department of Labor. 
“Government, State and municipal 
ment to many men,” according to the 


Comment on the situation in the States, as issued by the Employment |tion, street paving, municipal improve- | 


Service, follows in full text: 


New England District 
[Including the States of Maine, New 


Hampshire, Vermont,” Massachusetts, | 


Rhode Island, and Connecticut.] 
A 


Maine 


Production in the shoe industry in- 
creased somewhat and some plants 
worked at capacity. 
noted in the textile industry. 
dine-packing industry 


of the year, but anticipates being in full 
swing in August. Some unemployment 
was apparent in the majority of the 
localities that reported. The construction 
of a large dam and the cutting, peeling, 
and piling of pulpwood continued to en-| 
gage many men. Additional laborers | 
were absorbed on State and municipal | 
highways and other public works. No! 
large building programs were reported, 
with plenty of building-crafts men in| 
all sections. Farm help was in good 
demand, especially for haying and truck 
gardening, and an ample supply was 
available in most places. 
& 


New Hampshire 


Restricted schedules prevailed in the| 
majority of the plants in operation, and} 
2 surplus of labor was apparent in nearly | 
every section of the State throughout | 
July. Part time prevailed in plants 
manufacturing woolen goods, cotton} 
goods, airlift pumps and compressors, 
knitting machinery, hosiery, woodwork, | 
electrical apparatus, silverware, belting, | 
shoes, in the railroad shops, and in a 
printing house. Several shoe and other | 
factories were closed for vacations part 
of the month. A thread factory, a wor-| 
sted mill, and a wire plant were reported | 
as practically closed, one woolen mill | 
being entirely closed. An improvement | 
was noted in the shoe industry and some | 
of these plants worked full time. About| 
28 lumber mills were in operation, com- | 
pared with 61 in. April. There was a fair | 
volume of building under way in some 
places, with no shortage of building- 
trades men reported in any section. Many 
workers were employed on the State 
highway program and on public works 
in the various municipalities. Farm help 
was well employed and a slight shortage | 
of experienced agricultural help was re- 
ported in some sections. Summer hotel 
activities increased and additional work- 
ers were employed. 


‘ 


Vermont 


Some unemployment was apparent in| 
the majority of the communities. Plants 
that operated on restricted-production 
schedules included those producing under- 
wear, woodwork, granite, clothespins, 
veneer, scales, machinery, cotton and 
woolen goods, and brass and iron prod- 
ucts. A few plants were closed part of 
the month for vacations and the over- 
hauling of equipment; however, an in- 
crease in activity was noted in the under- | 
wear, sheet, and pillowcase factories to- 
ward the close of the month. Pulpwood 
cutting continued active and is expected 
to remain so during part of August. | 
Operations in certain other branches of 
the lumber industry continued to register 
a low rate of activity. Employment in 
some granite plants decreased slightly. 
Many workers were absorbed in the large 
volume of highway construction under 


way and new work was started in July.) 


Public improvements and utility projects 
engaged additional workers. The Sum- 
mer resorts aided materially in reducing 
the volume of unemployment in places. 
A fair volume of building provided work 
for many of the building-trades men. 
There was a fair demand for eeiges 
help, with a plentiful supply available. 
A 


Massachusetts 


An upward trend was noted in the 
shoe industry, and several of these fac- 
tories worked at capacity. Operations in 
the majority of the cotton-textile mills 
continued considerably below normal; 
however, some establishments increased 
their schedules somewhat during July. 
An increase in activity is expected soon 
in cotton mills producing tire fabrics 
and blankets. Operations in the woolen 


and worsted goods industries showed a) 


slight improvement, and a further ad- 
vance is anticipated in August. 
majority of the confectionery plants 
operated at a low level, but a substantial 
improvement should occur during the 
next 30 days. 
ules in some establishments in the elec- 
trical apparatus and supply industgy. 
Quite a number of plants were closed for 
vacations, inventory taking, cleaning, 


and repairs to plant equipment for vary- | 


ing lengths of time during the month. 
The majority of the plants throughout 
the State operated on a restricted pro- 
duction basis and included establish- 
ments producing shoes, cotton goods, 
woolen and worsted goods, rubber tires, 
textile machinery, hats, small tools, ma- 
_chine tools, jute, hemp, flax products, 
motor cycles, hosiery, small motors, fans 
and electrical equipment, radios, gaso- 
line tanks and pumps, thread, watches, 
celluloid products, woodwork, cigars, 
granite, tubber goods, baby carriages, 
cast-iron heating apparatus, _ burial 

oods, and furniture. Overtime obtained 
n some plants manufacturing oil stoves, 
‘baby carriages, electric refrigerators, 
machinery, and jewelry. The continued 
expansion of the State highway program 
‘and municipal improvements provided 
_ additional employment for many skilled 
‘and unskilled laborers throughout the 
State. Activity on Summer estates, in 
hotels. and along the water front ab- 
sorbed additional workers. A fairly good 
_volume of building was under way in 
-most localities. A surplus of labor was 
‘apparent in practically every sections 
tand included, in some instances, build- 
ing-trades men. An improvement in 


Very little change | 
The sar- | 
in one section | 
worked below normal for this season} 


The} 


Fairly satisfactory sched- | 


improvements also afforded employ- 
statement. 





employment in the building trades in a 
|few places is anticipated ‘in August. 
| Considerable roadway, track, and struc- 
ture-improvement work by a railroad to 
cost several million dollars h&s engaged 
a few hundred men. Agricultural help 
was generally well employed in haying, 
caring for vegetable crops, spraying 
| fruit trees, tobacco cultivation, and other 
work, with an adequate supply available. 
An increased demand for farm help is 
expected in August. 


A 
Rhode Island 


Activity in the majority of the plants 
operating continued below normal and 
there was a surplus of labor apparent in 
most localities. Slightly increased em- 
ployment was noted in some establish- 
ments in the woolen and worsted indus- 


| 
| 





| tries, while in the pik industry a de-| 
|erease occurred. One cotton mill closed | 


and a low level of production was main- 
tained in the majority of the others. A 
number of jewelry and other metal-work- 
ing establishments were closed for vaca- 
tions, stock-taking, and repairs for vary- 
ing periods during the month. A slight 
improvement is expected in the jewelry 
industry in August. A plant manufac- 
turing canvas rubber-soled shoes 
closed part of July, but will reopen early 
in August. Another rubber-goods plant 
was partly closed. Some plants in other 
lines were closed temporarily for a week 
or two and a number expect to do so in 
August, including a large establishment 


closed for four weeks. Fair-sized build- 
way construction continued to expand 
and absorbed additional lab@rers in many 
parts of the State. Municipal improve- 
ments afforded employment to many men. 


other outdoor work provided employment 
for more workers in July. The farmers 


|reported ample labor available to meet) 


requirements. 
ry 


Connecticut 


Curtailed schedules continued in effect 
in the majority of plants operating 
throughout the State. A slight upward 
tendency was noted in the ha\ industry, 
and several hat-manufacturing plants 
worked full time and overtime prevailed 
in a few of them. Restricted production 
schedules obtained in the other major 
industries; however, overtime was re- 
ported in one hardware establishment 


goods mill. A slight improvement in the 
machine-tool industry is expected in Au- 
gust. Some branches of the silk industry 


| were optimistic as to the outlook for Au- 


gust. Many plants were reported closed 
for one or two weeks during the month 
for inventory taking, vacations, and reno- 


|vating. A surplus of labor was evident 


in practically all localities. The volume 
most sections and provided employment 
for mnay craftsmen. A few places re- 
ported a surplus of building labor. Work 
on a number of new contracts awarded 
for State highway construction absorbed 
many laborers in addition to the large 
number already engaged on contracts 
previously let. Other similar work soon 
to start will offer employment to more 
workers in August. Fairly large num- 
| bers of men were engaged on municipal 
projects in some places. There was an 
oversupply of farm help reported in most 
counties, consisting chiefly of inexperi- 
enced workers released from other lines 
of employment; however, tobacco and 
fruit harvesting is expected to absorb 
some of these wankers in August. 


Middle Atlantic District’ 


[Including the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania.] 
A 


New York 


Manufacturing activity decreased in 
many of: the major industries and the 
employment situation showed no definite 
improvement during July. Factory clos- 
' ing for temporary periods was quite gen- 
eral, particularly in industries affected by 
|the usual midseason dullness as well as 
those plants that shut down for one to 
two weeks for vacations, inventory tak- 
ing, and plant repairs. Employment in the 
iron and steel industry was further cur- 
tailed and there was more than the 
usual seasonal decline in employment in 
|The automobile industry and plants man- 
ufacturing automobile parts and acces- 
| sories.. Most of the larger plants oper- 





temporarily closed. Temporary closing 
j}and employment reductions ocurred in 


'tions and employment in the paper and 
pulp mills, woodworking establishments, 


ing shirts and collars, building products, 
knit goods,.and railroad-car equipment 
continued below normal. The textile in- 
|dustry remained dull and considerable 
idleness was apparent among textile- 
mill workers. Employment in the metal- 
| working establishments, foundries, and 
|machine shops showed no appreciable 
change. Plants manufacturing electrical 
{apparatus and equipment operated part 
| time, with employment somewhat below 
normal. A slight improvement in em- 
| ployment was noted in some departments 
| of the locomotive industry and furniture 
|plants. Increased ‘actvity in the canning 
i factories gave employment to a large 
;/number of workers. Fruit and vege- 
table harvesting and general farm work 
{absorbed a large number of unskilled 
| laborers, 
|what, and other construction activities 
|such as State and county road work, 
| bridges, municipal improvements, and 
| public-utility constru@tion furnished em- 
ployment to large numbers of men. Home 
building continued considerably below 
normal for this season of the year. A 





Emp 
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loyment Situat 


| large surplus of building-trades men pre- | somewhat below normal. Employment 


vailed in practically all localities. 
A 


New Jersey 
Industrial activity was still restricted 
in a number of leading industries 


| throughout the State and the closing of 
quite a number of factories for inven 
tory taking and vacation periods resulted 
in temporary unemployment to a large 
number of workers; however, this was 
partly offset by the seasonal increase in 
outdoor work. Some increase in activity 
stimulated employmerf® in some lines to- 
ward the close of the month. Seasonal 


neries furnished temporary employment 
to a large number of workers. . Agricul- 





land vexetables gave employment to a/ 
'large number of men and women. Other 
|outdoor work such as highway construc- | 


|ments, railroad maintenance and repair! 


| activities in the fruit and vegetable can-{ 
| 


| tural activities absorbed additional un-| 
| skilled help and the harvesting of fruit) 





| work, public-utility construction, and a 
number of large building operations in| 
various localities provided employment to | 
| many skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
workers. The trend of activity in the) 
radio industry continued upward and a} 
{substantial increase in employment oc- | 
curred. Seashore and Summer-resort ac-| 
|tivities absorbed additional help. The) 
curtailment which has prevailed in many | 
| branches of the textile industry the past) 
|several months showed very little im-| 
| provement during July. Several depart- | 
| ments of the silk industry operated part | 
| time with reduced forces and a lafge sur- | 
| 


plus of textile workers \was apparent. | 


Irregular employment obtained in the! 


: metal establishments, machine shops, 
|and foundries. Employment in the steel 
| and wire plants, in rubber mills, and in| 
|plants manufacturing leather goods, | 
paper, rayon products, chemicals, glass, | 
clay products, and electrical appliances 
|remained below normal. The labor ‘sur- 
plus apparent at the close of the month 
included plant and factory help, build- 
ing-trades men, clerica] workers, and un- 
skilled laborers. é 





in the metal-working establishments and 
machine industries remained slightly be- 
low normal, with plenty ot skilled me- 
chanics available for all purposes. The 
airplane industry, structural-iron shops, 
and plants manufacturing electrical 
equiprfient and ‘machinery reported a fair 
rate of activity, with their forces gen- 
erally well employed. Fruit and berry 
picking and other seasonal farm activity 


|furnished temporary employment to a 
| 


larger number of workers. Municipal 
improvements, State and county road 


construction, large utility projects, and | the 


the erection of industrial buildings have 
absorbed a large number of the men pre- 
viously reported as unemployed. A large 
surplus of building-trades men was ap- 
parent in practically all cities. 


A 
East North Central District 


[Including the States of Indiana, Mich- | gaged. 


igan, Wisconsin, Ohio arid Illinois.] 


a 
Michigan 


jinstallation, street paving, and bridge | 


ion Throu 





| ing July, and a large number of men 
should be steadily émploved in connec- 
tion with threshing for the next few) 


Sasa The extensive road-construction 


of unskilled laborers. Public-utility im- 
provements afforded employment to 
many men. While railroad maintenance- 
of-way forces were increased, the rail- 
road shops, roundhouses, and car de- 
{partments released a number of em- 
ployes. The iron and steel industry re- 
ported a further decrease in employ- 
ment. Production and employment in 
radio industry increased in some 
;plants. The metal-working establish- 
‘ments, foundries, woodworking shops, 
textile factories, machine shops, rubber 
|plants, heating and plumbing-material 
'factories, meat-packing plants, several 
| printing establishments, and many other 
|miscellaneous factories continued on a 
| part-time basis with curtailed forces en- 
Large building projects, sewer 





‘construction furnished employment to 


There was a further slight recession including factory 


quite a large number of men; however, 
there was a considerable surplus of labor, 
workers, building- 


in industrial activity during July, largely | trades men, unskilled laborers, and farm 


due to inventory taking and other sea- 
sona 
employment in a number of plants and 
factories. A large number of factory 
workers were released. Part-time opera 
tions prevailed in a number of plants 
including foundries, steel mills, automo- 
bile and accessory factories, automobile- 
body plants, farm-machinery factories, 
furniture and woodwor 
mills, and brass plants. Building in- 
creased, but a large surplus of these 
workers was noted. Additional help was 
employed at the Summer resorts. Fruit 


harvesting continued during the month | y : oe 
€ . |during July, due largely to inventory | parent included building-trades men and | yles, 


and absorbed any resident workers. 
Highway construction increased and 
municipal construction, such as sewer 
work, street paving, and other improve- 


j|ments gave employment to many un- 
| skilled workers in several cities. 
| ployment in the railroad shops and yar@s 


Em- | 
continued below normal. There was a 
slight increase in the demand for farm 
labor. A large surplus of labor was ap- 


1 influences that temporarily affected | 





| 
| 


| 
| 


} 


king plants, paper | Struction, such as sewer work, 
|paving, and waterworks and gas-main | 


help. 
A 


Ohio 


Highway construction was the great- | 
,|est source of increased employment dur- 


ing July; several new projects were 
started and a large number of additional 
workers were engaged. Municipal con- 
street 


| extensions, was started in several cities, 
| affording employment to a large number 


of men. 
ployment was slightly more pronounced 


taking. Part-time operations were quite 


general and included textile mills, foun- | 


dries, iron and steel mills, pottery and 


brick plants, ruber and tire factories, and 'cluuding the textile mills, fiber factories, | cjent farm help 
Overtime | and iron foundries, affecting several hun-! ments, 


automobile accessory plants. 


was reported in plants manufacturing 


Several plants and factories 


program has absorbed a large number | 


The recession in industrial em- | 


parent in all sections of the State at 


Pennsylvania the close of the a wi 


was | 


manufacturing machinists’ tools, certain | 
departments of which expect to remain; 


ing programs were reported. State high- | 


Increased activity at Summer resorts and | 


and in one department of silk-dress- | 


of building was fairly satisfactory in| 


ated part time and in some instances | 
the railroad shops and terminals. Opera- | 


|carpet mills, and in plants manufactur- | 


There was a midsummer curtailment 
of industrial activity and decline in em- | 
ployment in several of the major indus- 
| tries throughout the State during July. 
‘While there were slight employment 
gains in several miscellaneous industries, 
the general level of employment re- 
|mained decidedly below normal. Inven-| 
tory taking and other seasonal influences 
resulted in a somewhat more pronounced 
curtailment than usual in certain indus- 
tries. The closing of various plants and 
factories for vacgtion periods and re-| 
pairs to plant equipment temporarily af- 
fected a large number of workers. There | 
was a further slight decrease in opera- | 
| tions and employment in many units of 
the iron and steel industry. Considerable | 
unemployment obtained in the textile 
mills. The silk and rayon mills worked 
below normal, with curtailed forces in 
most instances and several silk mills 
were closed. Activity in the majority of 
the coal mines in the central and western 
bituminous fields were greatly curtailed 
|and a surplus of mine labor prevailed. 
| This was also true in the coke industry 
; and oil-drilling fields~ Operations in the 
anthracite-coal industry were still cur- 
tailed and unemployment prevailed 
among these workers. The shipbuilding 
and boat yards were very busy and these 
laborers were well employed. Plants 
manufacturing railroad cars and equip- 
ment, building products, glassware, auto- 
mobile parts and accessories operated 











ada as contrasted with conditions last 
year, with no significant change from| 
the situation last week, is reported in the} 
|weekly survey of world business condi-| 
|tions, issued Aug. 15 by the Department 
of Commerce. 


Inu Latin America, Argentina begins to 
show some business activity; credit is 
tightening in Peru with no change for 
the better. In Asia, disturbed political} 
conditions continue to retard the China 
trade and the unfavorable silver ex- 
change is a large factor adverse to ex- 
ports; the foreign trade of Japan shows 
a heavy falling off for the first half of 
the year; business in the «Philippines | 
continues sluggish; unemployment is in-| 
creasing in British Malaya. 

Trade conditions in Spain remain un-| 
satisfactory, with the peseta at the low-! 
jest point in exchange in many years;}| 
jindustry in Sweden is slowing up after 
|a period of unusual activity. 

The full text of the survey follows: 

Argentina.—Argentine business has 
been slightly more active, with steadier | 
foreign exchange and a considerable im? | 
provement in cereal and linseed prices, 
giving a more optimistic tone. July bank 
clearings amounted to 3,063,000,000 paper | 
| pesos or 577,000,000 pesos less than for 
the corresponding month last year. Fig- 
ures of the Statistical Department show 
|a total 1929 foreign trade excluding 
specie of 1,815,000,000 gold pesos or 75,- 
400,000 pesos less than in 1928. Imports 
were valued at 861,900,000 pesos or 26,- 
200,000 pesos more than in the previous 
year, and exports were valued at 953,-| 
000,000 pesos or 100,700,000 pesos less} 
than in the previous year. The favorable! 
balance of 91,100,000 pesos contrasts with 
a 217,700,000 pesos favorable balance in 
19287 

British Malaya.—Governments of the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States are restricting Chinese im- 
migration in order to relieve the unem- 
ployment situation. Both governments 
are also‘endeavoring to assist the rub-| 
| ber industry by reducing the wage scale 
6f Indian labor. Malayan trade condi- 
tions in general continue depressing. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





Recession in business activity in Can-*fish and lumber. 


Indiana 


operations and employment in several! 


plants‘and factories during July. A few|for farm help, with a plentiful supply | 
factories were reported as temporarily |@vailable. A large surplus of unskilled 
Part-time operations prevailed | labor, building trades men, and factory | 
in a number of lines and the supply of | Workers was apparent at the close of 


closed. 


practically all classes of labor was plen- | 
tiful. The automobile and accessory 
factories, foundries, iron and steel mills, | 
electrical and farm machinery plants, | 
and furniture and woodworking establish- | 
ments continued on part time with re-' 
duced forces engaged. While several 
large building projects were started in 
various parts of the State, this did not 
absorb all the unemployed building | 
trades men. Railroad activity remained | 
below normal. 


| leased. The large building program un- 
der way in various sections of the State 
Inventory taking temporarily curtailed | did not absorb all the idle craftsmen. 


€ ‘ No improvement in the | cluding metal and metal- 
bituminous coal industry was noted and | automobile factories, 
a large number of mine workers were| plants, lumber and textile mills, found- 


; Were reported as closed, chiefly due to 
inventory taking and plant repair work 
|and quite a number of workers were re- 


| 
| 


here was an increase in the demand 


July. 
A 
Wisconsin 

Industrial employment conditions 
throughout the State continued below 
normal during July. Inventory taking | 
and plant repair work were partly re-| 
sponsible for the curtailment of activi- 
ties in some lines. Part-time operations | 
were reported in several industries, in- 


| 


products plants, | 
farm implement | 


+ 


| plants, affecting many workers. 
eral surplusjof labor was apparent in| 
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Employment Shows Decline in July 


¢ and Construction 





‘Road-building and Installation of Telephone 
| And Pipe Lines Afford Occupation to In- 


creasing Numbers, 


| . 

|some points it was not of sufficient vol- 
|ume to fully employ the building trades 
1men. Extensive road construction proj- 
| ects provided employment for a large 
jnumber of men. Public utility exten- 
tsions and repair work absorbed quite a 
‘number of workers. City street paving 
|and sewer construction gave work to a 
number of laborers. Harvesting of the 
| hay and grain crops increased the de- 
| mand for farm labor and a large num- 
| ber of additional workers were engaged. 
| A surplus of labor was reported from 
| several centers, most noticeable among 
| factory workers and clerical help. 


A 


South Atlantic District 
[Including the District of Columbia and 
the States of Delaware. Maryland, 
| West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 


lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
| Florida.] 
} A 
| Delaware 


| , ” ¥ 
(No General Summary Issued.) 


| Wilmington.—The surplus of labor ap- 


lunskilled laborers. A slight shortage of 
; skilled toolmakers was reported. Part 
|time obtained in several industries, in- 


|dred workers. One machinery estab- 


| bottles, metal products, a stove factory,| lishment employed three 8-hour shifts, | 
2 rubber-tire industry, and a golf-ball| while another that operated full time 
| factory. 


| materially reduced its force. A silk fac- 
tory closed temporarily, releasing more 
|than 60 employes. Curtailment of forces 
|also occurred in the railroad car-building 


|establishment, releasing a total of ap- 
proximately 700 employes. While the 
majority of the other plants were in op- 
eration, several curtailed their produc- 
tion schedules. The extensive building 
program under way includes three office 
structures to cost a total of $2,100,000, a 
$100,000 industrial plant, a $43,500 


000, two apartment houses at $100,000 

and other large projects. 
A 

Maryland 

While the majority of the industrial 


’ 


part-time schedules prevailed in many 
A gen- 


Road construction and 





the larger cities. 


idle. City street paving and other out-| ries and machine shops and several pa- | municipal improvements offered employ- 


door activities and improvements fur-! per mills. 


An improvement was noted | 


ment to a large number of men. 


nished work for quite a number of men.|in the furniture factories. Full time op-| ig continued in fair volume, but a sur- 


Public utility work increased and there] erations obtained in several plants and Plus of these craftsmen obtained in most plants operated, 


was a gradual increase in the volume of | 


factories. 


highway construction. A surplus of|sion in the canneries should absorb a| 
building trades men apd semiskilled and| large number of workers. The meat- | 
unskilled labor was apparent at the close| packing houses operated on fairly 


of the month. 
A 


Illinois 


| 








| satisfactory schedules. 


‘ | leased during the month. 
Harvest requirements were the great-|the principal centers there were fairly 
est source of increased employment dur- | substantial programs under way, but at 





Fair Volume of Trade Is Maintained in Canada 
At Level Under Business Activity of Last Year 


Department of Commerce, in Weekly Survey of World Conditions, Reports Improve- 
ment in Argentina, Tighter Credit in Peru, Exports of China Adversely Af- 
fected by Low Value of Silver, and Swedish Industry Slowing Down 


Conditions in Prince? chinery market. 


Railroad shops, | 
yards, and terminals continued quiet | 
and a number of workers~ were re- | 
In several of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 


Anticipation of a re-| 


| Ployment to many men. 


| projects. 
|source of employment for large numbers 


A 
District of Columbia 


A slight recession in industrial em- 
ployment occurred in the District during 
July. 
curtailed their forces somewhat, as well 
as the larger department stores. 
was a decrease in the volume of tourist 
traffic, which was reflected in hotel em- 
ployment which remained on a curtailed 
basis. The presence of many migratory 
workers, both skilled and unskilled, added 


apparent. City improvements, particu- 
larly street paving and repairs, continued 
in fairly good volume and offered em- 
Building under 
way includes college structures at a cost 
of $700,000, a $300,000 apartment house, 
a $375,000 utility garage, a $700,000 
utility garage, a $700,000 apartment 
house, and many other large commercial 
Federal building was also the 


of skilled as well as unskilled laborers. 
A decrease in the demand for domestic 


and repair shops and in a shipbuilding | 


church, two swimming pools to cost $70,- | 


establishments operated throughout July, | 


Build- | 


The chain grocery and drug stores | 


There | 


to the surpus of labor which has been |, 


Labor Agency Says 





requirements. The supply of farm la- 
bor slightly exceeded the demands. 
Moundsville.—The local plants that 
closed for a twyo-week vacation period 
have resumed operations on close to nor- 
mal schedules. One unit of the glass in- 
{dustry reduced its operating -hours on 
the July 21, affecting nearly 900 em- 
ployes. An enamel-stamping plant re- 
jopened on a five-day-week basis and a 
itile factory slightly curtailed its produc- 
tion schedules, affecting about 60 work- 
jers. The majority of the. coal mines 
suspended operations. The surplus of la- 
bor evident consisted chiefly of those 
usually employed in the coal-mining and 
|glass industries. Outdoor work included 
an addition to a glass factory and street 
improvements, with sufficient labor of all 
classes to meet requirements. A _ sur- 
|plus of farm labor prevailed. e 
Martinsburg.—There was no change 
lregistered in the industrial employment 
|situation compared with the previous 
|month. Several plants continued to op. 
erate part time and a number curtailed 
|their forces. Other establishments re- 
ported fairly normal production sched- 
Municipal improvements, highway 
|construction, -and other projects fuy- 
jnished employment to a number of 
skilled and semiskilled workers. Suffi- 
available for all require- 





Morgantown.—Part time prevailed in a 
number of the local industrial establish- 
;ments, with an increase in the number 
|of unemployed compared with the pre- 
vious month. Two glass plants, one unit 
of a tinplate mill, and approximately 50 
per cent of the coal mines curtailed their 
production schedules. The majority of 
the other plants reported close to nor- 
mal schedules. Building included the 
erection of a university high school. The 
supply of all classes of labor was equal 
ito all requirements. 

A 


| North Carolina 


| A surplus of labor prevailed in most 
|localities throughout July. While the 


~ |majority of the industrial plants were in 


|operation, part-time schedules were re- 
| ported as well as curtailed forces. Road 
construction, municipal improvements, 
and other outdoor work offered employ- 
ment to many unskilled laborers. There 
was sufficient farm help for all require- 
ments. 
A 


South Carolina 
(No General Summary Issued.) 


Myrtle Beach.—The majority of the 
with normal forces en- 


The usual seasonal expan-| localities. Plenty of farm help reported. | gaged in most instances, The utility es- 


|tablishments employed \day and night 
shifts. Highway construction furnished 
;employment to several hundred utnskiiled 
and semiskilled workers. A slight sur- 
plus of labor was apparent at the close 


of the month. 


Columbia.—The industrial employment 
situation was, reported as fairly satisfac- 
|tory, as nearly all of the plants reported 
closeto-normal schedules and forces en- 
| gaged. Local labor was generally~well 
}employed, as the surplus apparent con- 
sisted chiefly of migratory workers. 
Building in progress embraced the erec- 
|tion of schools, churches, a hotel, and an 
| Office building. Highway construction of- 
|fered employment to quite a number of 
|men. 
| Greenville—A surplus of building- 
|trades men and clerical help was appa- 
|rent at the close of the month. The cot- 
tongtextile and coarse-goods mills oper- 
jated on a half-time basis, while the fine- 
;goods units employed day and night 
|shifts. Most of the other plants main- 
tained close to normal operations and 


Edward Island are very satisfactory with | duction in wholesale prices on mechanical | 
practically no unemployment and building| rubber goods is retarding sales at the} 
operating at Charlottetown more active| present time. 
than in 1929, | 

Collections are generally fair but in- 


| 
| Department store sales have declined | 
s : un J considerably and manufacturing shows| 
clined to slowness in Winnipeg, Regina,| some decrease for June and July but 
Edmonton, Calgary, and Vancouver./ the foodstuffs trade continues at about | 
Wholesale prices fell in July by approxi-| normal volume, according to Assistant | 


help occurred, which is usual at this pe- forces, The laying of sewer lines, street 
riod of the year when residents leave the paving, highway construction, and resi- 
city for vacations. | dential building furnished employment to 


- ia number of workers. 
Virginia | Rpartesbnre tert time obtained in 
d ‘ 2 ;.|most of the cotton-textile mills, while the 
The industrial employment situation , M$ eo IS, 
wan demathed an deits satisleciars: majority of the otker establishments re- 


mately three points from the June index,| Trade 


declines being noted in nearly all major) 
commodities, with the exception of iron! 


Commissioner H. W. Barrett, | 
Winnipeg. Agricultural implement sales | 
are improving although dealers continue | 





and iron products and nonmetals. With! to watch collections. closely. An in- | 
the exception of calcium chloride and| creased demand is noted for aeronautical | 
fertilizers, heavy chemicals are some-) accessories and replacements, while im- | 
what depressed according to Assistant! proved sales are reported in check pro-| 
Trade Commissioner L. A. France, Mon-| tecting machines, portable phonograph 
treal. No improvement is noted also) and sporting goods. 
in drugs and finer lines. Dealers in| ‘There has been no basic improvement | 
aeronautical equipment report a falling jn British Columbia conditions but it is 
off in orders. , expected that Vancouver trading will be 

There have been few sales ,of new] stimulated by the Twenty-first. Annual | 
machinery but business in road and con-| Pacific Exhibition to be held in that city | 
struction types is reported to be less from Aug. 6 to 16 in connection with! 
affected than other lines. Paint business! which a Buyers’ Week will begin on| 
is adversely affected by declines in build-| Aug, 9, “ 


ing, railway and shipping activity, and| It is reported that a merger is near- 


with one exception, manufacturers re-| ing completion involving 11 of the largest | 
port sales below last year’s volume. dairies in Vancouver to control 94 per 

Foodstuffs prices continue to decline,| cent of the city’s milk supply. A regular | 
especially for seasonal home grown fruits| air service was begun on Aug. 2 between | 


and vegetables which are superseding| Vancouver and Nanaimo, Vancouver | 
the imported pregeet, New Zealand | {sjand. 
butter stocks on hand are heavy and| According to the Dominion govern-| 


prices down. Except for ‘white pine, lum- 
ber consumption this year is well under 
normal and although retailers’ stocks are 


fairly well depleted, price cutting is re- harvesting will be/ general in a week or 


however, a surplus of labor was appar- 
ent in practically all the larger cities. 
The majority of the manufacturing es- | 


| ported fairly normal schedules and forces 
jemployed. The railroad shops closed 
|during the month, releasing nearly 150 
employes. Building in progress included 


tablishments were in operation, but part- | ; ei ( 
time schedules were reported in a num-|#" oil plant, a battery service station, 
ber of plants and factories. Highway jand several residences, with an adequate 
construction, building, “ |supply of labor to meet the demands. 


municipal im-| The ¢ 1 . : q 

. nee P abor situation was described 
prover * ricultural work af-|*2¢ *arm 

provements}! and ag? as satisfactory. 


forded employment to a large number of | 
Anderson.—Labor generally was fairly 


skilled and unskilled laborers. 1 
A well empleyed during the past 30 days, 
West Virgini | With the exception of five units of the 
est Virginia |cotton-textile industry that operated on 
(No General Summary Issued.) a part-time basis, practically all other es- 
Clarksburg.—Practically all plants tablishments reported close to normal 
were in operation during the past 30 days | Production schedules and forces. One in- 
on close to normal schedules and with | dustrial plant at La France employed a 
their usual forces engaged in most in-|day and night shift. Building under 
stances. A small surplus of labor was | Way included the erection of 40 resi- 
apparent at the close of the month. No dences, to cost in the aggregate $210,- 
new building projects were reported. The | 000, on which nearly 200 construction 
farm-labor situation was described as|Workers were employed. The farm labor® 
Charleston.—A small surplus of labor 


normal for this season of the year. |situation was reported as satisfactory. 
Wheeling.—The majority of the local | 


ment’s crop report issued Aug. 5, the|plants operated close to 90 per cent of |was apparent at the close of the month. 
Prairie Province wheat crop is generally |capacity with normal forces engaged in| All but three of the local plants were in 
well advanced and indications are that | 


most instances. The surplus of labor ap- | operation. The industrial and employ- 
|parent consisted chiefly of those usuaily | ment situation registered a slight upward 





ported. Log stocks are heavy and woods 
operations this year will probably sce 
some curtailment. New Brunswick pulp- 
wood conditions are steady. Cape Breton) southern Alberta and damage from rust 
coal production has fallen off and min-| in Mantitoba and southeastern Saskatch- 
ing activity in general in the Maritimes} ewan. Alberta crops alone show im- 
is well below last year’s high. provement in the past two weeks, the 
Volume of Trade central part of that province being the 
Continues to Be Fair only area to report effective precipita- 


; ‘ tion. Report i ; away 

Trade volume continues fair although aa oe oe ee. Se _. 
the value of sales is still considerably age will be light on early crops and 
pew . tant year, seeing - Trade heavier on good crops maturing later. 
ar gg ew " aes ee cet Production of concentrated milk products 
PORTO, J ‘ ow in Canada i 1 5,600,000 
in a number of industries has failed to| eae an neues ote vi _ over 
materialize, inventories are generally} May output which was distributed over 
low. Agricultural implements remain , 


10 days. There is still uncertainty as 
to the probable yield, on account of the 
lack of moisture in Saskatchewan and 


|employed in the coal-mining industry. No trend during the month, Highway con- 
new building projects were reported, |Struction, water front terminal work, and 
Sufficient labor of all classes was availa-|street improvements furnished employ- 
ble for all requirements. |ment to about 200 workers. 


Bluefield—A notable increase in bitu- | A 
minous-coal production was registered c 
during the month, due chiefly to favor- Georgia 


able lake transportation, which is ex-| Americus.—Most of the units of the 
pected to continue until the Winter|lumber industry remained closed, while 
months. Activity in the railroad repair|other industries reported fairly normal 
shops was reported as somewhat below | production schedules and employment for 
jnormal, Building under way included the|this season of the year. A surplus of 
erection of a new bindery plant and re-|labor prevailed. 
modeling. Highway construction and Wavycross.—The railro ’ 

eli wa} ‘ ay ss.— @ ad shops that 
ew aneeetnpeevareene —— fur- | normally employ 1,000 aan Closed 
nished employmen Oo nearly 2 men. | for » period of 10 1s Th: : 
There was sufficient labor to meet the de- | " Reeans 10 days. While the sur 


Buliding has expanded some-| 


Business in Canada , i n 
| very dull and future business is entirely | 


, 
Under Level of Last Year | dominated by the western crop situation. 

Canada.—The conservative party took | In automobiles, the lower priced lines 
over the reins of government on Aug. 7) and used cars continue leaders in de- 
|when the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, prime} mand. Leather sales have failed to pick 
minister, and members of his cabinet | up materially following a seasonal dull- | 
were sworn in. Business in general|ness but lower prices are expected to| 
shows no significant change over the| have a stimulating effect on business. | 
week, most indicatorg continuing to point’ Hide prices are low and tanners antici- | 
|to activity below that of last year. The| pate an improvement in general condi- 
|Maritime Provinces, however, appear to/| tions. Hardware is fairly active in such} 
be somewhat better situated than other|seasonal lines as lawn mowers, screen 
sections with respect to current volume| goods and campers’ and tourists’ sup- 
notwithstanding poor markets for dried' plies. Dullness prevails in the ma- 





all items except condensed milk. 
A structural steel works reports op- 


}erating profits for the first half of 1930, 


29 per cent below the figure for the same 
period last year. About the same per- 
centage decrease is noted by a manu- 
facturer of steel springs and shovels. 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Ltd., of 
Hamilton, Ontario, is reported to be 
planning an expenditure of $300,000 to 
increase its steel plate and bloom steel 
facilities. 

China.—Trade in the central Yangtze 


Column 4.] 





[Contine cd on Page 9, 


mands, 


|plus labor evident embraced nearly all 


aweee 
trades, the majority of 
Parkersburg.—The surplus labor | were mts with — a 
embraced practically all trades. Except | ployed in most instances. There was 
several establishments in which full-time | yery Jittle buiketn under way A good 
schedules’ obtained, with somewhat re-|qgemand for farm _ oe was noted, with 
duced forces engaged, the majority of the | no shortage experienced , 
|plants maintained a rate of production + Augusta.— While the majority of the 
ranging from 40 to 75 = cent of 2° | local industries were in operation, part- 
| pacity. Ground was broken during the 'time schedules obtained in several units 
month for the erection of a $285,000 hos- | or the cotton-textile cottonseed, lumber 
pital, and bids will be opened early in|, 1 brick i ek a ae , 
ee eee ae eee 2 and brick industries. The volume o 


of 





cost approximately $325,000, with an ade- 
quate supply of all classes of labor for 


building in progress fufnished employ 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 5a 
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eserve Bank Permitted to Retain 
Receipts From Firm Later Insolvent 





Fact That Federal Institution Was Not a Cred- 


itor Prevented Transaction From Con- 
stituting Unlawful Preference 





| St. Paul, Minn. 


JoHN BirRNING, RECEIVER OF THE 
Farmers NATIONAL BANK 


Vv. : 
THe FEDERAL R@srve BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 
District Court, D. epee 
At Law No. 2220. 

Miss F. M. SELANDER, HALL and — 
for complainant; A. UELAND 
UELANnD for defendant. 

Opinion of the eal 
July 28, 193 a 
District Judge—This is a 


SANBORN, 82, the amount 0 


sui cover $21,355 
a ons sent by. the ee 
National Bank, of Brookings, S. aaa 
to the defendant on Nov, 16 and 17, = 6, 
which it ic alleged constituted an = 5% 
ful preference under section 91, title Ie, 
Pic es: Ms As , 

> ‘The ee bank, as a clearing” house 
and agent for its member banks, re- 
ceived, on Nov. 13, 1926, for ——s 
checks on the Farmers Need tre a 
Brookings to the amount of $22,11¢ 7 
and on Nov. 15 similar checks to the 
amount of $15,020.88. On those days it 
mailed cash letters, being the a _ 
ferred to, to the Brookings Ban or 
collection and remittsnce- 


“Reserve Bank Agent for 


Forwarding Firms a 
Under its rules, the Reserve — = 
agent for the forwarding ban f a 
the right to send the checks e _ 
Brookings Bank for collection 2 ae 
receive money or drafts mearees a 
Reserve Bank granted provisiona crec its 
to the forwarding banks on — ~~ 
serve accounts for the checks, ut a 
tained the right to reverse the credits 
if the checks were not paid. ar 
Of the checks sent to the pooomes 
Bank, it accepted $22,059.11 of t! tq oe 
cluded in the cash letter of the 13th, ot 
$14.880.86 of those included in the — 
letter of the 15th. The checks _— ms 
actually charged to the tg . » 
depositors until Nov. 18, when tl a anl 
was in charge of a national bank ex- 
aminer, ; ; 

On Nov. 16, the Brookings Bank sent 
two drafts to cover these cash letters to 
the Reserve Bank, in which the Reserve 
Bank was named as” drawee. The Te- 
serve account of the Brookings Bank > 
the Reserve Bank was not large enoug 
to take care of the drafts. For the pur- 
pose of providing sufficient funds there- 
for, it sent to the Reserve Bank, . 
evening of the 16th, checks, for co lec- 
tion and credit, drawn by others on 
other banks to the amount of $10,029.07, 
on which the Reserve Bank collected 
$8,355.82, which was credited 40 the re- 
serve account of the Brookings Bank. 

It also remitted to the Reserve Bank, 
on Noy, 17, $13,000 in currency, which 
was also credited to its reserve account. 
The $13,000 in currency was actually 
mailed after a resolution of the Board 
of Directors of the Brookings Bank, 
closing the bank, had been adopted on 
the evening of Nov. 16. 


Remittances Made in 


Contemplation of Insolvency 


The Brookings Bank closed its doors 
so far as TS tecaameniia of ordinary 
banking business was concerned, at 
Pp. m. on the 16th. While there is some 
uncertainty as to the tine of the adop- 
tion of the resolution and the mailing 
of the checks, I find that the $10,029.07 
of checks was also mailed after the 
adoption of the resolution closing the 
bank, that the bank was then insolvent, 
and that both remittances were | made 
“in contemplation of insolvency.” See 
Ball y. German Bank, 187 Fed. 750. 

It was determined, however, during 
banking hours on the 16th, to send the 
remittances. While the condition of the 
bank was substantially the same for 
several days prior to the adoption of 
the resolution, it is apparent that the 
determination to close it by those respon- 
sible for its conduct did not occur until 
the evening of the 16th. At that time 
it was evidently determined that it was 
impractical to borrow sufficient funds 
to keep the bank open, and that lack of 
public confidence im the b&nk made it 
advisable to close its doors. Some 18 
banks had recently failed in Brookings 
County, three of them in the City of 
Brookings, and a rapid decline in de- 
posits shortly before the bank closed _in- 
dicated a dark future for it even if it 
was able to secure the mcessary funds 
to continue in business. 

On the morning of the 17th, the Re- 
serve Bank was notified that the Brook- 
‘ings Bank had closed, but that sufficient 
funds had been sent to the Reserve 
Bank to take care of its cash letters. 
The Reserve Bank did not charge up the 
drafts drawn by the Brookings Bank to 
its reserve account, but reversed the 
credits given to the forwarding banks, 
notifying them that if permitted to 
charge up the drafts, it would later give 
them credit. 


Drafts Charged to 


Reserve Account 

On Jan, 27, 1927, relying upon advice 
of counsel, a letter from the then re- 
ceiver, and a letter from J. E. Fouts, As- 
sistant Supervising Receiver, Division of 
Insolvent National Banks, which letters 
were construed as granting permission 
to charge the drafts to the reserve ac- 
count, the Reserve Bank did charge them 
to ‘that account, ana credited the for- 
warding banks With the amount of the 
cheeks contained in the cash letters of 
Nov.-13 and 15. Then followed this suit 
by the present reGeiver to recover the 
remittances. 

The receiver Claims that the Reserve 
Bank was a creditor; that in making the 
remittances the Brookings Bank intended 
to prefer the Reserve Bank as a creditor 
and to prevent a ratable application of 
the assets of the Brookings Bank to the 
payment of its debts as provided by law. 
All of this the Reserve Bank denies. 

The question presented is one about 
which there can be and is a difference of 
opinion, I do not fimd that this exact 
situation has ever »- been presented to a 
Federal’court. It is obvious that if the 
Reserve Bank was a creditor of the 
Brookings Bank at the time these remit- 
tances were made, the receiver should 
prevail. Ball v. German Bank, supra. 

It is clear that the Reserve Bank was 
not originally a creditor of the Brookings 
Bank; that it was a mere agent for the 
forwarding banks, responsible only for 
its own negligence. Federal 

ank of Richmond vy, Early, 30 F. (2d) 

98; Early, Receiver, v. Federal Reserve 


~ 


a 


S-| of the Brookings Bank. 


|Bank of Richmond, 281 U. S. 84. The 
|Reserve Bank did net own the checks 
which constituted¢he cas letters and it 
was a matter of indifference to it 
whether tl.e checks were paid or not. 


| The receiver claims that the Reserv 
Bank became a creditor when it accepte 
|the drafts or, at any rate, when it 
|charged them up to the reserve account 
I am unable to 
see that the relation which 
the Brookings Bank originally was ever 
changed. It was at all times acting on 
behalf of its principals, the forwarding 
banks, as their agent, and, under the 
rules which governed its operations, it 
had the authority to send the checks to 
the Brookings Bank for collection and 
take drafts which were sent in payment 
therefor. 


Receiver Alleges 
Creditor Relation 


As agent, it was authorized to appoint 
the Brookings Bank an agent to collect 
from itself these checks, and to require 
the Brookings Bank to account for the 
checks or their proceeds. The agree- 
ment of the Brookings Bank was to re- 
mit for such checks as it accepted or 
collected. It was the agent of the Re- 
serve Bank for that purpose. If it was 
to charge them to the accounts of its 
depositors, its duty was to remit for 
them in cash or its equivalent. It was 
not the debtor of the Reserve Bank for 
the amount of those checks, but. if it 
accepted them, its position was that of 
an agent who had received money or its 
equivalent for his principal and which in 
(equity belonged to the principal. If the 
Brookings Bank had used these checks 
for its own purposes. without account- 
ing for them, it would have been guilty 
of conversion. If, instead of charging 
the checks to the accounts of its deposi- 
tors, it had collected the checks in cash 
from them, that cash would have be- 
longed to the Reserve Bank, and if it 
had been mingled with the other cash of 
the bank, the receiver could have been 
required to pay it over on the theory 
that the cash was impressed with a trust 
to the extent of the amount for which 
the Brookings Bank should have ac- 
counted. 

Cash Items Segregated 
To Account for Collection 

The liability of the Brookings Bank to 
account became absolute upon the ac- 
ceptance of the checks. Quoting from 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond v. 
Early, supra (30 F. (2d) 199): 

“The only question that can arise is: 
When does this right of the owners of 
the checks become fixed, 
stitute it a charge upon the reserve hal- 
ance? We think that it becomes so fixed 
when.the drawee bank, efther unequivo- 
cally accepts the checks, as in this case, 
or, by failing to return them promptly, 
becomes chargeable with them under the 
terms of the agreement.” 

It has been held by the Supreme Court 
of Virginia, in Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond v. Bohannan, 127 S. FE. 161 
(following Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond y. Prince Edward-Lunenburg 
County Bank, 139 Va. 45, 123 S. E. 379, 
32 Va. Appeals 152), that a Reserve 
Bank which has received an uncollectible 


4 draft as a remittance for a cash letter 


‘has a lien upon the cash in the vaults 
of the bank for the amount of the draft, 
which it ean enforce against a receiver. 
If those decisions are correct, the Re- 
serve Bank could have collected from the 
receiver an amount sufficient to make 
the drafts which it_had received from 
the Brookings Bank good, even if no 
remittances had been made. 

While it is apparent that the manag- 
ing officers of the Brookings Bank, dur- 
ing banking hours on Nov. 16, realized 
the probability that the bank would not 
reopen the following day—which, no 
doubt, was the reason for sénding drafts 
to the Reserve Bank drawn on it rather 
than on other banks—the bank had ac- 
cepted the checks sent to it as agent for 
collection. It intended to account for the 
‘collection of the checks by sending suffi- 
cient cash and cash items to the Reserve 
Bank to take care of the drafts. Prio? 
to the adoption of the resolution closing 
the bank, it segregated from its assets 
the cash and cash items-to be sent to the 
Reserve Bank. 

Judgment of Dismissal 


Ordered by Court 


*My conclusion is that the receiver can- 
not recover in this case, even though 


these remittances were made in contem- | 


plation of insolvency, first, because the 
Reserve Bank was never a creditor of 
the Brookings Bank, and the only rela- 
tion which ever existed between the two 
was that of principal and agent; second, 
because the rights of the general credi- 
tors of the Brookings Bank were in no 
way affected by the remittances, for the 
reason that the Reserve Bank, as princi- 
pal, could have impressed a trust upon 
the cash and cash items segregated from 
the other cash of the bank, or, if it 
should be held that that was not a suffi- 
cient designation of the specific prop- 
erty to make good the drafts, then upon 
so much of the bank’s general cash as 
was necessary to make the drafts good. 
Finding the facts and the. law to be 
as above stated, my conclusion is that 
the defendant is entitled to a judgment 
of dismissal. Let judgment be entered 
accordingly. : 
The plaintiff is allowed an exception 
+to the denial of his motion for judgment 
+in his favor, made upon the sole ground 


J 


-/that the evidence will support no other 


conclusion, 


Failure to Report Finances 


_-Held to Disqualify Bidder 


f State of Indiana: 


Indianapolis, Aug. 15. 
The Board of County Commissioners 
cannot award a contract to the low 
bidder who failed to file a financial state- 
ment With his bid, the Indiana Attorney 
General, James M. Ogden, has advised 


the State Board of Tax Commissioners. | 
| The bidder explained that he recently | 


\filed a financial statement in connection 
with another bid and thought that was 
|sufficient as there had been no change 
in his financial condition. A statement 
|under oath that there had been no such 
change would have taken care of the 
|matter, but since there was no financial 


Reserve | statement of any kind accompanying the | 


bid, it is not entitled to consideration, 
the opinion ruled. 


it bore to’ 


so as to con-- 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Ceurts 





| Banks—Insolvency—Preferences—Remittances to Federal Reserve Bank— 


Where a Federal reserve bank, on receipt from one bank, of checks on a 
second bank for clearance, sent the checks to the second bank for collection 
and remittance, and the second bank, during insolvency made remittances 
by drafts and sent the reserve bank other checks and currency to take care of 
| the drafts because the reserve account of the s@cond bank in the reserve bank 
| Was not sufficient for such purpose, the remittances did not constitute an un- 
lawful preference, even though made in contemplation of insolvency, since the 
reserve bank was not a creditor of second bank, but was the agent of the 
forwarding banks with authority to send the checks to the second bank for 
collection and take drafts in payment therefor, and since the rights of the 
general creditors of the second bank were not affected ky the remittances for 
the reason that the reserve bank could have impressd a trust upon the cash 
and the cash items segregated from the other cash of the bank, or if there was 
not a sufficient segregation of the specific property to make good the drafts, 
then upon so much of the bank’s general cash as Was necessary to. make the 
drafts good. 

_Birning, receiver, etc., v. Federal Reserve Bank of Minnesota ; D. C. D. Minn, 
No. 2225 July 28, 1980. 





Bankruptcy—Trustees’ sale—Setting aside—Parties— 
A sale by a trustee in bankruptcy of several pieces of property which was 
made as an entirety for a unit consideration could not be set aside in a pro- 
ceeding to which’ persons to whom a part of the property had been resold were 
not parties. 
In re McCarthy, bankrupt; In re Fahey, bankrupt; 


D. C., So. D. Texas, No. 
Bankruptcy 1635, Aug. 6, 1930. 





Co-operative marketing associations—Receivership—Suit by some members— 
Counsel fees— 

Counsel for some of the members of a co-operative marketing association 
who prosecuted for such members a suit in which a receiver was appointed for 
the association and in which the debts of the association were paid and a fund 
was created. for distribution to all the members, were entitled to compensation 
out of such fund for their services, although a large percentage of the members 
opposed the suit, since all of the members were benefited. ¢ 

Buford et al. v. Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Assn. et d.; D.C., E. D. N.C., 
No. 3021, July 11, 1930. 





- Deeds—Delivery—Proof—Declarations of deceased grantor— 


Declarations made by a person tn possession of land were not admissible in an 
action tried after his death to prove that a deed which he had executed and by 
which he had conveyed the land to another person, had not been delivered. 


Ansted, Admin., etc., v. Grieve; S. Dak. Sup. Ct.. No. 6856, Aug. 12, 1930. 





Deeds—Delivery—Presumption from execution and production by grantee— 

A deed, signed and acknowledged and produced by the grantee, is self-proving 
as to delivery, and the burden of proving nondelivery is upon the party claiming 
that it was not delivered. 

Ansted, Admin., etc., v. Grieve; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6856, Aug. 12, 1930. 





Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Jurisdiction—District in which engaged in 
interstate commerce—Location of offices— 

A railroad company was engaged in interstate commerce in the district in 
which the offices from which ‘the railroad was directed and controlled was lo- 
cated so as to give the court of such district jurisdiction of an action under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act, even though the railroad was elsewhere. 

Bailey v. Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy. Co.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. 16305, Aug. 


8, 1930. 





Jury—Selection—Criminal prosecution—Notj¢e to members of pane]— 

The fact that the jurors on the panel in a criminal prosecution were not 
summoned 15 days before the commencement of the term of the court as required 
by a South Dakota statute, was not ground for callenge to the jury panel since 
the only purpose of the statutory provision for notice is the convenience of the 
juror and noncompliance therewith is not drawn for complaint. by the accused. 
State of South Dakota v. Karlen; S. Dak. Sup. Ct. No. 6800, Aug. 12, 19380. 

Jury—Selection—Criminal prosecution—Failuré to fold slips before placing in 
receptacle from which drawn— 

The fact that the slips on which the names of the members of the jury panel 
were written were not folded before being placed in the receptacle from which 
they were drawn was not ground for challenge to the panel, where the manner 
of drawing was such that the names could not be seen by the person drawing 
the slips so that the only object in folding the slips was achieved. 

State of South Dakota v. Karlen; S. Dek. Sup. Ct., No. 6800, Aug. 12, 1930. 








Motor carriers—Buses—Operation—Injuries to horseback rider—Evidence as to 
positions in which horse and rider were found after accident— 

In an action against a bus company for injuries sustained by a horseback 
rider when struck by the bus, the positions in which the horse and the rider 
were found after the accident are not conclusive as to the part of the roadway 
along which the horse was traveling at the time of the accident, in view of their 
fright and struggles and the impact. 

Norfolk Southern Bus Corp. v. Lask; D. C., E. D. Va., No. 2994, July 16, 1930. 





Motor carrier—Buses—Operation—Injuries to horseback rider—Contributory 
negligence— 

A horseback rider who was struck by a bus was not, in riding upon the 
concrete roadway, guilty of negligence per se precluding recovery from the bus 
company for injuries sustained. 

Norfolk Southern Bus Corp. v. Lask; D. C., E. D. Va., No. 2994, July 16, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Fedcral and State Court Decisions.” 






Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Publshed 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Banks—Insolvency—Preferences—Remittances to Federal Reserve Bank— 
Remittances, in contemplation of insolvency, by a bank to which a Federal 
reserve bank had sent, for collection, checks received from other banks for 


clearance, were not an unlawful preference, since the reserve bank was not a, 
creditor of the insolvent bank.—Birning, Receiver, etc., v. Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minnesota (D. C., D. Minn.)—V U. S. Daily, 1889, Aug. 16, 1930. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Injuries to guest—Action against driver—Con- 
struction of statute— 

A California statute making the right of a guest to recover personal injuries 
dependent on proof that the driver was guilty of gross negligence or wilful 
misconduct, or was intoxicated, and depriving a guest of a right of action 
against the driver based on ordinary negligence, did not apply to causes of 
action existing at the time of the taking effect of the statute.—Callet yv. Alioto 
(Calif. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 1889, Aug. 16, 1930, 


Patents 


Patents—Injunctions—Preliminary injunction— 

Preliminary injunction should not be granted unless infringement is clear.— 
Elliott Addressing Mach, Co. et al. v. Wallace Addressing Mach. Co. (C. C, A. 
2.)—V U. S. Daily, 1889, Aug. 16, 1930. s 


Patents—Injunctions—Preliminary injunction—Infringement— 

Where patent calls for use of coagulation and describes use of potassium 
dichromate “and in prior suit this was distinguished from use of alum, defend- 
ant’s uge of ammonia alum was no chromium at all is not clear enough in- 
fringement to support preliminary injunction although defendant’s product is 
commercially equivalent to plaintiff’s—Elliott Addressing Mach. Co. et al. v. 
Wallace Addressing Mach. Co. (C.C. A.2.)—V U.S. Daily, 1889, Aug. 16, 1930, 





Patents—Injunctions—Preliminary injunction—Estoppel— 

Where plaintiff wrote defendant that good product was made by it by process 
of prior art patent preliminary injunction will not be granted against de- 
fendant’s use of what it claims is analogous to prior art process, but plaintiff 
must explain at trial.—Elliott Addressing Mach. Co. et al. v. Wallace Addressing 
Mach. Co. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 1889, Aug. 16, 1930, 





Patents—Stervil sheet prekiminary injunction refused — 


Patent 1101268 to Fuller for stencil sheet, preliminary injunction refused.— 
Elliott Addressing Mach. Co. et al. v. Wallace 4ddressing Mach. Co. (C. C, A. 
2.)—V U. S. Daily, 1889, Aug. 16, 1930. 


te a a 
Oregon Ruling Classifies | Judges in Office Before 
Work of Trained Nurses) Census Denied Pay Increase 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Aug. 15. 
Trained nurses employed to conduct 
|and maintain a nurses’ registry are not | 
engaged in clerical work and hence can- | 


not be classified under the Industrial 
Welfare Commission _ regulating 
office occupation, the regon Attorney 
General, I. H. Van Winkle, Jas advised 
the Commission. 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Aug. 15. 


The Attorney General, Gilbert Bett- 
man, in an opinion given LeRoy W. 
Hunt, Prosecuting Attorney, Toledo, has 
ruled that judges of courts of appeals 
who took office prior to the official cer- 
tification and announcement of the 1930 


Federal census are not entitled to an in- 
crease of Compensation because of in- 
| creased population shown by such census. 


~~ 
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| Ordinary Neglige 
| Held to Justify Damage Award | A 
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California Law Placing Greater Burden of Proof on Guest 


| Passenger Held Not to Apply to Causes of Action 
| _Existing at Time of Enactment 





State“of California: Sacramento. 


Rose CALLET \ 
Vv. \ 
| ; G. ALIOTO 
California Supreme Court 

S. F. No. 138168 
Appeal from the Superior Court, City 

and County of San Francisco. 
| COOLEY, CROWLEY and 
| COOLEY and GALLAGHER; 

GALLAGHER, for appellant; 
| EHRMAN, WHITE and McAULIFFE; F. 

WHITNEY TENNEY, for respondent; J. 

HAMPTON HoGe; A. DAL THOMSON of 
} counsel, as amici curiae for appellant. 
Opinion of the Court 

July 24, 1930 

This appeal is from a judgment for 
$5,000 damages, entered upon a verdict 
‘for plaintiff in an action for personal 
injuries sustained by plaintiff while rid- 
| ing as a guest in defendant’s automobile. 
'Defendant admits that he was negligently 


GALLAGHER; | y, 


LASHER B./of New York, 65 N. Y. S. 308; Middle- | 
HELLER, | town v. 


that the cause of action is a vested prop- 
erty right which may not be impaired | 
by legislation. In other words, the re- 
peal of such a statute or of such a right, | 
should not be construed to affect exist- | 
Ing causes of action. (James v. Oakland 
Tra -tion Co., 10 Cal. App: 785; Williams 
Johnson, 30 Md. 500; McCann v. City | 


Texas Power & Light Co., 108 
Tex. 96, 185 S. W. 556; 18 Cal. Law 
Rev. 331, 334.) 


It, therefore, becomes incumbent upon 
us to determine whether the right of a 


|guest in a vehicle to recover for per- 


| operating the automobile at the time of | 


| the accident, and that his negligence was 

a proximate cause of the injuries of 
‘which complaint is made, but defends 
upon the ground that plaintiff was guilty 
of contributory negligence and that such 
contributory negligence was a proximate 
cause of her injuries. 


Recovery for Ordinary 
Negligence Protested 


Upon this appeal defendant makes two 
contentions, either of which, if upheld, 
it is claimed, entitle him to a reversal. 
| The first contention is based upon alleged 
errors in instructions, particularly with 
reference to the duty of a guest under 
the circumstances here presented. The 
second contention, in which appellant is 
{aided by a brief of amicus curiae, is 


| nia vehicle act, added to our law by the 
1929 legislature. Appellant contends 
that that section is retroactive so as to 
| affect all cases not prosecuted to final 


| By section 141% of the California ve- 
hicle act the right of action of a guest 
in a vehicle to recover for personal in- 
juries based upon ordinary négligence 
of the driver is taken away. The right 
| to recover is made dependent upon proof 
lof gross negligence, willful misconduct 
or intoxication of the driver. It is con- 
tended by appellant that this section of 
the California vehicle act repeals by im- 
plication those parts of sections 1714 and 


the guest in a vehicle to recover for 
personal injuries caused by the ordinary 
negligence of the driver in the operation 
of the vehicle. 

It is likewise contended that at com- 
mon law the guest could not recover 
when injured due to the ordinary negli- 
gence of the driver, and that that right, 
formerly recognized by the California 
law, was purely a statutory right based 


!on the above code sections, and that the | 
rule is well settled that a cause of action | 


or remedy dependent on a statute falls 
with the repeal of the statute, even after 
the action thereon is pending, in the 
absence of a saving clause in the repeal- 
; ing statute. In the statute under dis- 
cussion there is no saving clauSe. 

In this case the accident in which re- 
spondent received the injuries of which 
complaint is made occurred in May, 1925. 


|stitution of the 


sonal injuries suffered as the result of 
the ordinary negligence of the driver in 
the operation of the vehicle is a right 
recognized at common law, or whether 
it is a right based entirely on statute. 
Appellant strenuously contends that in! 
England a guest in a vehicle had no| 
right of action against a driver for in-| 
juries received as a result of the ordi- 
nary. negligence. of the driver. Appel- 
lant then refers to section 4468, Politi- 
cal Code, which provides: “The common 
law of England, as far as it is not re- 
pugnant to or inconsistent with the Con- 
United States, or the 
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Evidence Held Not to Show 
Plaintiff’s Right to Order 
In Suit Involving Stencil 
Sheets 





New York, N. Y. 

ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE Co. ET Ale 

yw 
WALLACE ADDRESSINC MACHINE Co. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

B. W. B. Brown (WILLIAM NEVARRE 
CROMWELL and S. MICHAEL PINELES, 
of Counsel) for plaintiff; E. CLARKSON 
SEWARD, C. P. GoEPEL and W. SAxToN 
SEwaARD for defendant. 

Before L. Hann, AuGustus N. HANp, 
and CHASE, Circuit Judges. 





Opinion of the Court 
SKily 28, 1930 
CHASE, Circuit Judge.—The plaintiff 
Elliott is the exclusive licensee for ad- 
dressing machine use of Fuller Patent 
No. 1101268 owned by the plaintiff A. B. 
Jick Company. This patent is for a 
stencil-sheet and its validity has already 
been sustained. A. B. Dick Company v. 


constitution or laws of this State, is the| Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 246 
irule of decision in all the courts of this Fed. 309, affirmed, 252 Fed. 990, and A. 
| State.” He contends that under the code | B. Dick Co. v. Barnett, 287 Fed. 573, af- 


| Section we are bound by the English de-/ firmed 288 Fed. 799. 


The issue in this 


|cisions as to what constitutes the com-| suit is confined to infringement. 


+ 


|the common law. 


| based upon section 141% of the Califor- | decisions rendered before the American 


mon-law rule. 

Assuming that the English cases 
clearly laid down the rule that appellant | 
contends for (a fact of which we are not 
convinced) even then, we would not be! 
bound by the English interpretation of 
It is true that English 


The stencil-sheet of this patent is made 
by coating “an open lace-like material” 
such as Japanese Yoshino paper, which 
seems to be ideal for this purpose, with a 
solution which will be at once soft and 
plastic enough, when slightly moistened, 
to be displaced by typewriter keys; and 
sufficiently. hard to withstand the pres- 


| Revolution are frequently referred to to! sure of the ink roller used in repro- 


| 


determine a rule of the common law, but 


| duction as well as to undergo changes in 


}in this jurisdiction, and in many others,| temperature to be encountered in use 


This is so because judicial decisions do 


| Senlarmnant balawe tee act. went tbe elect | Such English decisions are not conclusive. | anywhere without becoming sticky. Yet 


| this result is obtained without having 


| not themselves constitute the common|the coating so hard and brittle that it 
jlaw, but are merely evidence of the com- | will soon crack and be spoiled in use. 


| 


mon law. 
frequently, that in determining what the 
common law is, this court is not limited 
to a consideration of the English deci- 
sions, but can and should consider and 
Weigh the reasoning of the courts of 
sister States. Stated in another way, 


|the decisions of sister States constitute 


ee oe ; : |evidence of whs 0 aw is 
2096 of the Civil Code, which permitted | ayer if at the common law is, 


even if contra to the English decisions. 

This rule was first laid down in this 
State in the case of Forbes v. Scannell, 
13 Cal. 243, at 265, in interpreting Stat- 
utes of 1850, page 219, the statute from 
which section 4468 of the Political Code 
was later copied. (See also, Lux v. 


|Haggin, 69 Cal. 255, at 3853 Seymour 


v. McAvoy, 121 Cal. 438, at 442; Fletcher 


|v. Los Angeles Trust etc. Bank, 182 Cal. 


‘sec. 30.) 


The case was tried and the jury returned | 


a verdict for respondent in March, 1928. 
It is obvious that if appellant’s conten- 


tions, as above set forth, are correct, the | 


case must be reversed. 

There are certain rules of statutory 
construction which are applicable tg the 
|facts here presented. It is too well 
settled to require citation of authority, 
that in the absence of a clearly exprtssed 
intention to the contrary, every statute 
will be construed so as not to affect pend- 
ing causes of action. Or, as the rule 
is generally stated, every statute will 
be construed to operate prospectively 
and will not be given a retrospective ef- 
fect, unless the intention that it should 
have that effect is clearly expressed. 

It is also a general rule, subject to 
certain limitations not necessary to dis- 
| cuss here, that a cause of action or rem- 
edy dependent on a statute falls with a 
| repeal of the statute, even after the ac- 
tion thereon is pending, in the absence 
of a saving clause in the repealing 
statute. (Merchants Insurance Co, v. 
Ritchie, 72 U. S. 541; Moss v. Smith, 171 
Cal. First National Bank vy. Hen- 
derson, 101 Cal. 307; People yv. Bank of 
San Luis Obispo, 159 Cal. 65; Napa State 
Hospital v. Flaherty. 134 Cal. 315.) 

The justification for this rule is that 
all statutory remedies are pursued with 
full realization that the legislature may 
abolish the right to recover at any time. 
(Sec. 327, Pol. Code.) This rule only 
applies when the right in question is a 
statutory right and does not apply to an 
existing right of action which has accrued 
to,a person under the rules of the cdm- 
mon law, or by virtue of a statute codi- 
fying the common law. 

In such a case, it is generally stated 


nan. 
addy 


+ 





J. S, Underwood Appointed 
Colorado Attorney General 


State of Colorado: 

Denver, Aug. 15. 
John S. Underwood, of Lamar, Colo., 
Was appointed State Attorney General 
by Governor William H. Adams Aug. 11. 
He succeeds the late Robert E, Win- 
bourn who died last week. Mr. Under- 
wood will serve until the general election 
vote is canvassed early in December and 
a successor qualified. Mr. Underwood 
said there will be no changes in per- 

sonnel of the staff. 





Right to Revoke Approval 
Of Voting Machine Denied 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Aug. 15. 


There is no procedure under which the 


|to a case in one instruction. 


Secretary of the Commonwealth’s appro- | 


val of a voting machine once given can 
be revoked, as long as the identical ma- 
chine which he has approved is supplied 
by the manufacturer, the Department of 
Justice has ruled in an opinion written 
by Deputy Attorney General, S, M. R. 
O’Hara. 

The machine in question was used in 
a primary election and registered votes 
which apparently had not been cast by 
any voter, the opinion explained, If 
there had been ahange in the mathine 
Since its approval, a reexamination and 
reapproval are necessary, but.if no 
change in device in the approved machine 


177, at 182; Strong v. Shatto, 45 Cal. 
App. 29, at 33; Williams v. Miles, 68 
Neb. 463, 94 N. W. 705; 12 Cor. Jur. 198, 
In Seymour v. McAvoy, supra, 
the English decisions laid down one rule 
and the American decisions laid down the 
contrary rule and this court held that un- 
der section 4468, Political Code, supra, 
it was not bound by the English deci- 
sions, but could and did follow the 
American decisions. 

Provisions on Vehicle 

Act Not Applicable 

In the situation presented in the in- 
stant case we are not referred to any 
English decision directly in point, but 
are referred to decisions of other juris- 
dictions which hold that in England no 
recovery could be had by a guest for in- 
juries received by him as the result of 
the ordinary negligence of ‘the driver. 
Respondent has referred us to several 
American cases holding that, in the ab- 
sence of a statute, a right of recovery 
exists at common law where only ordi- 
nary negligence is shown. 

Our independent research has disclosed 
that the overwhelming weight of author- 
ity in this country is to the effect that 
in the absence of statute, under the 
common law, a guest may recover for 
failure of the driver to use ordinary care. 


(Notes: 20 A. L. R. 1014; 26 A. L. R. 
1425; 40 A. L. R. 1338; 47 A. L. R. 327; 
51 A. L. R. 681; 61 A. L. R. 1252.) A 


recent Iowa case held that a guest stat- 
ute, similar to the one in California, 
abrogated the common-law liability of 
due care, and hence could not operate so 
as to affect existing causes of action. 
(Thomas v. Disbrow, 224 N. W. 36.) 
After a careful analysis of the above 
cases, we are of the opinion that the 
better reasoned cases permitted a re- 


covery at common law based on failure 
of the driver to use ordinary care. It 
therefore follows, under the rules of 


statutory construction referred to, supra, 
that since section 141% of the California 
vehicle act abrogates the common-law 
rule, in a case involving personal injur- 
ies, that statute does not in any way af- 
fect causes of action existing on Aug. 14, 
1929, the date the statute took effect. 

Having disposed of the above question, 
we turn now to a consideration of the 
other main question raised by appellant 
on this appeal. Appellant makes no} 
contention. that the evidence is not suffi- 
cient to sustain the verdict, but contends 
that certain instructions were erroneous. 
In this connection, appellant objects to 
parts of seven defferent instructions. It 
would add nothing to this opinion to 
quote the instructions of which com- 
plaint is made, a 


Errors Held Not to 


Justify Reversal 


It is sufficient to say that several of 
them use some unfortunate language and 
are rather incomplete and that several 
sentences are open to just criticism. 
However, we do not find any error suffi- 
cient to warrant a reversal. It must be 
remembered that the trial court is not 
required to state all the law applicable | 
All of the | 
instructions must be read as a whole, 
that is, each instruction should be con- 
sidered in connection with all of the other 
instructions, and if the charge harmon- 
izes as a whole, and fairly and accurately 
states the law, a reversal may not be | 
had because of verbal inaccuracies, or 
because isolated phrases or sentences are 
open to just criticism. 

Since the charge must be considered | 


/as a whole, an error in an instruction is | 


is claimed, “the Legislature has unfortu- | 


nately failed to provide any method by 
which the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth can require a reexamination and 
| review the approval which he has given,” 
the opinion said, 


cured, if, when the whole charge is taken | 
together, the law is accurately stated. | 
We have carefully read the entire charge | 
and find that, taken as a whole, the jury 
was fully and accurately informed as to | 
the jaw applicable to this case. After 
reading the reporter’s transcript, we can 
not say that the errors complained of 
resulted in a miscarriage of justice. 

The judgment appealed from is af- 
firmed, 


Accordingly, it has been held, | 


Typical Glaims Quoted 

| Of the claims relied on which are J, 
3, 13, 14, 15, 16, 28 and 24, Nos. 1, 2 and 
24 are typical, and are as follows: 

1. A stencil blank capable of being sten- 
cilized, consisting of a dry but hygroscopie 
sheet of fibrous material impregnated with 
a coagulated colloidal substance, substan- 
| tially as described. 

2. A stencil blank capable of being sten- 
| cilized, consisting of a dry but hygroscopic 
sheet of fibrous material impregnated with 


a coagulated celloidal substance and a 
tempering agent, substantially as  de- 
scribed, 

24. A stencil blank capable of being 
stencilized by pressure, consisting of a 
fibrous sheet impregnated with protein 
treated with a mineral coagulant and a 


tempering agent, substantially as described. 

As will be seen more in detail from the 
opinions in tlt cases above mentioned the 
preferred coating of Fuller was made 
from a colloidal substance, such as gela- 
tin, white sugar glacial acetic acid, 
| glycerin and potassium dichromate. We 
need not now cortsider again the propor- 
tions or method of mixtures. 


The defendant makes its stencil-sheet 
similar in appearance to that of the pat- 
}ent and with all of its characteristics in 
| practical use as a stencil, although it will 
| not meet all of the tests, other than those 
of practical use, to which the Fuller sten- 
cil may be subjected without harm. Per- 
haps the outstanding difference revealed 
by such tests is that the Fuller stencil is 
insoluble in water, hot or cold, while the 
defendant’s stencil will dissolve in hot 
water at or over 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 
But for present purposes the two 
stencils may be taken to be of equal 
practical utility and infringement de- 
pends upon whether the defendant has 
obtained its result in the Fuller way. 
This, in turn, depends upon what is 
meant by “coagulated” and more specifi- 
cally upon whether ammonia alum is a 
coagulant, 

Material Important 

While Fuller discloses potassium di- 
chromate as the preferred coagulatirt 
agent, he does not limit the patent to 
that, but does by its use get the irreversi- 
ble coagulation, however, which makes 
his stencil insoluble. The defendant uses 
ammonia alum with no chromium at all 
and gets what it claims is not coagula- 
tion but a somewhat lesser hardening. 
This may preve to be a mere verbal dis- 
tinction when the case is tried, but we 
are not prepared to accept that view on 
affidavits alone. The Fuller patent was 
held infringed in A. B. Dick Co. v. Bar- 
nett, supra (see page 579) because Bar- 
nett used chromium. The suggestion in 
that opinion that alum may be used with- 
out infringement, while not controlling 
in this suit, serves to emphasize the im- 
portant part chromium plays in Fuller 
and the effect its‘absence in the defend- 
ant’s coating may have on infringement. 

The English Zuccato patent discussed 
in the last mentioned case discloses the 
use of alum and, while Zuccato required 
perforating or cutting the stencil and 
obtained a very different product from 
either the plaintiff’s or the defendant’s, 
it is not unreasonable to believe that 
present day advances in chemical knowl- 
edge may permit the informed to produce 
the defendant’s stencil with: the Zuccato 
disclosure, now open to all, and without 
uing anything excluded by Fuller. 

Clear Infringement Needed 


This idea may be erroneous, but it is 
the basis of serious digpute between these 
parties, and is too well supported by the 
defendant to permit infringement to be 
taken beyond question before trial 
on the merits. It is well established 
that without clear infringement there 
should be no injunction pendente lite. 
Simson v. Blancard, 22 Fed. (2d) 
498; Cutter v. Metropolitan, 275 Fed. 
158; Hall Signal Company vy. General 
Railway Signal Company, 153 Fed, 
907. Moreover, the doubt as to in- 
fringement is somewhat enhanced by the 
fact that before the plaintiff Elliott was 
licensed under the Fuller patent is stren- 
uously maintained in a letter to this de 
fendant dated Mar. 14, 1922, that it 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 
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Commissioner Upheld in Refusmg 
Tax Deduction Previously Allowed 


1890) 





First Determination Held Not to Be Necessa- 


rily Final in Absence of Agreement Be- 


tween Parties 


to That Effect 





Cheyenne, Wyo—In computing the 
Federal income tax, the Commissioner 
éf Internal Revenue may disallow a de- 
duction which he had previously allowed, 
the District Court for the District of 
Wyoming has held. 


There had been no agreement in writ- | 
ing or otherwise between the Commis- | 


sioner and the taxpayer that the assess- 
ment should be final and conclusive, the 
court pointed out, explaining that the 





statute makes provision for such an} 
agreement. 
CHRISTOPHER BARBOUR COLLINSON_ ET) 


AL., AS TRUSTEES, v. MARSHALL S. REY- 


NOLDS; DISTRICT CouURT FOR THE Dis-| 


TRICT OF WYOMING, No. 1940. 
CoRTHELL, MCCULLOUGH and CORTHELL 


for plaintiff; ALBERT D. WALTON, C. M. | 
CHAREST, JOHN R. WHEELER and P. E.| 


MILLER for defendant. ; 
The opinion of the court, delivered 
July 23, follows in full text: 


KENNEDY, District Judge.—This is an, 
action at law in which plaintiffs seek to} 


recover of the defendant collector, a cer- 
tain sum paid as income taxes under pro- 
test, upon the ground that said taxes 
were improperly and illegally assessed. 
The collector resists the suit by appro- 
priate pleadings and the matter Is pre- 
sented to the court, a trial by jury hav- 
ing been expressly waived. | i 
Arthur Francis Thomas Cooper having 
died, the administrator of the estate 
made an income tax return for the year 
1920 in which deductions of two items 
were claimed: “(1) Attorney’s fees ex- 
pended of $20,750, and (2) Wyoming in- 
heritance tax paid of $16,870, from which 
computation there resulted a tax of $13,- 
082.61, which was subsequently paid in 
March, 1921. In March, 1925, a revenue 
agent recommended the disallowance of 
both claimed deductions. 


in tax amounting to $17,000 plus, based 
upon the report of the agent, following 
which the taxpayer filed a protest. 


Allowances on Attorney’s 


Fees Claimed as Final 


In November, 1925, the Commissioner 
made a redetermination of the tax by 
which item No. 1 hereinbefore referred 
to relating to attorney’s fees was al- 
lowed as a deduction, and item No. 2 


order of Jan. 20, 1923, while the Commis- | 
| sioner finds support for his opposite view | 


|in Botany Mills v. United States, 278 U. 
S, 982. 49 S. Ct. 129, 78 L. Ed. 879; L. 
Loewy & Son v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, 31 F. (2d) 652 (C. C. 


of Internal Revenue, 35 F. (2d) 910 
1 (C. C. A. 6); sections 1312 and 1313 of 
the revenue act of 1921, 42 Stat. 227; 


‘nue act of 1924, 43 Stat. 253 (26 U. S. 
iC. A., paragraphs 1249 note, 
The court thereupon expresses its con- 
clusion at page 358, as follows: 
“In the case at bar, the statutory pro- 





was no agreement in writing, or other- 


ment of February, 1924, should be final 
}and conclusive. As a consequence, we 
are constrained to hold that the determi- 
jnation and assessment of 1924 were not 





lof the tax based on such determination 


/and assessment, from reopening the case | 


land making the further determination 
| subsequently made by him.” 


‘the case at bar. In addition, it might be 
| said that the plaintiffs after the redeter- 
| mination still had the right to contest the 
| validity of the disallowance of the attor- 
| ney’s 
| proper or improper 
}item passed upon in the regular course. 
; This action, however, the plaintiffs have 
| not elected to pursue. While it is the law 
\that where doubt arises in regard to the 


In August,| construction of the tax, the doubt must| 
1925, the Commissioner of Internal Reve-} be resolved in favor of those upon whom | 
nué notified the taxpayer of a deficiency|the tax is sought to be laid (Spreckles | 


| Sugar Refining Co. v. McClain, 192 U. Ss: 
|397), yet it is likewise the law that in a 
i suit to recover alleged illegal taxes col- 
lected, the burden of proving the illegal- 
lity rests upon the taxpayer (Botany 
Worstel Mills v. United States, 278 U.S. 
| 282); and in the 
|latter principle 
|attorney’s fees, the burden placed upon 
| the taxpayer has not been discharged by 
| plaintiffs’ showing in this case. 


A. | 
12); Holmquist v. Blair, 35 F. (2d) 10| 
(C. C. A. 8); Austin Co. v. Commissioner | 


and sections 1006 and 1007 of the reve-| 
1250.).” | 


cedure was not followed, in that there} 


wise, that the determination and assess- | 


final and eonclusive, and that the com-) 
missioner was not estopped or otherwise | 
barred, by the payment and acceptance, 


If the state of the law is as deter-| 
| mined in that case, I see no reason why | 
|on principle it should not be applied to| 


fees and to have the matter of the | 
disallowance of this; 






ABI are printed so that they 
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| 


sary examinations— 
in writing by the Commissioner, a fa 


1890, Aug. 16, 1930. 


Assessment—Closing agreement— 


| 16, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 


1 


| 


officer or employe of the B 
disposition of other case 
Internal Revenue. 


Awards just announced by the Bureau! 
'of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | 
claims of tax assessments are sum-| 
marized as follows in full text: 

Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 

The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., 
Lockland, O. Overassessments of in-}| 
{come and profits taxes.in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: | 
1918, $12,000; 1919, $7,000; 1920, $4,000. | 

The overassessments result from the} 
judgment rendered by the United States | 
District Court for the Southern District | 
of Ohio in the instant case, The Philip | 
Carey Manufacturing Company v. Dean, | 
Collector (unreported). 

Festus J. Wade Estate | 

Estate of Festus J. Wade, Mercantile, 
Trust Company, Executor, St. Louis, 
Mo. An overassessment of estate tax in| 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in| 
the amount of $27,144.57. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi-| 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State; 
|inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
ifiling ofthe Federal estate tax return. | 
| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. | 
| L. L. Stephenson Estate 


| Estate of L. L. Stephenson, Ida Step-! 


the taxpayer is determined in the amount! 
| of $37,574.35. 
| The overassessment is caused by the| 





Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 





Board of Tax Appeals amounted to a waiver of any objection that might 
have been raised.—Glassell v. Commissioner. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or 
ureau of Internal Revenue as u precedent in the 
8.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


| of 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, dnd filed for reference. 
Administrative provisions—Examination of books and witnesses—Unneces- 


Where the asses§ment of a deficiency was based upon a second inspection 
of the taxpayer’s books without a request from himself and without a notice 


ilure to raise the question before the 


(C. C. A. 5.)—V U.S. Daily, 





In the absence of a closing agreement the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is not barred from disallowing a deduction whi 


allowed.—Collinson v. Reynolds. (D. C., D. Wyo.)—V U. S. Daily, 1890, Aug. 


ch he had previously | 


No decisions were promulgated Aug. 15. 





relied upon by any 


allowance of a credit under the provisions | 
of section 301 (b), Revenue Act 1926,| 
representing the amount of State inherit- | 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing| 
of the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9 (a), Regulations 20, 
‘Rudolph Schiffman Estate 
Estate of Rudolph Schiffman, Los An- 
geles-First National Trust & Savings | 
Bank, Executor, Pasadena, Calif. An| 
overassessment of estate tax in favor | 
of the taxpayer is determined in the | 
amount of $25,042.91. 
The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions | 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, | 
representing the amount of State inheri-| 
tance taxes paid subsequent to the filing | 
of the Federal estate tax return. Article | 
9 (a), Regulations 70. : 
Philip Matter Estate 
Estate of Philip Matter, the Marion| 
State Bank, administrator, Marion, Ind. | 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor | 
of the taxpayer is determined | 
amount of $49,618.72. 
The overassessment is caused by the| 
allowance of a credit under the pro- | 
visions of section 301(b), revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 


in the | 


strict application of the| henson, executrix, San Antonio, Tex. Anjto the filing of the Federal estate tax| 
as concerns the item of |overassessment of estate tax in favor of) return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Frank J. Mackey Estate 
Estate of Frank J. Mackey, Michael 
R. Drennen et al., executors, Minneapolis, 
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Federal Government 


State Department Publications 


Furnish Record of Legislation 


Information on Completed Enactments Said to Be Avail- 
able in Literature Offered 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this. series of articles presenting 


a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications, 


By Tyler 


Historical Advisor, 


"THE Department of State publishes 

the statutes of the United States. 
Each law, as soon as it has been 
signed by the President, appears as a 
slip law. The laws of each session of 
Congress are gathered into what is 
known as the Session Laws. The 
Statutes at Large appear shortly after 
the conclusion of each Congress. Proc- 
lamations by the President are also 
published as soon as they are signed 
and so are Executive orders. Procla- 
mations as well as treaties and postal 
conventions are published in the Stat- 
utes at Large. The citizen, if he 
makes full use of these publications 
of the Department of State, is abie to 
keep himself completely informed on 
the subject of completed Federal legis- 
lation. 

From time to time the Department 
publishes pamphlets of special in- 
terest such as “Report of the Chair- 
man Commission of Inquiry and Con- 
ciliation, Bolivia and Paraguay,” “Ar- 
bitration of the Claim of Charles J. 
Harrah,” ‘The Immigration Work of 
the Department of State and its Con- 
sular Officers,” “Passports for Amer- 
ican Citizens in Foreign Countries,” 
and “Memorandum on the Monroe 


Doctrine.” 
‘THE Department also selects and 
publishes from time’ to time the 
texts of the diplomatic correspondence 
which embody statements of all of the 
major American foreign policies. This 
correspondence appears in a_ serial 
publication known as “Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States.” The 
volumes in this series range from 
1,000 to 1,500 pages in size. 
With the assistance of these volumes 
a student is able to begin with Amer- 


* * « 


The present series deals with 


Dennett 
oe of State 


ican foreign policy in 1861 and trace 
its development continuously from 
that date. Publication of the volumes 
of this series was delayed during the 
years of the World War and the vol- 
ume of diplomatic correspondence 
after the war became so great that 
it has become extremely difficult to 
bring all of the important diplomatic 
correspondence for any one year 
within the compass of a volume of 


reasonable size. 
* 

EVEN the foregoing list, however, 

does not by any means exhaust 
the official sources of information with 
reference to the work of the Depart- 
ment of State. Almost daily during 
the session of the Congress, represent- 
atives of the Department are appear- 
ing before various committees either 
of the Senate or of the House and 
there is a large volume of official in- 
formation appearing from time to time 
in the committee hearings of Con- 
gress. Perhaps the most complete 
statement of the current operations 
of the Department of State is to be 
found in the House Committee hear- 
ings on the Department of State ap- 
propriations. Nor can one neglect the 
“Congressional Record” as a source 
of information about American for- 
eign policy. 

Last, and most important of all, as 
an official statement of the foreign 
policy of the United States, are the 
addresses and statements to the press 
of the President. It must not be over- 
looked that the direction of the foreign 
affairs of the Nation is lodged by the 
Constitution directly in the hands of 
the President who becomes, legally as 
well as actually, the fountain head 
of American foreign policy. 


* * 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 
to appear in the issue of Aug. 18, Henry L. Bryan, Editor of Laws of Con- 
gress, Department of State, will discuss publications containing Federal 


enactments. 





Customs Court 
Fixes Valuations 


~ For Varied List 


‘More Claims for Refunds of 
Duty Paid Upon Goods 
Damaged in S. S. Muen- 
chen Fire Also Settled 





New York, Aug. 15.—The United 
States Customs Cour here has just de- 
‘cided the correct valuations for duty 
|purposes, upon a variety of merchan- 
dise. The decisions cover: 


Swiss cheese, imported from Berne, 
Switzerland, and entered at San Fran- 
cisco by the Kraft Phenix Cheese Com- 
| pany. 

Sheathing felt, imported from Belfast, 
Ireland, and entered at Portland, Oreg., 
by the Pacific Ship Chandlery Company. 

Earthenware tiles, imported from Se- 
ville, Spain, and entered at San Fran- 
‘cisco by Davidson & Strauss. 

Silk wearing apparel, etc., imported 
|from Pekin, China, and entered at San 
Francisco by Mabel M. Olsen. 
| Fur-sewing machines, imported from 
|Berlin and entered at New York by C. 
'A. Haynes & Co. for the United States 
Blind Stitch Machine Corp. 

Silk velvet, imported from Viersen, 
Germany, and entered at New York by 
Bernard Schildkraut et al. 

Silk velvet ribbons, imported from 
Paris and entered at San Francisco by 
Lawrence Groom & Co. 
| @Leather goods, imported from Milan, 
|Italy, and entered at Seattle by E. E. 
|Kelly & Co. 
| Glass buttons, imported from Gablonz, 
| Crechoslovakia, and entered at New York 
|by L. Strauss. 
| Inactive yeast tablets, imported from 
| (name of country not given), and en- 





jtered at New York by F. M. Eugene 
Blass. 
Cracklings, imported from Montreal 


and entered at Detroit by I. C. Harris. 

Burnt dolomite, imported from Mont- 
|real and entered at Detroit by F. G. 
| Downey. 
| _Wood shavings, imported from Cana- 
|dian International Paper Company and 
entered at Nyando by F. W. Myers & 
|Co., Inc., for John F. Burke. 

Vanillin, imported from Madgeburg- 
|Sudenburg, Germany, and entered at 
Kansas City, Mo., by the Thompson-Hay- 
| wood Chemical Company. 

Vanillin, imported from Hamburg and 
entered at New York by the New York 
| Quinine & Chemical Wofks, Inc. -~ 
—<— Circular Nos. 1775- 

789. 


|Minn. An overassessment of estate tax | 


° . | 
relating to the Wyoming inheritance tax; It may be admitted that the situation | a v Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer is | 


The United States Customs Court has 
was disallowed and the tax thereupon re-| which has here arisen makes for a condi- 


| just handed down a third group of rul- 





computed and assessed by which an addi- 
tional tax liability of $7,297.16 was 
levied. 
transmitted and paid under protest such 
additional tax. In July, 1926, the tax- 
payer filed application for a refund of 
such additional tax. In May, 1929, the 


commissioner notified the taxpayer of | 


his decision resulting in a refusal to 
refund and setting forth a recomputation 
of the tax. : 

In his latest computation the Commis- 
sioner allowed the deduction of item No. 
2, the Wyoming inheritance tax paid, but 
disallowed item No. 1, the attorney’s 
fees expended, which had theretofore 


been allowed, resulting in an indicated | 


additional tax of $1,500 plus, which addi- 
tional tax the Commisioner ruled was 
barred by the Statute of Limitations, 
but refusing any refund of the taxes so 
paid under protest. Other small items 
included in the protested payment were 
waived upon the trial and the matter is 
presented to the court solely upon the 
action of the Commissioner as its affects 
and concerns the two items which are 
hereinbefore referred to. 

It is the contention of the plaintiffs, 
as the court understands it, that the Com- 
missioner once having allowed the deduc- 


tion in making the assessment of the} 


item concerning attorney’s fees, is barred 
from subsequently disallowing said de- 
duction because of the time which 
elapsed and that such action by the Com- 
missioner in allowing such reduction be- 
came final. On the other hand, the de- 
fendant contends that so long as the 
matter of the adjustment of the tax was 
before the Commissioner, that official had 
the right and the authority to modify 
and change the assessment schedules so 
long as the matter of the particular tax 
for which the application for refund had 
been made was before him and re- 
mained unadjusted. 


Redetermination Made 
In Case Cited by Court 


The courts have not been entirely in 
harmony upon the exact point here pre- 
sented. Without entering into a lengthy 
discussion of these decisions, the latest 
case cited by counsel for defendant is 
one from the third circuit, McIlhenny et 
al. v. Commissioner, 39 Fed. (2d) 356, 

‘where the following set-up of facts is 
presented: 

“John D. McIlhenny filed an income tax 
return for the year 1920, in which he 
claimed a deduction for loss of $4,749.42. 
Early in 1923 a revenue agent examined 


his return and disallowed the deduction. | 


MclIhenny filed a protest. In February 
of 1924 the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, after giving consideration to 
the report of the revenue agent and the 
taxpayer’s protest, expressly allowed the 
deduction in full. Other adjustments in 
the return, however, resulted in a deter- 
mination of a deficiency and an assess- 
ment of an additional tax which Mcll- 
henny duly\paid in full. On Nov. 18, 
1925, the same Commissioner, without 
having before him any evidence of fraud, 
malfeasance, misrepresentation of fact, 
or new evidence of any character, re- 


opened the case, disallowed the deduction | 
and, on Jan. 8, 1926, notwithstanding the | 


protest of the executors of MclIlhenny, 
who had died on Nov. 23, 1925, deter- 
mined, solely because of such disallow- 
ance, a deficiency in his income tax for 
1920 in the sum of $2,043.82. The execu- 
tors appealed from the redetermination 
of the Commissioner to the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
rained the Commissioner.” 

The court then analyses the question 
presented in the following language: 

“But the sole question presented by 
she record before us is not whether the 


rst action of the Commissioner in allow- | 


ing the deduction was right or wrong, 
put whether having once determined the 


matter, the tax computed upon such de-| 
termination having ben paid, the Com-| 


missioner had power or authority, in the 
absence of fraud or other new evidence, 
to reopen the case, disallow the deduc- 
tion theretofore allowed by him, 
make a redetermination of the tax. In 
support of their contention that the Com- 
missioner was without power to reopen 
the case and make a redetermination, the 
petitioners, the taxpayer’s executors, rely 
a 


178 (C. C. A. 9.), and the Commissioner’s 


a 


The Board sus-| 


and | 


|tion of confusion and uncertainty 
|taxpayer which the Cogress might 


In March, 1926, the taxpayer] all fairness make plain; however, it is} 


| doubtful whether a fair construction of 
|the statutory provisions covering income 
\tax assessments affords any relief at the 
present time. 

For the reasons stated, the findings and 
judgment will be for the defendant, to- 
gether with costs, and reserving to plain- 
tiffs their proper exceptions. 





Ilinois to Vote Nov. 4 
On Tax Relief Amendment 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 15. 
A pamphlet containing the Tax Re- 
|lief Amendment to be voted on Nov, 4 
has been prepared by the Secretary of 
State, William J. Stratton. The classifi- 
cation of property which the amendment 
authorizes will permit a reasonable rate 
of taxation to be placed upon intangible 
property, according to the report of the 
Legislative Committee, a copy of which 
lappears in the pamphlet. 
“The gmendment does not impose a 





jing the proceeds of such a tax if one 


|should be enacted into law by the Gen-) 
Such a tax can be im-| 
{posed under the present provisions of | 


'eral Assembly. 


|the Constitution and it can be imposed 


under this amendment but the amendmet| 


| will permit with certainty the exemption 
'of the income of small wage earners and 
'the graduation of rates. 
lif an income tax law is ever enacted in 
|this State it would be modeled largely 
on the plan of the Federal income act 
so as to provide for such exemptions and 
to fix lower rates for the smaller incomes 
|that exceed the exemption amount. This 
result of the amendment proposed, as 
in the case of property taxation, is in 
the interest of an equitable distribution 
of the tax burden.” 


Right to Substitute Name 
On Tobacco Inserts Given 


A manufacturer may substitute his 
name and address for the 
|factory number on the inserts placed in 


announcement (T. D. 4297) just issued 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Robert H. Lucas. The announcement 
follows in full text: 


“The second paragraph of article 110 


|1928, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
| lows: The manufacturer’s registered 
| factory number, district and State or his 
name and address shall appear upon each 
ieard, coupon, certificate or other insert 
placed within a statutdry package of 
tobacco, snuff, cigars or cigarettes. 


Standardized Valuations 
Urged in North Carolina 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Aug. 15. 
| The use of standardized valuations of 
| certain classes of property, in making the 
quadrennial assessments next December, 
is suggested by the Secretary of the State 
Board of Equalization, LeRoy Martin. 
A schedule of valuations could be fixed 
by the Board of Assessments in the case 
of such property as livestock and auto- 
mobiles, and the use of this standard 
| would mean that the taxpayers in one 
county would pay on the same valuations 
|as taxpayers in the other counties, Mr. 
Martin pointed out. Now, he stated, 
|there is no regularity and often favors 
or unfair discriminations arise. 





Minnesota Applies Tax 
On Amateur Boxing Bouts 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Aug. 15. 
The 10 per cent gross tax on boxing 

exhibitions im cities of the first class 





japplies to amateur as well as profes-| 


Attorney | 
m Woodworth v. Kales, 26 F. (2d)/ General, H. B. Sherwood, has advised the| 


jsional exhibitions, Assistant 


State Athletic Commission. 


wine Tax Is Upheld Due 


tax upon income,” the report says. “It | 
does provide a fair method of distribut- | 


Undoubtedly | 


registered | 


packages of tobacco, according to an) 


|(a) of Regulations No. 8, revised April, | 


_ To Implied Waiver 


'Failure to Raise Defense Be- 
fore Board Is Held to Bar' 
Taxpayer’s Complaint 





New Orleans, La.—The taxpayer’s ob-| 
| jection that an assessment was illegal | 
| since it was based upon an unauthorized 
| examination by the Commissioner of In-}| 
| ternal Revenue can not be sustained, the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals foi the Fifth! 
' Circuit held in this case. 
| Under the law only one examination | 
jof the taxpayer’s books can be made for, 
|each taxable year unless the taxpayer 
| requests otherwise or unless the Com-| 
|missioner gives written notice that an} 
|additional inspection is necessary. The} 
| assessment was based on a second, ex- | 
}amination, but the taxpayer failed to} 
raise that point before the Board of Tax | 
| Appeals and hence it was waived, the 
opinion ruled. 








R. T. GLASSELL Vv. COMMISSIONER OF IN-| 
TERNAL REVENUE; CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS, FIFTH CIRCUIT, No. 5820. | 

Petition for review of decision of the} 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

EpWIN T. MERRICK, RALPH J. SCHWARZ 
and Morris B. REDMANN for _peti- 
tioner; G. A. YouNnGquist, Assistant 
Attorney General, J. Louris MoNarcH, | 
Morton K. ROTHSCHILD, C. M. CHAREST} 
and Jor S. FRANKLIN for respondent. | 
The opinion of the court, delivered 

July 28, follows in full text: 

Foster, Circuit Judge.—The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue determined a 
deficiency of income and profits taxes of 
$2,156.56 for the taxable years of 1920} 
and 1921 and assessed petitioner accord- 
ingly. On appeal to the Board of Tax 
Appeals the Commissioner: was affirmed, 
the Board holding that the petitioner had 
failed to sustain the burden of showing 
that the assessment was erroneous, | 

We need not review the evidence in 
full. It appears that in making his re- 
turas petitioner had charged off $30,- 
974.29 as expenses and losses incurred in 
his farming operations and had re-| 
ported only the cash received in the sale 
of certain oil leases whereas he had also 
received notes as part of the price. The 
| Commissioner disallowed certain items of | 
|expense and held that the notes should | 
be returned as income at their face 
value. 








Inspection Protested 

| The principal contention of petitioner 
lis that the assessment of the deficiency 
= illegal and unauthorized for the rea- 
| 


son that it was based upon a second in- | 
spettion of the taxpayer’s books of ac- 
counts without a request from him with- 
out a notice in writing by the Commis- 
sioner that an additional inspection was 
necessary. Petitioner relies upon section | 
the Revenue Act of 1921 and 
similar provisions in subsequent stat- | 
jutes, Section 1309 provides as follows: | 
| No taxpayer shall be subjected to unnec- | 
| essary examinations or investigations, and 
}only one inspection of a taxpayer's books 
| of account shall be made for each taxable | 
| year, unless the taxpayer requests other- 
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r 


| 
| Wise or unless the Commissioner, after | 
| investigation, notifies the taxpayer in writ- | 
{ing that an additional inspection is nec- | 
| essary. ; 
| This question‘ was not raised before | 
the Board of Tax Appeals and it is not 
|shown that any objection was made to 


the second examination. 

Question Improperly Raised 

| Conceding that section 1309 is intended 
|to protect the taxpayer against unneces- 
| sary vexation, it is elementary that he 
could waive it. The Commissioner had 
|authority to make an additional assess- 
ment based on any information he might 
|have in hand. U. S. v.“Haar, 27 F. (2d) 
| 250. Furthermore, as this question was 
|not raised before the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals we do not feel called upon to con- 
sider it. We agreed with the Board that 
petitioner has failed to sustain the bur- ! 
den of showing the assessment to e 





erroneous, 
The record presents no 
error. The petition is denied. 


reversible 


|1926 representing the amount of State| 
|inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


determined in the amount of $339,267.16. 

Of the overassessment $293,501.66 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301(b), 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid | 
subsequent ‘to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regu- 
lations 70. | 

The amount of $38,340.50 results from | 
the correction of an administrative error 
which had caused a duplicate assessment | 
of tax and interest. 

The balance of the overassessment in | 
the amount of $7,425 is caused by the | 
exclusion of the value of certain prop- | 
erty erroneously ireluded in the value of 
the estate reported in the tax return, | 
since, after a field investigation and con- 
ferences held in the Bureau, it is deter- 
mined that the decedent was not pos- | 
sessed of any interest therein during his 
lifetime. Section 302(a), Revenue Act | 
of 1926; article 10, Regulations 70. | 

Leopold Hellinger Estate | 
_ Estate of Leopold Hellinger, Paul Hel- 
linger et al., executors, New York, N. Y. | 
An overassessment. of estate tax in fa- | 
vor of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $28,222.53. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 1926, , 
representing the amount of State inheri- | 
tance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return. Article| 
9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Max Eppstein Estate 

Estate of Max Eppstein, L. Eppstein, | 
executor, Dallas, Tex. An_ overassess- | 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined in the amount of | 
$20,936.86, | 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Edgar Crocker Estate 

Estate of Edgar Crocker, U. Haskell 
Crocker, administrator, Cambridge, 
Mass. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined | 
in the amount of $36,009.90. | 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Charles Cohn Estate 

Estate of Charels Cohn, Irving Cohn, 
executor, Bakersfield, Calif. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $36,746.24. 

The overassessment is Caused by the | 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


| 








Appeal From Court Ruling | 
On Lamp Shade to Be Filed! 


| 


The Commissioner of Customs, F. X.| 
A. Eble, has directed the Assistant At- 
torney General in New York City to file 
and appeal from the decision of the 
Customs Court on the tariff applicable 
to a lamp shade and base. classified as 
in chief value of yarns, threads and 
filaments. 

Mr. Eble’s letter, made public Aug. 
14, follows in full text: 

Sir: Receipt is acknowledged of your | 
letter of Aug. 5, 1930, relative to the de- 
cision of the United States Customs! 
Court, Abstract 12182, holding a lamp 
shade and base classified as in chief 
value of yarns, threads, and filaments, 
under paragraph 1430 of the Tariff Act 
of 1922, properly dutiable as a_non- 
enumerated manufactured article at the 
rate of 20 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1459 of the said act. 

In accordance with your recommenda- | 
tion you are hereby requested to file,| 
in the name of the Secretary of the} 
Treasury, an application with the United | 
States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals for a review of the said de- 
cision. 
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Heckstall-Smith, Brooke. The ‘Britannia’ 
and her contemporaries, by . .. with 20 
plates and 2 plans. 142 p. London, 
Methuen & co., 1929. 30-16356 


Economic trends in soviet 
translated by Eden and 
New York, R. R. 


IUgov, Aron. 
Russia, by ... 
Cedar Paul. 3849 p. 
Smith inc., 19380. 
hnston, Remington Allen. Practical points 
on short story writing and selling. 3d 
ed., rev. and enl. 223 p. Ossian, Ind., 
R. A. Johnston, 1930. 30-16150 
Kelly, Francis M. Historic costume, a 
chronicle of fashion in western Europe, 
1490-1790, by ... & Randolph Schwabe. 


Jo 


2d ed., rev. & enl. 305 p., illus. N. Y., 
C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. . 3830-26655 
Keppel, Frederick Paul. The foundation; 


its place in American life, by ... an 


account of the development of philan- | 


thropic endowments, and their present 
activities in relation*:to education andj} 
scientific and social progress. (‘Page- | 
Barbour lectures, University of Vir- 
ginia.”) 113 p., N. Y., The Macmillan ! 
co., 1930. 30-16033 | 
Lambton, Arthur. “Thou shalt do no mur- 
der.” 282 p. London, Hurst & Blackett, | 
1930. 30-16375 


League of nations. . Convention be- 
tween the Hellenic government and the 
Refugee settlement’ commission, signed 
at Geneva on January 24th, 1930. 
107. M. 31. 1930. ii. (F. 730. 
Series of League of nations publications. 
ii. Economie and financial. 1930. ii. 6.) 

Lee, Sir Sidney. Elizabethton and other es- 
says, by... selected and edited by Fred- 
erick S. Boas. 344 p. Oxford, The Clar- 
endon press, 1929. 30-26621 

MeMurry, Ruth Emily. Modern foreign ltan- 
guages in France and Germany; the 
training of teachers and methods of in- 


struction, by Max Mueller and | 
Thomas Alexander, in cooperation with | 
the Modern foreign language study.) 


(Studies of the International institute of | 


Teachers college, Columbia university, 
no. 9.) 516 p., illus. N. Y., 
‘oHege, Columbia university, 1930. 
30-16148 
Mank, Charles, jr., comp. What the fans 
think of Rudy Valentino; a memorial 
book, by ... artictes by famous stars, 
authors, poets,* writers and fans the 
world over. 63 p. Staunton, IIL, C. 
Mank, jr., 1929. 30-16146 
Maugham, Reginald Charles Fulke. 


as have: known it; Nyasaland—East 
Africa—Liberia—Senegal. 872 p. Lon-| 
don, J. Murray, 1929. 30-16141 


National conference on street and highway 
safety. 3d, Washington, D. C. ... Re- 
ports issued for consideration in ad- 
vance of the third National conference 
on street and highway safety. 12 v., illus. 
Washington, D. C., 1930. 

Nicholson, Arthur Pole. Scraps of paper; 


India’s broken treaties, her primes, and 
the problem. 354 p. London, E. Benn, 
| 1930. 30-16136 
Nordstrom, Ester Blenda Elisabeth. Tent 
folk of the far North, by ... translated 
from the Swedish by E. Gee Nash. 255 
p. London. H. Jenkins, 1930. 3830-16135 | 


O'Donnell, Charles James. The Irish fu- 
ture and the lordship of the world. 265 
p. London, C. Palmer, 1929. 30-16144 

Pastor, Antonio. The idea of Robinson 
Crusoe. 1 v. Watford, The Gongora 
press, 1930, * 3830-16130 

Pepys, Samuel. ... The diary of Samuel 
Pepys, with an introduction and notes 
by G. Gregory Smith. 800 p. London, 
Macmillan and co., 1929, 30-16142 

Rothstein, Theodore. From chartism to la- 
bourism; historical sketches of the Eng- 
lish working class movement. 365 p. N. 
Y., International publishers, 1929. 

30-16122 

Schneersohn, Fischel. Studies in psycho- 
expedition; fundamentals of the psycho- 
logical science of man and a theory of 
nervousness, by ... Translated from the 
German by Herman Frank, with fore- 
words by John Dewey and Adolf Meyer. 
209 p., illus. N. Y., The Science of man 
press, 1929 30-16351 

Sharman, Jackson Roger. Physical educa- 
tion facilities for the publie accredited 
high schools of Alabama, by .. . (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1930. Pub- 
lished also as Teachers college, Columbia 
university, Cogtributions to education, 
no. 408.) 78 p¥ N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1930. 30-16354 

Shaw, Cliffor® Robe, ed. The jack-roller, a 
delinquent boy’s own story: (Behavior 


New Books Received By 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


30-16128 | 


(C,} 
(2). 1 


Teachers | 


Africa | 





research fund. Monographs.) 205 p. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago press, 
1930. 30-16374 
| Suge, Arthur George. The arithmetic and 
practice of the foreign exchanges. 2d 
ed. 136 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitmant & sons, 
1929. 30-16013 
Tamayo y Baus, Manuel. Una apuesta and 
Huyendo del perejil, by . . . edited with 
introduction, notes, direct-method ex- 
ercises and vocabulary by Cony Sturgis, 
and Juanita C. Robinson. 103 p. 
The Macmillan co., 1930. 
Thurnau, Harry Conrad. 
German (vocabulary 
biata, Immensee and the standard vo- 
cabularies of the Chicago M. L. T. and 
tle Modern foreign language study). 
207 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-16030 
Varian, John. Tirawa. 38 p., illus. San | 
Diego, Calif., Troubadour press, 1930. | 
30-16031 
Maro, Publius. - Vergil’s 
Aeneid; books i-xi, with introduction, 
notes, vocabulary, and grammatical 
pendix by Clyde Pharr. 
Latin series.) 3867 p., 95 p. Boston, D.| 
C. Heath and co., 1930. 30-16032 | 
Washington, George, pres. U. S. Farewell | 
address by ... Bunker Hill orations by 
Daniel Webster, edited by William T. | 
Peck, revised by H. Y. Moffett, illustrated 
by Herbert Williams. (New pocket clas- 





30-16145 


Vergilius 


ap- | 
(The Heath | 





| Sics.) 132 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 

1930. 30-16147 
| Ward, Ida Caroline. The phonetics of Eng- | 
| lish, 176 p., illus. N. Y., D. Appleton | 

and co., 1929, 30-16036 
| Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. Above Pompeii. 
| 73 p. Chicago, Ill, The University of 
| Chicago press, 1930, 36-16029 | 
Williams, Mrs. Maud Smith. .Growing | 

straight; a new system of physical ed- | 


ucation with mental control, by . as 
practiced by the North American Indians; 
illustrated by the author. 137 p., illus. 
N. Y., A. S. Barnes and co., 1930. 30-16355 





| Ballard, Colin Robert. Kitchener. 380 p., | 
illus. London, Faber & Faber, 1930. 
30-16814 | 
| Booth, Evangeline Cory. Woman. 40 p. 


aN. 


Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. | 
30-16380 
| Bulkeley, George Vicary Owen. Railway 


and seaport freight movement. with ex- | 
amples of British and American prac- | 
tice, by . . .; with an introduction by | 
His Excellency Sir Edward Grigg. 221 p.| 
illus. London, C. Lockwood and son, 1930. | 
dick press, 1930. 30-16785 | 


‘Injunction for Alleged 
Patent Infringement Denied 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

was making stencils “absolutely keeping | 
the Zuccato disclosure,” using potash | 
alum to set the gelatin and saying fur-| 
ther that “Our paper is very soluble in 
hot water but not enough soluble in cold 
water to make it at all inferior to the| 
Belknap or A. B. Dick products. We} 
wouldn’t change our formula and use a} 
coagulant in place of the potash alum! 
even though the courts told us we could 
do so,” 

Again on June 19, 192 
defendant as follows: 

“We have your letter of June 16 and I| 
remember that when the Fuller patents | 
were first issued we tried making stencil 
paper following the disclosure in patent | 
No. 1101268 but we got no results what-| 
ever and we couldn’t understand at the 
time, how anyone could get results fol-| 
lowing that patent. 

“At that time we were making stencils | 
of thé Zuccato disclosure and we did not | 
in any way change our formula.” 


| 
ny 
‘ 





2, 


, it wrote the | 


that a good stencil not inferior to that of 
Fuller can now be made solely on the 
Zuccato disclosure, and the plaintiff who 
wrote them can now hardly expect less 
than to be required to prove why not, 
justice requires that this defendant be 
| unrestrained until given an adequate op- 
portunity by trial on the merits to have 
its claim, that it makes its stencil the 
same way without infringement of the 
| patent, in suit fully litigated. 

Decree reversed and preliminary in- 
junction denied. 


} 








a, me 


Fundamentals of | 
based on L’Arrab- ; 


If these letters are taken to indicate |’ 


| ings granting duty refunds to merchan- 
| dise damaged by the fire last Winter to 
the S. S, Muenchen. The decisions, just 
announced, sustain applications for duty 
refund on the following: Books and 
white porcelainwafe, imported by Robert 
D. Strachan; buttons, imported by L. 
Strauss; laces, imported by Tausick & 
Co., Inc.; gldves, imported from the 
| Topken Co., Ine., Alex. Weil, Inc., and 
|P. Luce; chatons, imperted by the Brier 
| Manufacturing Company; velvets, im- 
| ported by the Vanetta Velvet Co.; cot- 
,;ton laces and embroideries, imported by 
Joseph Wasserman ‘& Co.; and cotton 
| cloth, imported by Witcombe, McGeachin 
| & Co, (Claims Nos. 1993-31740, etc.) 


‘Cuba Will Increase 
Duty on Railway Cars 


|Rates on Wooden Heels and 
Lasts Also to Be Raised 


A Cuban presidential decree of Aug. 
| 9, 1930, not yet officially promulgated 
1 to become effective on the date of its 


| official promulgation, but not applying 


on shipments ordered prior to and 
shipped on or before that date, increases 
the rates of import duty on wooden lasts 
for footwear, wooden heels for shoes, 


jand box cars and all kinds of cars for 


railways, except passenger coaches for 
street railways and mine cars, according 


mercial 
Habana. 

The duty on wooden lasts for footwear 
is increased from $3.60 to $28 per 100 
gross kilos; the duty on wooden heels 
for shoes, got previously specified, 
increased to $40 per 100 gross kilos; and 
that on box cars and railroad cars of 


Attache, Albert F. Nufer, at 


| to a radiogram from the Assistant Com- 
| 


is 


jall kinds, excluding passenger coaches 


for street railways and mine cars, is 
increased from 25 per cent to 28 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Announcement of the date of effective- 
ness of this detree will be made as soon 
as available. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given helow. 
Delaware—Report of Commission for the 
Conservation of Forests in Delaware, 
State Forestry Department, Dover, 1927. 
Wisconsin—The Mineral Lands of Part of 
Northern Wisconsin, by W. O. Hotch- 

kiss, Madison, 1929. 

California—The School Code of the State 
of California, together with Extracts 
from the Cofstitution and from General 
Laws, Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Sacramento, 1929. 





Government Books 
and Publications 








Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congres card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full &tle, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Canned Grapefruit Production and Trade~ 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 706—Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 30-26840 

Control of the Mountain Pine Beetle in 
Lodgepole Pine by the Use of Solar 
Heut—Technical Bulletin No. 195, July, 
1930—Division of Forest Insects, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

2 Agr 30-719 
egulations Governing Establishment and 

Certification of Aeronautical Lights and 

Instructions for Marking Obstructions to 

Air Navigation—Aeronautics Bulletin, No, 

9, August 1, 1930—Aeronautics Branch, 

United States Department of Commerce. 

Free. 30-26810 

Army List and Directory—July 1, 1930— 
The Adjutant General’s Office, United 


R 


States War Department. Subscription 
price, $1.75 a year. (9-35106) 
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Radio Commission Broadcasting to Foreign Field 


Rotates Duties of 
Legal Assistants 





Géneral Counsel Believes 
System Will Make for 
Greater Efficiency in Han- 
dling of Cases 





Changes in the assignments of two of 
the three assistants general counsel of the 
Federal Radio Commission, and adoption 
of a system of rotation of duties of such 
assistants, was announced orally Aug. 15 
by the General Counsel of the Commis- 
sion, Col. Thad H. Brown. 

Col. Brown at the same time an- 
nounced the adoption of new procedure 
governing the handling of complaints 
against licensed stations, under which 
accurate check will be made of station 
operations. 

Under the revision of assignments, 


Paul D. P. Spearman, Assistant General | 


Counsel, assumes charge of the Investi- 


gation and Complaint Section of the} 


Legal Division, taking over the duties 
of Assistant General Counsel Ben S. 
Fisher. Mr. Fisher, in turn, will suc- 
ceed to Mr. Spearman’s assignment in 
charge of the Hearing and Records Sec- 


® tion. 


Duke M. Patrick, also an assistant 
general counsel, remains in charge of 
the Research and Drafting Section, Col. 
Brown stated. 


System of Rotation 

“It is my plan to rotate the assign- 
ments of the assistants general counsel,” 
said Col. Brown. “Mr. Patrick later will 
be assigned in charge of the hearings 
and records section, and the assignments 
of both Mr. Fisher and Mr. Spearman 
will be changed. In*that manner the 
three assistants will be enabled to keep 
abreast of the various legal phases of 
the Commission’s work.” 

Assisting Mr. Fisher in the hearings 
and records section will be Ralph L. 
Walker and Hobart Newman, Col. Brown 
asserted. The attorneys will represent 
the Commission at formal hearings on 
applications of every nature. 

Mr. Spearman will be assisted by W. 
J. Clearman, Chief Investigator of the 
Commission, and David H. Deibler, As- 
sistant Attorney. Mr. Patrick’s assist- 
ants will remain the same as at present, 


Arthur W. Scharfeld and Fanney 
Neyman. 
The new procedure governing com- 


plaints will become immediately effec- | 


tive, Col. Brown asserted. It is pre- 
scribed that 30 days prior to the ex- 
piration of licenses of all stations 


a writtenyeport be mace regarding com- 
plaints that have been filed against li- 
censees together with a synopsis of the 
evidence available in each case “in or- 
der that proper recommendation may be 
made to the Commission.” 


Memorandum on Prdcedure 


The new procedure is set out in the 
following memorandum, made publie by 
Col. Brown, in full text: 

I. All complaints of either a technical 
or general nature shall be routed from 
mail room to legal division. 

II. The complaint section will then 
have charge of the same and they will 
be routed as follows: 

(a) To assistant general counsel for 
distribution and preparation of answer. 
He shall keep a record of all complaints 
by station call letter. 

1. To chief investigator in this sec- 
tion who shall prepare and keep a card 
index system and answer such matters 
as shall be referred to him by assistant 
general counsel. 

2. Chief investigator shall keep a rec- 
ord of all reports on all frequency devia- 
tions. 

8. All engineering matters except su- 
pervisor’s affidavits concerning fre- 
quency deviations shall be referred to 
the chief engineer. 

III. All answers and reports will then 
be returned to assistant general counsel 
for submission to general counsel and 


. 


all complaints will be sent to complaint | 


files. Record will be kept by the assist- 
ant general counsel on the front of each 
complaint file folder pertaining to the 
violation of that station. 

IV. Any investigation of an engineer- 
ing nature will be carried on by the en- 
gineering section and any investigation 
or complaint of any other nature will be 
carried on\by the legal section. The as- 
sistant general counsel will also follow 
up and check on frequency deviations 
and send notices of all complaints to the 
license division to be filed with the re- 
spective license applications. 


Applications Before 
Federal Radio 


Commission 





Applications from broadcasting sta- 
tions received by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission are made public as follows: 

George F. Bissell, Lake Placid, N. Y., 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,220 ke., 500 w., and daytime hours. 

WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J.,«construction permit to 
make changes in equipment. 

WFBL, Onondaga Radio Broadcasting 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., construction permit 


to install a new transmitter and increase | 


power from 1 kw, to 24s kw. day and 1 kw. 
night at the location authorized by con- 
struction permit issued June 20, 1930, ngar 
Collamar and Minoa, N. Y. 

WREC, WREC, Inc., Whitehaven, Tenn., 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment. 


KTNT, Norman G. Baker, Muscatine, 
Iowa, construction permit application 
amended to request authority to move) 
transmitter 1 mile west of Fairport, Iowa, 


between Muscatine and Fairport. 

KFHA, Western State College of Colo- 
radio, Gunnison, Colo., request for author- 
ity to voluntarily assign license to Waldo L, 
Hawkins and Dr. A. R. Craig, the Hawkins- 
Craig Syndicate. 

KFHA, Waldo L. Hawkins and Dr. A. R. 
Craig, The Hawkins-Craig Syndicate, Gun- 
nison, Colo., construction permit,40 move 
transmitte®? and studio of Station KFHA 
from Gunnison to Grand Junction, Colo., 
install new equipment, and increase power 
from 50 w. to 100 w, on 1,200 ke. 

Broadcasting applications: 


WALR, Roy W. Waller, East Pike, Zanes-| and Light Co. to acquire the East Buffalo-|of nature, a scourge which has fallen, tle unemployment. 


ville, Ohio, request for authority to volun- 
tarily assign license to the Cleveland Radio 
Broadcasting Corporation. . 

WHP, Pennsylvania Broadcasting Co., 
Lemoyne, Pa., construction permit to change 
equipment and increase power from 500 w. 
to 1 kw. day and 500 w. night on 1,430 ke. 

WHBL, Press Publishing Company, She- 
boygan, Wis., modification .of license to 
change frequency from 1,410 ke. to 620 ke. 
and operate 12 to 14 hours daily with 500 
Station now uses 8 to 10 hours. daily. 
struction permit to install a new trans- 


Gane 


' 
| 


+ 


Removal of Restrictions 


Invasion of the foreign field with 

American radio programs via_ short 
| waves, on a regular commercial basis, 
now forbidden under Federal regulae- | 
tions, is proposed by the Westinghouse | 
Electric and Mfg. Co., in an application | 
| filed with the Federal Radio Commission, | 
and made available, Aug. 15, for publi- | 
| cation. 
| Removal of the present restrictions 
against commercial rebreadcasts, so that | 
advertising “time on the air’/ may be} 
sold to sponsors of programs just as} 
commercial programs are_ presented 
over networks and independent stations 
in this country, is the plan of the com- 
pany. The field in which American in- 
dustries are primarily interested, it was 
stated orally at the Commission in con- 
|nection with the application, is that of 
}Latin America. 
The Westinghouse Company, which 
has pioneered in the development of in- | 
| ternational rebroadcasting, is sending 
programs of Station KDKA via short 
waves on an experimental basis, pur- 
suant to the regulations. *They are, 
picked up with short wave receivers in 
‘practically all corners of the world, it; 
| was stated at the Commission’s Engi- ' 
‘neering Division. Its main relay broad- 
| casting stations are at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where Station KDKA is located. 

The new application of the company 
|is for modification of the license of 
| W8XK, at East Pittsburgh, licensed for 
40,000 watts. on an experimental basis. 
'It is assigned the relay broadcasting 
channels of 6,140, 15,210, 11,880, 17,780 
and 21,540 kilocycles, all in the high 
frequency spectrum. 

This application has been designated 
for hearing, Oct. 17, before the Commis- 
sion. At that time arguments will be 
presented by the company supporting 


Local Control Urged 
Of Food Profiteering 


Secretary of Agriculture Says 
| Supplies Are Ample for 
| Human Consumption 





| 
| 
[Continued from Page 3.] 

most economy’ in conserving our supply 
of feeds for livestock. 

| Analyzed somewhat, the situation is 

this: z 

| The 1930 production of wheat was 
/ 821,000,000 bushels. Domestic requir 


e- 
ments for human food, for seed and for’ 


|carry-over for 1931 aggregate 541,000,- 
| 000 bushels. 

| Nineteen million bushels have already | 
'been exported. This leaves a balance, 
assuming no more exports Whatever, of 
412,000,000 bushels available for feed for 
| livestock. 


| crop of corn, oats, barley, rye and grain 


sorghums combined amounting to 3,869,- tory at Frankfort within the last month. | W&"¢ applied to Manchurian ports on/preciation of the peseta was due largely 


| 000,000 bushels. We had on Aug. 1 a| 
a carry-over of these grains of approx- 
{imately 184,000,000 bushels. Our gross 
| supply for the remainder of 1930 and the 
‘first half of 1931 aggregates, therefore, 
| 4,000,000,000 bushels. 

From this total must be deducted 
53,000,000 bushels for 1931 feed re- 





}2 
{us with a total available supply for all 
| purposes of 3,798,000,000 bushels. : 


{ 
Our domestic consumption, on the 
other hand, of the same grains based 
lon the five-year average consumption 
ifor the years 1925 to 1929 is 4,292,000,- 
000 bushels, made up as follows: 
Bushels 


Domestic Grain Consumption } 


Corn eererrererie 
OBE cc cncascecncdass. s06nmoeuue 
| Barley ...ccccscceeees 201,000,000 
Rye ; a 29,000,000 


Sorghum grains . 128,000,000 

Subtracting our normal annual con- 
sumption from the available amount of 
|all kinds of grains only leaves us with 
|a sNortage of supply of grains amount- 
ing to 494,000,000 bushels. Thus it ap- 
pears that if normal requirements are 
met, and without exporting one single 
pound of wheat or other grains, we shall | 
have available 412,000,000 bushels of 
| wheat to meet the need of a shortage 
|of 494,000,000 bushels of other grains | 
and a shortage in hay and pasture equal, 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


Minnesota 

The Blue and White Cab Associatien has 
been cited to appear before the State Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission Aug. 26 to 
show cause why an order should not be is- 
sued requiring it to cease and @sist from 
operating as an auto transportation com- 
| pany in St. Paul. 

New Hampshire 

The Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
has been granted rights!of way for its pole 
lines over the lands of Fred N. Weld as 
part of a transmission line through the 
towns of Claremont and Cornish. 

The New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co. 
has been authorized to extend its lines and 
service to Deerfield, N. H. 

Hearings on the investigation instituted 
by the Public Service Commission into the 
capitalization, franchises and the manner 
| in which the lines and properties controlled 
| or operated by the New Hampshire Gas & 
| Electric Co. and the Derry Electrie Co. will 
| be resumed Sept. 3, the Chairman of the 
Mayland H. Morse, has an- 








| Commission, 
nounced, 
Pennsylvania 

Josephine M. and Katherine W. Fetter 
| have filed a complaint with the Public Serv- 
lice Commission against the Pennsylvania 
| Power Co., alleging an unreasonable rate 
| for extension of electric service to certain 
residents of Zelienople. 
Applications for the Pennsylvania Power 


Union Power and Light Co. and the Buf- 
falo Union Power and Light Co. have been 
filed with the Public Service Commission. 

Certain residents of Mt. Holly Springs 
have filed a complaint against the Mt. Holly 
Water Co., alleging inadequate water pres- 
sure at their residence. 


The National Plate Glass Co. has filed a| Jess move the sympathetic hearts of | mated at 700,000 standards (1,386,000,-| August ........+++65 teens 


complaint against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., alleging unjust, unreasonable and 
unlawful rates and charges on 952 carloads 
of sand from McVeytown and Newton- 
Hamilton to Blairsville from Dec. 1, 1928, 
to June 30, 1929, and p*hying reparation, 








Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. Applies for 


| ense to Attract Latin American Listeners 





Canada Trade 


On Short Waves Is Proposed Said’ to Show 
But Little Change 


Improvement Is Reported in| 
in 


and Modification of Lic- | 


ae 


the request for modification. There are Business Conditions 
40 stations licensed in the United States 
for experimental relay broadcasting, of 
which seven are assigned to Westing-' 
house at various localities. | 

In the formal application the reasons | 
for the requested modification are cited. | 
Replying to the question: “How will the| 
granting of application serve the public 
interest, convenience and necessity?” the 
company states: 

“Relay broadcasting was first devel- 
oped by the Westinghouse Company 
about 1922, and work has been carried 
on continuously ever since. While the 
company has no intention of lessening 
their development activities on  short- 
wave relay broadcasting, we believe that 
more widespread use of these facilities 
for international broadcasting will re- 
sult from*vemoving the experimental re- 
striction and making them available for 
general sustaining and commercial pro- 
grams.” 

In Latin America, Westinghouse offi- 
cials have informed the Commission, 
there are many listeners to, American) 
programs which now are relayed by 
short waves. As a consequence a mar- 
ket for short wave receiving sets has siderable sums of money but until the 
been established in practically all South, civil war is concluded there are no pros- 
and Central American countries and in| pects of raising funds on these projects. 
the West Indies. Short wave receivers| Similarly any plans for currency reform 
of American. manufacture, however, are| must await conclusion of military attivi- 
not being marketed in these countries| ties. 
to any appreciable extent, with English} . The Shanghai building and construc- 
and German sets those predominantly tion program continues active with the 
used. International Municipality spending 10,- 

By ‘sponsoring these relay broadcasts, | 000,000 Mexican dollars on construction 
American manufacturers of receiving| Projects ever a period of five or ten 
sets, as well as of other commodities, | Y&ars: 
could establish markets for their prod- 





Survey Shows 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
region of China is suffering because of 
depredations and tying up of railway 
| transportation. Communication _ be- 
; tween Hankow and Changsha both by 
rail and = is disrupted. However, 
four Amerfcan steamers continue to ply 
in the Upper Yangtze trade as Szechuan 
Province remains peaceful. Rice and 
wheat crops in the Yangtze region are 
good. A larger acreage of opium poppy 
than usual is reported in the Hankow 
region. Apparently the consensus of 
opinion among the Chinese business men 
is that the unfavorable silver exchange 
\is a larger factor adversely affecting im- 
port trade than the unfavorable political 
|situation. Some are of the opinion that 
jthe present miltary activities will die 
down within a month or two becayse of 
lack of finances. The Nationalis® gov- 


for construction projects involving con- 


|making adjustments for gold exchange 
collection bases, indicates imports in 
Haikwan taels as being 15 per cent, or 
in U. S. gold equivalents as 37 per cent, 


contended. 


Montana Public Utilities 


Show Increase in Value Nondutiable items, such as rice and flour, 


apparently represent in the aggregate | 


»State of Montana: | more than 100,000,000 taels. 
Helena, Aug. 15. {| Customs revenues on exports indicate 
The value of public utilities to be|total exports in silver slightly less than 
taxed for State and county purposes in| last year. Undelivered stocks of imports 
Montana this year is .€315,193,398, rep- 
resenting an increase of more than $15,-| The Shanghai International Municipal 
000,000 over the 1929 figure, according Council has approved the sale of the 


ernment announces a number of plans | 


. China customs revenues on duti- | 
| able imports for the first six months of | 
ucts in these and other countries, it was | this year on the old 5 per cent basis and | 


lless than for the same period last year. | 


in local warehouses are abnormally large, | 


| to an announcement by the State Board 
| of Equalization. 

The gain is the result of increased 
earnings by railroads, extensive improve- 
ments in telephone systems, development 

|of new natural gas properties ang in- 
‘creased distribution of electric power by 
| several large utilities, it was stated 
| orally at the office of the State Board. 


‘Cause of Reformatory Fire 
‘In Kentucky Not Determined 


Shanghai Mutual Telephone to the Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone Com- | 
pany. Economic and political conditions 
|in Manchuria remain quiet with no out- 
standing happenings, according to a cable 
|from Trade Commissioner John J. Ehr- 
haydt, Mukden, Aug. 1. | 

he usual Jyly heavy rains have passed | 
jand rivers in South Manchuria are re- | 
|ceding with little damage to crops or | 
|railways. Some of the -bridges and | 
tracks that were washed away on the! 
Peking-Mukden and Fenghai railways | 
| have been repaired temporarily. 


| Obligation to Subpoena Witnesses 


Thém or 
State of Oregon: 


empowered to subpoena witnesses at a 
hearing on the ‘revocation of an insur- 
ance agent’s license, not only for the 
Insurance Department, but also for the 
agent when so requested, the Attorney 
General’I. H. Van Winkle held Aug. 6 
in an opinion to the State Insurance 
|Commissioner, Clare A. Lee. However, 
the serving of the subpoena and the pay- 
|ment of fees of witnesses for the agent 
lor adverse party do not devolve upon | 
the Commissioner, according to the 
opinion, which follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: Under date of the 2nd in- 
stant you refer to section 6335, Oregon 
Laws, which provides that: 
| Whenever the Commissioner shall de-| 
termine to revoke any agent’s license here- 
|tofore issued, or shall refuse to renew any 
gent’s license on the proper application 
stherefor, or shall refuse to issue any agent’s 
+license upon an original application there- 
fore, he shall notify the holder of or appli- 
}eant for such license of his intention and 
jshall set a time, not less than 15 days 
from the date of such notice, and shall 
designate the time and place where the 
|holder of or applicant for such license may 
\be heard in his own behalf. The Commis- 
sioner shall preside at such meeting and 
may subpoena, compel the attendance, ex- 
amine and swear witnesses with like effect 
as if examined and sworn by a clerk of the 
circuit court. 
and request my advice as to whether or 
not the Insurance Department may sub- | 
poena witnesses to testify at such a 
hearing. 

Your question is answered in the af- 
| firmative by the last sentence of the ex- 
cerpt from section 6335, Oregon Laws, 
above set forth. 

In addition to the request contained in 
your letter, you have orally requested tq 
be advised whether or not in such pro- 
ceedings you are authorized to subpoena 
witnesses for the agent, and if so, when, 
and by whom witness fees shall be paid. 

A like question is discussed in my 
opinion to you of June 238, 1927, opinions 
'of the Attorney General, 1926-1928, page 
240, in which your attention is called to 
section 815, Oregon Laws, which, in con- | 
nection with section 813, provides that a 
subpoena is issued to “require attendance 
before a judge, justice of the peace, or 
other person authorized by law to take 
the testimony or affidavit of another by 
such * * * other person in the places | 
within. their respective jurisdictions,” 
and that the subpoena may be served by | 
the party or any other person over 18 
years of age. 

Said sections 813 and 815 apply, not 
only to judicial proceedings, but to pro- 
ceedings before public officers, such as an 
insurance commissioner. 

It is my opinion that the Insurance 














Pay Fees 





Salem, Aug. 15. 


compel the attendance, examine and 
swear witnesses for the agent when so 
requested, but that the serving of the 
subpoena and the payment of fees of 
witnesses for the agent or adverse party 
do not devolve upon the Commissioner, 
the extent of his duties in that regard 
being to issue a subpoena to such agent 
or other party in the same manner as 
is required of the clerk of a court by 
sections 8138, 814 and 815, Oregon laws, by 
the terms of which subpoenas are issued 
in blank upon the request of a party or 
an attorney of the court, and may be 
served by the party or any other person 
over 18 years of age. 


Insurance Settlement 
Aids Firemen’s Fund 


Relief Associations Receive 
$50,000 by Agreement 
Reached in Kansas 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Aug. 15. 


Firemen’s relief associations in Kansas | 


wil! profit to an amount between $50,000 
and $60,000 a year, due to the fire in- 
surance rate settlement, according to the 


State Insurance Commissioner Charles F. | 


Hobbs, Aug. 12. 

“In making reductions in fire insur- 
ance rates, as was accomplished by the 
settlement, the companies would have 
been justified in asking the same reduc- 
tions in the tax paid upon fire pre- 
miums received in Kansas,” Commis- 
sioner Hobbs stated orally. 

“This would not only be justified, but 
would probably be granted by the courts, 
as a precedent was established at the 


‘time the courts allowed the companies 


writing tornado insurance to take credit 
for the premiums refunded on the tor- 
nado business. 


“Had the same privilege been allowed 
for the fire premiums, which are re- 
turned to the policyholders, as was al- 
lowed in the case of returned tornado 
premiums, the distribution of the fire- 
men’s relief fund in 1931 would have 
been reduced by the companies taking 
credit for the taxes paid on excess pre- 
miums charged since 1922. 

At the time of the settlement, the 
rate case was in the hands of ‘the Fed- 
eral court; and had it been continued in 
court until judgment could have been 


Argentina, C ommerce The State Insurance Commissioner is | Commissioner is empowered to subpoena, | 


| e 
Foreign Surety, 


For Defense Is Definedin Opinion Qyalified, Held to 
| 
Attorney General of Oregon Says Insurance Commissioner Be ‘Within’ State 


Must Issue Summons But Need Not Serve 


Supreme Court of South Da- 
kota Decides Its Claims 


Must Be Filed Before 
Statutory Limit 





State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Aug. 15. 


A foreign surety company which ap- 
pointed the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner as its process agent as a requi- 
site to doing business in South Dakota 
as provided in section 9182, Code 1919, is 


not “out of the State” so as to exempt 
it from filing a claim against the estate 
of a deceased person within the statutory 


| time limit, the Supreme Court of South 
| Dakota held Aug. 12. The case was that 


of American Surety Co. of New York 
v. Haskins, administrator. 

It appears from the opinion that the 
surety company had issued a bond to the 
United States Government for the pro- 
tection of certain funds deposited in a 
bank. Harlow L. Haskins with others, 
had executed an indemnity bond to the 
surety company for the purpose of in- 
demnifying it against possible loss. 

Mr. Haskins died Nov. 2, 1923, and the 
time for presenting claims against his 
estate expired July 3, 1924, the opinion 
stated. On Jan. 22, 1925, the bank failed 
and the surety paid to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the amount which it had on de- 
posit. Subsequently the surety pre- 
| sented to the administrator of Mr. Has- 
| kins’ estate a claim for the amount paid, 
| which the latter refused to accept or 
file. 

The surety company contended that un- 
der the provisions of section 3389, Code 
1919, it was excused from filing its 
claim with the administrator within the 
time fixed by that section “by reason of 
being out of the State.” 


The court held that after appointing 
the Insurance Commissioner as process 
jagent “the company is no longer ‘out of 
the State,’ but through the person of 
the Commissioner of Insurance is pres- 
ent in the State; indeed by a compliance 
with the above provisions of law the com- 
pany for jurisdictional purposes, be- 
comes domiciled in the State.” 





Nebraska Taxi Organization 
Attacks New Liability Law 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 15. 


The Attorney General, C. A. Sorensen, 
Railway Commissioner John E. Curtiss 
|and other members of the Commission, 
and others are appellees in an appeal 
filed in the State Supreme Court Aug. 
11, attacking the constitutionaljty of the 





rendered, it in all likelihood would have 


\shal, has reported to the State Depart- 


: ment of Fire Prevention and Rates that 
| Our August forecast estimated a walt is unable, to determine the cause of 


‘negligible loss. 


Commonwealth of Kentucky:, | June imports of motor cars for all 
Frankfort, Aug. 15. 
Harry T. Gilbert, Deputy Fire Mar- | P@ssenger cars, 103 trucks, and 34 motor 
yy cycles, all of American make with the 
exception of 17 British motor cycles. Ex- 
port taxes which went into effect 
the third fire in the Kentucky Reforma- | throughout China in February, 1929, and 
The first fire was in the chair factory, July 1, 1930, have not been put in force 
which was destroyed, entgiling a loss of | 0" coal exports through Dairen from 
$200,000. The next was in the shirt|Fushun and Yentai mines under Japan- 
factory, where the loss was small. The | °S¢ control. Customs authorities state 
third was in the broom factory with a; a ; 
ance until further orders are received. 


The State Department of Fire Preven-| _ Peru.—By a supreme decree dated 


,tion and Rates has announced that it will, Aug. 7, the Peruvian government has| Current depreciation. easul 
| quirements and carry-over, This leaves; investigate the recent fire at Harrods-| authorized the appointment of a com-| far adopted to control the situation of 


burg, Ky., which badly damaged a can-| mission to determine the policy and es- 
ning factory. ; tablish regulations governing all’ ex- 


’ 


| ee | change operations with the purpose of 


at a moderate estimate, to 130,000,000| limiting sales to purely commercial 
berahalatanana | transactions. The formation of the com- 

The protection and the proper feed-| Mission has been declared necessary be- 
ing of our valuable dairy herds is a: CUSe of the fall in prices of export 
matter of national economy in which| Products and the necessity of taking 
the whole Nation is interested. The|™easures to prevent speculation. The 
preservation of our foundation stock of|¢°Mmission consists of three members. 
other kinds of animals is also a matter| Business conditions have shown no im- 
of general concern. provement with credit becoming tighter. 

For this purpose available feed must, Available export data for the first quar- 
be carefully husbanded. The supply must) ter of the current year shows a decrease 
be expanded by the planting of—ecrops| of 6,809 metric tons and Lp. 153,151 in 
to produce Fall and Winter pasture. exports of sugar, cotton, copper bars 


Feed must be made to go as far as and petroleum products, the principal; 


possible, and by a proper balancing of| export commodities. 

feed rations so as to obtain the utmost; Philippine Islands.—Philippine _ busi- 
of feed value from the grains fed. ; ness turnover remains low and the credit 
_ At present prices the feeding.of wheat | situation continues cautions. Tonnage of 
is desirable from every, amgle. Wheat|the Manila Railroad Company for the 
is worth more than corh. NeVertheless| week ended July 26 amounted to 11,300 
corn is selling on the market at a higher| metric tons, compared with 15,800 tons 
price than wheat. for the corresponding week last year. 
_ For feeding to hogs and, cattle wheat} Arrivals of copra have improved some- 
is worth $1.12 per bushel if corn is worth) what, but continues below average and 
$1. It must be cracked or crushed be-| the market is quiet Prices of ware- 
fore feeding. It should be fed in com-| house grade resecado on Aug. 2 were: 


Manchuria total 164 units, including 27) 


collection of this tax will be held in abey- 


bination with hay. 

Every farmer can get a proper for- 
mula for feeding wheat from his agri- 
cultural college or from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Only today, at the invitation of the 
President, a conference of the Governors 
of 12 of the stricken States made plans 
for an organization in each State which 


Manila, 9.125 pesos per picul of 139 
pounds; Cebu, 9; Legaspi, 9.25; and Hon- 
dagua, 8.75 pesos. (Peso equals $0.50.) 
Two oil mills are operating. The abaca 
market continues weak, with very limited 
buying from London and New York.| 
| Production is below normal and stocks | 
{on hand at Philippine ports on Aug. 4) 
amounted to 139,000 bales, compared | 





will reach down into each county and 
do everything possible to relieve the sit- 
uation. The problem is individual, and 
the individual problem will be analyzed 


with 209,000 on Aug. 5, 1929. Exports} 
during the week ended Aug. 4 totaled| 
27,000 bales, of which 6,900 were shipped | 
by this organization. | to the United States. 


Generally speaking, either feed must; Sweden.—Following a period of un-| 
|be gotton to the livestock or the live-| usual activity, Swedish industry and} 
stock must be gotten to the feed. . 

The problem is a large one, and a Ward a lower level of production and_| 
skeleton organization in each State|turnover during the second quarter of | 
which will be set up by the Governors|the current year. The slowing down | 
will be extended down into the counties. | process has affected practically all lines 
The Farm Board, the Farm Loan Roard, °f, industry with the exception of cer- | 
the Public Health Servéce, the Red Cross | tain mechanical workshops, electrical | 
and every ‘available arm of the Govern- manufactures, and the shipbuilding in- 
ment will cooperate. 'dustry. The latter branch is working 
Ability to Solve Problem mostly on orders for foreign concerns. 

I have confidence that this problem|A further gradual decline is generally 
|will be met as Americans meet their | predicted, even though a definite busi- | 
| problems — wisely, constructively and | ness recovery should occur in the prin- | 
| sympathetically. | cipal foreign markets, as many_ Swedish 
| There is a human side to this problem. | export industries contract for orders | 
These farm families are our fellow | considerably in advance of delivery. The | 
| Americans, our neighbors, our friends, @ certainty regarding the future is evi- 
|Tens of thousands of them have had| dent in many directions and sales of | 
their entire savings swept away, their | #00ds for consumption appear below | 
very economic existence jeopardized. | normal. 
|Millions of them have suffered great} Despite these unfavorable factors, | 
| damage. however, Sweden still renains in a very | 

This terrible drought is a visitation| sound condition, with comparatively lit- 
The iron andgteel | 
| upon them without any fault of their | industry recorded further decline in pro- 
own. It is this human side of the prob-| duction and prices during the second 
llem that has quickened the pulse of | quarter. No improvement is noted in! 
| President Hoover and of the Red Cross/|the lumber situation with prices remain- 
|and of the Governors and other agencies. ing unsatisfactory. Advanced sales of 
| This great human problem should no lumber at the end of July were esti-| 
000 board feet). 


to aid the dis- While these figures | 


Americans generally 


tressed and to cure, so far as humanly are somewhat the level for 1929 they| 
can be done, the evil effects of this| compare favorably with other 
drought. 
cooperation of every one of you, 


previ- 





In this effort we bespeak the | ous years. } ay 
Spain.—Spanish trade conditions con- 


tinue unsatisfactory. At the close of 
June the peseta reached 9.23 to the dol- | 
|lar, the lowest point in many years, and 
continued low, ranging between 8.49 and 
|8.80 to the dollar during the first half 
|of July. At a meeting of Spanish bank- 
}ers on July 10 it was stated that the de- 


| to speculative operations and this opin- 
‘ion was.upheld also at the conference of 
i the representatives of agriculture, com- 
merce and industry. The official state- 
ment with regard to peseta exchange | 
| declares that none of the factors in the ; 
; present economic situation justified the 
The measures so 


the peseta are contained in*the royal 
jorder of July 14 which centralizes ex- 
|change operations in the Bank of Spain, 
and empowers it to inspect and control 
the activities of all other banks and these 
banks must secure permission from the 
Bank of Spain to purchase or sell cur- 
|rencies in foreign countries and also to 
open foreign currency or peseta credits 
in Spain for foreigners. The _ or- 
|der also repeats the prohibition to in-| 
{troduce or sell foreign securities in| 
|Spain. Two government financial and 
tariff measures of importance were put | 
| into effect during July. A royal order of | 
| July 16 increased the discount rate of the 
Bank of Spain from 5% to 6 per cent 
and the Minister of National Economy 
| has advised all. exporters to sell in for- 
|eign curreneies and importers to buy in 
|the Spanish medium wherever possible. 





Gross Earnings of P 


| suits. 


been six or eight years. The firemen’s 
associations would have lost an unde- 
termined amount at that time, depend- 
ing upon the manner in which the cases 
would have been settled. 

“When the case was carried to the 
Federal court, it was split into 149 sep- 


arate suits, and it is, therefore, impos- | 
sible to tell whether the State would have 


won all of the suits, whether it would 
have won part of them, or whether the 
companies would have won all of the 
Assuming, which is very un- 
likely, that the State would have won 
all of the suits, the companies would 
have been justified in taking, and wou 
undoubtedly have taken, credit for all 
of the return premium, which action 
then would have deprived the firemen’s 
relief associations of about two years’ 
distribution, which at the present annual 
distribution would be between $200,000 
and $225,000. 

“As stated, it would have been the 
natural course 6f action under the set- 
tlement for the companies to have taken 
credit for between $50,000 and $60,000 
of the firemen’s relief association money 
in 1931. However, this was one of 
the first items brought before the con- 
ference which effected the compromise 
settlement of rate litigation that had 
been continued since 1922. We refused 
to consider any settlement until the com- 
panies agreed that the firemen’s relief 
fund and the fire marshal’s fund be*un- 
disturbed.” 


ublic Utilities 


Except Wire Services H igher in June 





Census Bureau Reports Increase Over Previous Years Was 
Maintained in That Month 





Gross earnings of public utility enter- 
prises in June, exclusive of telephone and 
telegraph companies, as reported to the 
Department of Commerce by 95 com-| 
panies or systems operating gas, electric | 
light, heat, power, traction and water | 
services were $189,000,000, as compared | 
with $183,000,000 in June, A929, $178,- 
696,556 in the corresponding month of 
1928 and $167,975,072 in 1927, according 


| trade exhibited an accentuated trend to-|to a statement issued Aug. 15 by the Bu-|be 


reau of the Census, which follows in full 
text: 
Gross earnings consist,dn general, of 














gross operating rev 
ings in general represent the gross, 
joperating expenses and taxes, or the 
nearest comparable figures. In some 
cases the figures for earlier years dé not 
cover exactly the same subsidiaries, ow- 
ing to acquisitions, consolidations, etc., 
but these differences are not believed to 
great in the aggregate. 


law and order 110 of the State Railway 
Commission defining taxicabs and re- 
quiring the filing of either a “liaability 
insurance policy or a surety bond with 
an approyed surety company as surety 
or negotiable and salable securities.” 
The appellants are Peter H. Peterson 
and the Independent Cab Drivers As- 
sociation, the latter having been an in- 
tervenor in the suit filed in the District 
Court of Douglas County. On May 12 
the District Court held the law and the 
order of the Commission, in so far as 
they pertain to drive-it-yourself cars, to 
be unconstitutional, but valid as to au- 





Id tomobiles used as common carriers. 


The Railway Commission denied that 
the cost of liability insurance is pro- 
hibitive or that the law and its order 
are discriminatory in favor of large op- 
rators of taxicabls and against small 
owners. 


Award to Suicide’s Widow 
Appealed by Group Insurer 





Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Aug. 15. 

Contending that a certificate issued 
under a group insurance plan is invalid 
after the employment of the person for 
whom the certificate was written termi- 
nates, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York City, has been granted a 
writ of error by the State Supreme Court 
of Appeals from a judgment of the cor- 
poration court of Petersburg in the case 
of Edna D. Hawkins v. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 
| The petition of the company contended 
that a certificate issued to Humie H 
| Hawkins, d@ceased husband of the plain- 
| tiff, became invalid Apr. 28, 1930, when 
Mr. Hawkins, an employe of the Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Co. was dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Hawkins died, a suicide, on May 3, 
according to the petition, and the come 
pany contends that under the policy is- 





enues, while net earn-| sued to the employer the beneficiary is 
less | not entitled to collect. 





Care to Prevent Fires” 
In Montana Forests Urged 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Aug. 15. 
State Fire Marshal, Wm. G. 
in an appeal just issued to 


The 
Brooks, 


This summary presents gross and net|campers, tourists, motorists and the pub- 


public utility earnings by months from|lic generally, asks that special care be 
January, 1927, the figures for the latest|taken to avoid starting and spreading 


months being subject to revision. 

















Gross Earnings 1927 1928 1929 1930 drought and heat confront the people 
DRM a: asin 4s BOS 604 BS $191,702,022 $196,573,107 $203,000,000 $211,000,000 | with a crisis not heretofore experienced, 
WODEGOIY ca ccccnsceanrsies 177,612,648 ef oarneee ienenene he says. pecial attention is asked in 
MEGMERY 5 oc cgaba'eaen seees 179,564,670 187,726,99 195,000, ,000, : : : “) 
MORE Meghna cree acaes 176,467,300 181,143,683 190,000,000 198,000,000 = — of cigar and cigarette ends 
BME Sc trees Keg oak 171,255,699 180,255,407 189,750,000 195,000, “The law i lear.” 

She eA uE Aaa ee 178,696,556 183,000,000 189,000,000] “The law is very clear,” Mr. Brooks 

7 ie ana 9a ~~ —______ | said, “in the case of one who wantonl 
Total (6 months) ..... $1,064,577,411  $1,111,779,478 $1,154,750,000 + —‘$1,191,500,000 |creates a hazardous condition and t 
OO ORION ree 161,638,462 173,645,919 178,000,000 — .. i ceeeeneeee office intendg to take cognizance of such 
BOE cen ehssaabaarb as 162,647,420 173,952,469 CURRED so oncdaeeun dans situations. We believe that the criminal ~ 
September 169,413,885 179,346,145 185,000,000. .seeeeees -+laws of the State are broad enough to 

October 177,734,493 190,795,668 197,500,000 ....+++++++++ in ehude those who start fires and do d 
November 182,077,497 198,032,715 202,500,000 |. .nceccccsers nelude those whe s o dam- 
December 194,985,134 202,000,000 BIT EOOBED occas saceecs age. The very’ wantonness and negli- 
——————— - gence of the act, at this time, in our 
Tehet (900) cicvcccees $2,113,074,302  $2,229,552,394 $3.306,.750,000 —«.. narccecvcces opinion, implies a malice and Yntent upon 
Net Earni ee oe eae which a criminal action may be brought © 
Net Earnings and it is our intention to look into such 
OE nn crsceuviktviacks $73,746,891 $79,013,278 $92,000,000 $92,000,000 ; : . 
Wobruary “Sics..s.secesese 66,907,757 74,296,576 86,000,000 90,000,000 | matters and bring guilty parties to jus- 
RMS hey Ae aha ax cant 65,412,739 72,811,146 85,000,000 88,000,000 | tice. : 
BERN i caxated Se gata a es ‘ 64,907,729 68,971,324 83,000,000 89,500,000 
Oa a Ree Mirae 61,194,779 67,732,911 82,500,00 ,000, . oe 
a Ct aes 59,167,096 67,537,149 79,000,000 83,000,000 Casualty Company Licensed 
Total (6 months) $391,336,991  $430,362,385  $607,500,000 — $528,500,000 By State of Nebraska 
MN cee ah aint 53,980,280 62,260,333 OE ONMOR “xin vncesecnas 
53,551,164 61,809,794 TEOOO OOO a ccissrasacs 7 State of Nebraska; 
SRR eee peas 61,897,207 60,325,608 80,000,000 Dea aad : Lincoln, Aug. 15. 
GRAD. cacccacaaiann eeess 65,259,727 73,670,561 83,000,000 ....4 Saha as . 
November ..... eee h aie 70,214,468 81,363,806 92,000,000 Reet hcces eee neat. Jnewsende amanlecianem 
December .......- RAE 78,937,417 91,000,000 100,000,000 ‘.seeeeee| Lloyd Dort, Aug. 11, admitted the Home 


Total (year) «ssseeeee $775,177,254 


$868,702,577 





$1,006,500,000 





fire, especially in the forests. The 





Indemnity Co., of New York, to 


seceseseeeeee| CaSualty insurance business in Nebraska. 
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Joint tariffs providing for a 50 per cent 





Permite Are to Be Required for All Shipments at Reduced 
| Tariffs on Showing That Transportation Is Made 
Necessary by Conditions of Drought 
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Eastern Railroads Lower Rates |Modern Terminal 


Feed and Water Accomodations at 


Chicago Proposed 


Newspaper Asks State Com- 
mission to Investigate 





movement, such permit to specify the 


Estimates Annual Saving of 


An estimated annual economy of 





Admiral Hughes Describes 
Economies Due in Naval Fuel Air Mail Route in 





Changes in Methods of Delivering Supplies 
To Vessels 





Case in Which Union Pa- 
cific Is Defendant 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 15 overruled the motion of the 
Union Pacific Railroad to dismiss the 
complaint made by the Pickwick-Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., against the railroad 
for alleged discriminatory and prefer- 
ential practices in the transportation of 
passengers via rail and bus. 

In its motion to dismiss the Pickwick- 
Greyhound complaint, the Union Pacific 


declared that the Commisison was with- 
out jurisdiction to consider the allega- 


reduction in freight rates on livestock | commodity to be shipped, quantity (car- 
|shipped from drought-stricken areas and| loads) to be shipped, the shipping point, 
on hay, feed, and water into those areas,| destination and the name of consignee 
were filed Aug. 15 with the Interstate | and consignor, and time limit in which 
| Commerce Commission by all railroads in| shipments are to move. 
| Official Classification Territory through | “The transportation officer will issue 
their authorized agents, to take effect im-|the permit to the originating carrier. 
| mediately. Copies of permits issued wilt be fur- 
At the same time, the Car Service Di-/ nished currently to the district manager 
vision of the American Railway Associa- | of the Car Service Division, American 
|tion, acting on behalf of the railroads,| Railway Association, having jurisdiction 
|placed an embargo upon the movement in the territory in which the designated 
|of livestock, hay, feed and water, mak-| supplies are received—or originated in 
jing it mandatory for those wishing to the case of livestock. 
avail themselves of the reduced rates to Measures to Be Taken 


|secure a permit from an authorized agent aro 
To Safeguard Privilege 


| 





jindicating that the desired shipment is 


due to drought conditions. 
Action of the eastern railroads in re- 


“The Car Service Division will police 
this movement through its organization 


jeach of the defend 


Plans for Electrification 
And Extension 





{Continued from Page 1.] 

'trains by steam motive power; that the 
equipment, appliances and facilities 
service of the defendants, and 
leach of them in the handling of pas- 
senger trains, with the sole ‘exception of 
the Illinois Central suburban service, 
labove referred to, is unsafe, improper, 
inadequate and insufficient; that the = 
isting plant equipment, apparatus, ~ 
cilities and other physical property 0 
ants, and of the de- 
where used collec- 





| 


}and 





tions made by the bus service. The Com- | 
mission, in overruling the motion, de- | 
aided to the contrary. 


ducing their rates to relieve drought 
conditions is in response to an appeai 
: _,/sent out by President Hoover urging 

Formal complaint was made in Docket the carriers to cooperate with the Fed- 
No. 22982 by the Pickwick-Greyhound eral and State Governments in the work 
Lines, Inc., and Pickwick-Greyhound | o¢ drought relief. The Interstate Com- 
Lines, Inc., of Illinois, against the Union| merce Commission made public Aug. 9 
Pacific Railroad and the Interstate!a special order making it unnecessary 


Transit Lines. The latter company is a|for the roads to follow ordinary pro-| 


bus service owned and operated by the|cedure in the reduction of rates in order 
railroad in connection with ts rail lines.|to expedite relief. 


It was charged that the railroad faci se 
showed preference in the way of lower Car Service Div iston 
rates to passengers ‘using its combined Explains Action Taken 
rail and bus service, while discriminat- | Se on sunbahilenty ebliee ascompeny- 
ing against passengers using only the | ing the tariffs filed with the Commis- 


rail service, or the rail service and some|.ign on behalf of the eastern railroads 


-bus service not owned by the Union | py Agents Jones, Van Ummerson and} 


|Curlett, the Car Service Division of tne 
;American Railway Association declared: 

“Owing to the emergency existing in 
certain sections of the United States re- 
sulting from continued drought, the 


- Pacific. 
Union Pacific Defense 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: ; 

In this proceeding, the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, defendant, filed a 
motion in which it asked that the com- 
plaint be dismissed for the reason, 
among others, that it does not state a 
cause of action over which, properly, we 
may exercise jurisdiction, and thereafter | 
briefs in support of and against the mo- 
tion were filed in our office by the in-| 
terested parties. For the purpose of 
disposing of this motion we must, of 
course, treat as established by compe- 
tent proof the allegations of fact con- 


rected the United States Department of 
Agriculture to certify to the railroads 
the counties in each State in which 
drought exists to such an extent as to 


tories under reduced: rates of hay, feed 
and water and outbound from such ter- 


is available. 


I ‘ a hich @ terstate Commerce Commission, dated 
tained in the complaint, from which We! Aug. 9, 1930, the railroads in official 
quote paragraphs as follows: p ., {Classification territory will issue joint 

“VII.—That the Union Pacific Rail- | tariff providing for reduced rates for 


President of the United States has di-! 


justify the movement into such terri-!| 


ritories of livestock to points where feed 


“Under special authority of the In- 


road Company, through the Interstate 
Transit Lines, charges, demands, col- 
lects and receives ‘different compensa- 
tion for transportation of passengers 
and service in connection therewith be- 
tween the points named in the tariff of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
than the rates, fares and charges which 
are specified in said tariff’; and said 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
through said. Interstate Transit Lines, 
refunds and remits a portion of the rates, 
fares, and charges so filed, and extends 
to persons privileges and facilities in 
the transportation of passengers which 
are not specified in its filed tariffs; all 
in violation of paragraph 7 of section 6 
and section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 
Discrimination Is Charged 

“VIII.—That the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, acting through the In- 
terstate Transit Lines, demands, col- 
lects and receives, for the service ren- 
dered in the transportation of passen- 
gers, less compensation than it charges, 
demands, collects or receives from per- 
sons given a like or contemporaneous 
service on the steam lines of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, in violation 
of section 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

“IX.—That the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, acting through the Interstate 
Transit Lines, gives to certain persons, 
firms, companies, corporations and locali- 


ties undue and unreasonable preference: 
and advantage in that it renders a serv-| 
ice different and at less compensation} 


than to other persons, firms, companies, 
vorporations, and localities on the lines 
uf the Union Pacific Railroad Companies, 
and subjects persons, companies, firms, 


corporations and localities to undue and| 


unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage, 


in violation of section 3 of the Inter-} 


state Commerce Act.” 
Dismissal Motion Lost 


It is true that, improperly, the com- 
plainant has included in one complaint 
allegations indicating violations of the 
Interstate Commerce Act ,and allega- 
tions apparently intended to indicate 
violations of other laws of the United 
States, but, upon the assumption above 
mentioned that the allegations contained 
in the paragraphs quoted are true, and 
notwithstanding that some doubt in the 
premises results from the language con- 
tained in paragraph 13 of the complaint, 
we think it cannot consistently be said, 
in the absence of a hearing, that the 
allegations in the complaint do not even 
tend to show that the Union Pacific has 
been guilty of violations of law in con- 
nection with matters over which we may 
properly exercise jurisdiction. Para- 
graph 13 of the complaint, above men- 
tioned, reads: 

“XIII.—That the allegations of para- 
graphs 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 are 
grounded upon the fact that the Union 
Pacifie Railroad Company purchased, 
owns, controls and operates the Inter- 
state Transit Lines as a part of its rail- 
road system, using the same to compete 
with itself and with complainant’s lines, 
and other motor carriers and common 
carriers, both in the territory served by 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company and 
in the territory served by other common 
carriers, contrary to the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act heretofore 
cited as well as in derogatign of sections 
5 and 15(a) of said Act.” 

The fact, if it be a fact, that the Union 
Pacific is using a common carrier which 
is not subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, namely, the Interstate Transit 
Lines, in doing things prohibited by that 
act is not necessarily a matter of im- 
portance. In this connection we call at- 
tention to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Second Employers’ Liability 
Cases, 223 U. S. 1, and quote from a 
headnote of the decision, as follows: 

“In regulating the relations of em- 
ployers and employes engaged in inter- 
state commerce, Congress may regulate 
the liability of employers to employes for 
injuries caused by other employes even 
though the latter be engaged in intra- 
state commerce.” 

For the reasons stated, the motion to 
dismiss will be overruled, 


‘ 


carload movement of the designated 
commodities into, and livestock out of, 
such drought areas. 


Permit to Be Required 


For Low-rate Shipments 


“Acting as agent for all roads sub- 
scribers to the Car Service and Per Diem 
Agreements in Official Classification 
territory, the Car Service Division hereby 
embargoes the movement of hay, feed, 
water and livestock, in carload lots for 
handling under these emergency rates, 
except under permit. 

“Anyone desiring to obtain a permit 
authorizing the movement of the desig- 
nated commodities covered by the em- 
bargo must first obtain approval of the 
county agent or other representative of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture who is authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to approve appli- 
cations for permits to the local railroad 
agent at the delivering point of the hay, 
feed, or water, or the originating point 
of the livestock, in the drought area. 

“The local railroad agent upon receipt 
of the application for permit will transmit 
same to the transportation officer of his 
railroad, requesting permit for such 








| 


| Rate Complaints 
| Filed with the 


| Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 15 made public complaints in 
rate cases, summarized as follows: 


| Baltimore, Md.; Norfolk, Va.; Greensboro 
and Wilmington, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Atlanta, Savannah, Albany and LaGrange, 
Ga.; Harvey and Shreveport, La.; North 
Fort Worth, Tex.; North Portland, Oreg.: 
Ontario, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo., and East 
St. Louis, to points throughout the United 
States, as unjust and unreasonable te the 
extent thev exceed the rates and ratings 
of similar shipments in bulk. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and ratings, 
and reparation. 


| 


State of Connecticut: 
The reasons why passing to the right 


|fendants collectively 
‘tively, as above set forth, should be ex-| 
|tended, repaired and improved, and new | 
|structures should be erected to promote | 
lthe security and convenience of the em- 
ployes of the said defendants and each of | 
theng and of the public, in order to pro- 
vide adequate service and facilities for 
ithe handling of passenger trains of each 
lof the defendants. 
Big Railroad Business 
That the City of Chicago is the second 
largest city of the United States and the 
e world in a 
re railr er the City 0 
sary which will permit the establish- oe =— eS ae 
ment of the reduced rates.” | world; that more passenger trains enter | 
Railroads located in other classifica- and leave the six passenger railway sta- 
tion territories are expected soon to fol- tions of Chicago than enter and leave 
|low the example of the eastern railroads | the passenger stations in any one city 
by filing tariffs with the Commission! of the United States. 
reducing their rates on livestock, hay,! That the public authorities. and uli 
ae ye a and industrial interests in the City of | 
(in the issue of Aug. 15, a list of 819 Chicago are now planning and construc- | 
{counties designated by Secretary of Ag-| tion is under way for a world’s fair 


to avoid the possibility of any shipments 
being made under such reduced rates 
for purposes other than relieving condi- 
tions caused by drought. , 

“This embargo restricts movements of 
the designated commodities confined to 
one railroad as well as interline move- 
ments and permits must be obtained to 
cover all traffic offered under the special 
reduced rates. 

“The Department of Agriculture js 
now preparing a list of the counties in| 
the various States in which in their 
opinion this emergency relief is neces- 





|fourth city of th 


$187,564 will result from orders to de- 
commission certain coaling plants of the 
Navy and changes in methods of fuel 
delivery, according to a report by the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Charles F. Hughes. 

Summarizing economies effected and 
efficiency methods instituted during the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, Ad- 
| miral Hughes points out that three steps 
|have been taken to effect savings. 
| There has been “more efficient adminis- 
|tration” of the fuel and transportation 
|appropriation, he states, and greater 
stability of work conditions at Navy 
Yards, in addition to the decommission- 
ing of certain coaling plants. 

The fiscal year 1930, the Chief of 
| Naval Operations asserts, provided the 
| first opportunity to test the economy of 
fuel steps over a period of a year. The 
statement in full text follows: 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Ad- 
miral Charles F. Hughes, U. S. N., has 





submitted the following report to Secre-| 


tary of the Navy Charles Francis Adams 
concerning economies effected and effi- 
ciency methods instituted in the methods 
of handling naval fuel and in stabilizinz 
work loads at navy yards for the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1930: 

“(1) Economy of fuel afloat. In June, 
1929, tables of fuel and mileage ailow- 
ances for the fiscal year 1930, for each 
naval vessel, based on the employment 
plan for that year, were drawn up and 
issued to the forces afloat. The fiscal 
year 1930 has been the first complete 
year in which these allowances have been 
in effect. This system has resulted in 


'a more efficient administration of the 


Fuel and Transportation Appropriation 


| Developments in Employment Conditions 





!riculture Arthur M. Hyde as “drought- | (1933). 
a on ne That unless said terminals are modern- 
ized, enlarged, and the service through 


Sus ension Is An them augmented and expedited, there 
P : nounced | will result in the year 1933 a great con- 
In Proposed Rate, Changes 


| gestion of passengers and delay to their 
| transportation which will endanger the 
By an order entered Aug. 14, in Inves-| health and prosperity of the passengers 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 350@,| and of the city and civic and industrial 
|the Iterstate Commerce Commission sus-| interests of the City of Chicago. 
ae —_ i until Mar. Modernization Advocated 
5, 1931, the operation of certain sched- . . i e 
ules proposing changes in rates on wood! phat sadly phevenaee Sere — - 
charcoal, carloads, which result in re-|~ >. i c 
|ductions, applicable from, to, and be | ene a ene ees a 
tween points in southwestern territory. lunless the terminals ere modernized by 
| By an order entered in Docket No.| reconstruction and enlargement, and elec- 
| 3499, the Commission suspended from|trification, with substitution of electric 
Aug. 15, 1931, schedules proposing to in-| motive power for steam motive power in 
crease rates on carload traffic moving be-| the movement of passenger, mail and 
tween industries on the Chicago & North! express trains, into and out of said ter- 
| Western Ry. Co. on the one hand and in-| minals and stations, and from and to the 
|dustries an the Chicago, Burlington &| limits of the so-called suburban zones. 
| Quincy and Pennsylvania Railroad Com- That complainant is informed that 
panies on the other hand within the Chi-! certain of the defendants, through their 
|cago District from 2.5 cents to 3 cents ! executives, officers and agents, have in- 
|per 100 pounds. | vestigated from time to time the ques- 
| By order entered in Docket No. 3498,| tion of electrification of their aforesaid 
|the Commission suspended from Aug. 15,| passenger terminals and operation of 
| 1930, until Mar. 15, 1931, schedules pro-| their trains in passenger service by 
| posing to increase the rates from 70 per| electricity in terminals and in suburban 
|cent of sixth class to the full sixth| zones; that their engineers and technical 
class basis of rates on ground or pulver-| experts shave reported to the executives 
lized coal, carloads, from points on the/that said electrification of passenger 
| Pennsylvania Railroad in the Pittsburgh,| terminals and operation of trains by 








augmented and expedited—as 


No. 23713.—Swift & Company, of Chi- 
|} cago, Ill., v. the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railroad et al. Against rates on fer- | 
wr and fertilizer compounds in cartons 
|in barrels or boxes, 1]. ¢, 1. and e. l., and 
in mixed carloads with mixed fertilizer 
or fertilizer compounds in bags or in bulk 
from plants at Calumet, Ill.; Palmer, Ohio; 


‘Connecticut Permits Passing to Right 
In City Traffic But Not on Open Road 





Commissioner of Motor Vehicles Says Experience Showed 
Wisdom of Divided Rule for Auto Drivers 


| Erie and Johnstown, Pa., groups to des- 
tinations in New England. 

By order entered in Docket No. 3497, 
‘the Commission suspended from Aug. 15, 
1930, until Mar, 15, 1931, schedules pro- 
posing changes in rates on scrap and 
| waste paper, carloads, which result in| 
|both increases and reductions, from, to, 
and between points in southwestern ter- 
ritory. 











Sweden Plans to Remove 
Speed Limit on Highways 


Sweden is planning to do away with 
the law governing speed limits on the 
highways, which at present is 45 kilome-| 
ters, or about 28 miles an hour, accord- 
jing to advices to the Automobile Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, from 
|Trade Commissioner F. C. Sommer, 
| Stockholm. 

Though the law has been passed by 
|the Riksdag, final action rests with the 
cabinet. All indications point toward 
ithe elimination of speed limits some time| 
jafter the first of next year. 
| Considerable discussion developed in| 
{Sweden regarding a law to make it ob- 
ligatory to have a speedometer on an 
automobile, but it was finally decided! 
that it will not be compulsory to have 
|a speedometer on a vehicle. Another 
subject which came yp for discussion 
; was that of right Saale traffic instead of 
the present left hand traffic and the 
legislative body agreed to bring this 
matter up again for further discussion. 
(Issued hy Department of Commerce.) 











Hartford, Aug. 15. 
{to tell you what to do, and if you do 


electric passenger locomotives is feasi- 
ble and can be accomplished within a 
reasonable period of time and at an in- 
vestment cost which complainant be- 
lieves would not be unreasonable in 
comparison with the public benefits to be 
realized thereby. 
Aspect of Investment 

That the expense involved herein as to 

each of the defendants will not impair 


the ability of that defendant to perform| 


its duty to the public in the transporta- 
tion of either interstae passengers or 
propery, or intrastate passengers or 
property. 

Wherefore, complainant respectfully 
petitions this Honorable Commission to 
enter into an investigation and inquiry 
pursuant to the power granted and duly 
vested in the said Commission by sec- 
tion 8 of the Illinois commerct law; in 
which the Commission may and is hereby 
requested to require each defendant — 

(a) To transmit to the Commission 
the report of its engineers and other 
deparmtents, in respect of any and all 
general plans or projects for enlarge- 
ment of passenger terminal facilities in 
the City of Chicago, and for electrifica- 
tidn thereof; 

(b) To file with the Commission 
within a reasonable time to be specified 
by the Commission, not more than 30 
days, an answer hereto in which said 
defendants shall report to the Commis- 
sion in detail as to the sums necessary 
to modernize existing or substitute new 
and adequate passenger stations and to 
electrify their passenger terminals and 
lines through said suburban zones. 


That after a full hearing and investi- 
gation, this Commission shall, by ap- 
propriate order, determine as to each of 
the defendants the full, proper, adequate, 
and sufficient equipment and appliances 
and facilities and services to be fur- 
nished, constructed, and employed, and 
to fix the same by appropriate order and 
decision; and as well to make and serve 
an order directing such additions, exten- 
sions, repairs, improvements, changes, to 
be made in the existing plant equipment, 
apparatus, facilities, or other physical 
property of any defendant, or of any 
two or more defendants, in the handling 
of passenger trains by electricity, within 


is permissible in city traffic in Connecti-|not know, you can require him ‘to tell 
cut and against the law on open high-|you. Nowadays it is an accepted prac- 
ways were discussed by Commissioner of | tice in Connecticut for an officer to send 
Motor Vehicles Robbins B. Stoeckel in;@ car in front of himself or in back or 


an address over station WTIC. 


Mr. Stoekel pointed out that the ex- | 
ception to the general rule was allowed 
first in Connecticut in the case of pass- | 
ing street cars, 

“As traffic increased,” he said “it often 
became more dangerous to go around 
street cars to the left than to go straight 
ahead and to the right of the trolley. | 


It was realized that while a street| 
car is a vehicle, it is not a motor} 
vehicle and because it travels 


on 
rails and is limited to the path taken; 
by the rails, the driver of a following] 
car can always judge exactly where the| 
street car is going to be. From this! 
custom of allowing motor vehicles to 
pass to the right of trolleys followed the 
practice of allowing cars to pass to the} 
right of other cars in directed traftic 
| where there is a great deal pf movement 
and many ¢ars. ; 

“The theory of directed traffic is that! 
where there is a policeman or traffic offi- 





cer, whose direction can be taken, all 
other rules are off. The officer is there 


| two each way. 


|anywhere in the road that it will move 
most conveniently and safely, 

“The good city driver today divides 

most of his city roads into four lanes, 
V i If he is going to turn 
right, he sticks to the right hand lane, 
and if he is going to turn left, he gets 
into the left hand lane. All operators 
have begun to adopt this principle, and 
everyone must know about it. As soon 
as an operator gets into a city, he must 
plan ahead as to where he is going to 
turn, If he knows that he is going to 
turn to the left in a block or two, he 
must get into the left hand lane a block 
or two ahead and be ready for the left 
hand turn without having to cross in 
front of other cars. 
: “Passing to the right is now common 
in Connecticut in all directed traffic, on 
one-way streets, and in many places, but 
only in cities where the traffic plans call 
for it. On the highways and the gen- 
eral roads of the State, and wherever 
it cannot be reasonably claimed. that 
there is traffic direction which contem- 
plates this very act, it-is prohibited,” 


|a time to be specified in said order; and 
also to require the defendants, jointly or 
severally, to acquire, construct and fur- 
nish reasonable and sufficient passenger 
terminal facilities in the City of Chicago, 
including particularly the electrification 
thereof, within an area of approximately 
50 miles from such passenger terminal 
facilities; and that such other or further 
order or orders be made as the Commis; 
sion may find proper in the premises. 


Rate Decisions 


Announced 


‘By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 15 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 18671,—Hillsboro Condensed Milk Com- 

pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 

pany et al. Decided Aug. 4, 1930, 

Rates for the transportation of evap- 
orated milk, in cans in_ boxes, carloads, 
found not unreasonable, but unduly prej- 
udicial, 









Are Reviewed by Department of Labor 





4 


8 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


ment to practically all of the local build- 
ing mechanics. . 

Rome.—The majority of the local 
plants operated on an average of 40 
hours a week during July. Normal pro- 
duction schedules and forces obtained in 
the rayon-textile factory. 
was an adequate supply of all classes of 
labor, a notable surplus of building- 
| trades men was apparent. 
Valdosta.—The surplus of labor appa- | 
|rent consisted chiefly of unskilled labor. 
| Practically all of the local plants were 
|in operation, with normal forces engaged 
|in most instances. The seasonal open- 
|ing of the bright-leaf tobacco market to- 
ward the last of July absorbed many of 
the excess labor reported. No new build- 
|ing projects were started during the 
| month, 

Columbus.—While the majority of the 
local plants operated on day and night 
schedules, curtailed operations obtained 
in several establishments, affecting 
nearly 1,000 employes. The surplus of 
labor apparent at the close of the month 
consisted chiefly of those usually em- 
ployed in the éotton-textile mills. Build- 
ing in the city and at Fort Benning, 
near by, called for the expenditure of 
approximately $1,000,000 and continued 
to furnish employment to nearly 1,000 
| construction workers. 


Griffin—The labor supply and demand 
were reported as about evenly divided, 
although practically all of the local 
plants operated on part time. One es- 
tablishment closed for reorganization 
purposes, affecting approximately 500 
employes. Some of the released workers 
were able* to find employment in the 
peach harvest. Nearly 700 men were 
engaged on the building program, which 
ener the installation of 100 miles of 
natural gas lines and the erection of six 
county school structures. The supply of 
farm help exceeded the requirements. 

Macon.—The surplus labor evident con- 
sisted chiefly of those usually employed 
in the lumber and clay-products estab- 
lishments. Except for two clay products 
plants and a furniture factory that closed 
releasing nearly 300 employes, and sev- 
eral units of the textile and lumber in- 
dustries that operated part time, affect- 
ing apprpximately 2,000 workers, most 
of the other plants operated on fairly sat- 
isfactory schedules. There was very lit- 
tle building under way. Plenty of farm 
help ,available. : 

Savannah.—White the majority of the 
local establishments operated throughout 
the month, a surplus of labor existed, em- 
bracing nearly all trades. Two new in- 
dustrial establishments expect to enter 
production in the next several weeks. The 
farm labor situation was reported as 
fairly satisfactory. 
| Atlanta— While practicalfy all of the} 
local plants operated, several curtailed 
their production schedules and forces. 
| 


While there 














The surplus labor apparent embraced 
building trades men, mechanics, and 
clerical help. Some of the workers re- 
leased from one industry were able to 
secure employment in other more active 
lines. Permits recently issued call for 
the expenditure of $749,330, which should 
furnish employment to approximately 
500 craftsmen. Plenty of farm labor 
available. 








|to change the methods of coal and fuel 


|work loads at Navy Yards. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLIsHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 












‘Appeal to Modify 


| 


$187,564 Will Resutt From Arizona Argued 


‘Inclusion of Douglas on 


Proposed Southern Line 
Asked of Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee 


1930, with consequent greater economy. 
“The Congress also authorized the De- 
partment te apply the unused increment | 
of the appropriation, Fuel and Transpor- 
tation 1929 and 1930, to the purchase of | 
reserve fuel and oil. By this means, the 
reserve storage at certain important sta-| Arguments in support of a proposal to 
tions will be filled during the fiscal year modify the tentative route plan of the 
1931. |new southern air mail route through 
“(2) Economy in administration of | Arizona to include Douglas, Ariz., were’ 
fuel plants and shore stations. Orders!brought before the Interdepartmental 
have been issued to decommission certain ; Committee of the Post Office and Com- 
coaling plants and dismantle them and | merce Departments Aug. 14 by J. B. 
| Crowell, representing the Douglas Cham- 

oil delivery where it will effect a saving. | ber of Commerce, and J. E. Gavin, secre- 
“These changes, when they become|tary to and representing Senator Hayden 








| fully effective, will resuit in an esti-! (Dem.), of Arizona. 


mated annual saving of $187,654. _ | The proposed modification involves the 
“(3) Economy effected by established/link from El Paso, Tex., to Tucson, Ariz., 


The De-jin the transcontinental chain connecting 


partment has fully recognized that a! New York and San Diego, Calif. 


g-eater stability of work conditions at; Under the tentative plan, it was 
| Navy a unfailingly a fruit; brought out, two mountain crossings are 
|In increased economy and eifNciency 1! necessitated, at Apache Pass and Dra- 
|their operation, as well as in the con-|goon. The southern route, by way of 
tentment and well-being of employes.| Douglas, it was said, eliminates the 
|Much study and active attention has|necessity for mountain crossing, and 
jbeen devoted to any possible improve-!traverses flat lands through the entire 
| ments in the assignment of work to the|distance, increasing the mileage not 
various yards. Some redistribution} more than 20 miles. 
among certain yards of different types Costs Analyzed 7 
jof vessels and a rearrangement of the} The slight increase in cost of opera- 
ae Unis Sock be be cee arising from the added mileage, it 
; y cy 1 3 plished’ was said, will be compensated by the 
iconsiderable advantage in spreading the] jower cost of conetrnichinee the 20 miles 
| work at each yard more evenly through-| of excess route on flat land than over the 
jout all the months of- the year. The|two mountain passes. Furthermore, it 
| benefits of these stabilizing measures are! was argued, the cost of operation’ of 
readily apparent and further improve- planes over the mountain pass route 
ie So aon other | would be greater, -_ to the necessity of 
iP (ns velopments ese| flying at greater elevation. 
lines Which have been promulgated re-| «Sufficient convincing facts have been 
cently. | submitted to demonstrate the superiority 
of the route from Tucson to Douglas 
via Pratt and Columbus to El] Paso as 
such a route surpasses any other of like 
distance in the United States for safe 
flying,” Mr. Gavin told the committee, 
“since there would not be a single moun- 
tain to cross, and it would have the addi- 
tional advantage of. affording a safe 
;place to land in an emergency through 
|the entire stretch of the route. There 
would not be a single ptace on the route 
where a forced landing might be made 
without the flyer being m sight of a 
| ranch or section house.” 
: Airport Facilities Given 





Florida 
(No General Summary Issued.) 
Pensacola.—Several of the local plants 
operated’on a part-time basis, affecting 
nearly 750 employes. Most of the other 
industries were running on close to nor- | 


| mands. 
way, chiefly repairs and the erection of | 





| 


Value of Exports of American Goods 
In July at Lowest Level in Six Years 


mal schedules, employing their usual 
forces. A creosoting plant worked over- 
time. Approximately 600 construction 
workers were engaged on building proj- 
ects in progress, several of which are 
nearing completion. A surplus of iabor 
was apparent at the close of-the month. 


Ocala.—Part-time operations continued 
in several lime-rock plants, affecting 
about 100 employes, while a number that 
usually employed nearly 500 men re- 
mained closed. Other industries re- 
ported fairly normal activity for this 
season of the year. Very little building 
under way. 

Tampa.—Practically all of the local 
plants operated on somewhat curtailed 
schedules, but with full forces engaged 
in most instances. The surplus of labor 
embraced nearly all trades. The fair- 
sized building program in progress, or 
soon to start, includes a $50,000 cannery, 
two gasoline filling stations, a $50,000 
yacht club dock, a theater, a $3,500,000 | 
cyanamid factory, a $5,000,000 phos-)| 
phoric plant, a $100,000 arcade store | 
structure, a $60,000 hospital, and other | 
lesser projects which furnished employ- | 
ment to a large number of building- | 
trades men and unskilled laborers. The} 
farm labor situation was reported as noy- 
mal for this season of the year. 

Orlando.—Except for the citrus fruit- 
packing establishments seasonally closed, 
practically all plants operated on close 


The route by way of Lordsburg, over 
the northern mountain route, it was 
stated, was tentatively decided upon by 
the Commerce Department last April, 
,“which obviously shows that its decision 
was made before the engineers of the 
| Department had an opportunity to make 
|a complete survey of the route, and it 
seems only proper to us to challenge its 
jauthority to decide such a major prob- 
|lem without at least undertaking a sur- 
vey of the route through Douglas.” 
| There is already established an ade- 
|quate international airport at Douglas, 
|it was said, consisting of 640 acres on 
each side of the border. “Officials of 
, Mexico have shown tremendous interest 
jin assisting Douglas in obtaining recog- 
jnition on lighted airways, and have ex- 
pressed an opinion that it would very 
materially benefit them in development 
of air transportation in Sonora, Mex..” 
the brief presented by the cetaameail 

These officials include the Presi- 


| said. 
dent of Mexico, the Minister of Public 


| Affairs and the Postmaster General, also 


the Governor of Sonora.” 

Climatic conditions on the lower route 
and the facilities at the Douglas Airport 
were also presented as important reasons 
for the modification of the plan. 
| The estimated poundage of air mail 
| that might be expected from the territory 
;served by the proposed route was given 
|as 841 pounds. 





to normal schedules, with their usual Right of State to Operate 
forces employed. The supply of all, ee ° g 
classes of labor was ample for the de-! Ferry as Highway Affirmed 


Considerable building. was under 
small projects.. The farm labor situa- 
tion was noted as satisfactory. 

Fort Lauderdale.—The majority of the 
local plants operated on close to normal 
schedules, employing their usual forces 
in most instances. Construction of the 
Port Everglades terminal and railway 
and a Federal highway continued to fur- 
nish employment to nearly 300 workmen. 
A surplus of farm help prevailed. 

Jacksonville-——The surplus labor ap- 
parent consisted chiefly of unskilled 
workers. With the exception of the 
grapefruit plants that closed temporarily, 
due to a lack of raw material, the ma- 
jority of the other industries operated 
close to 70 per cent of capacity. 
enterprises, including a perfume factory, 
a woodworking plant, and a fruit-pre- 
serving establishment, worked overtime. 
A factory to manufacture women’s ap- 
parel is expected to enter production in 
the immediate future. 
about 150 artisans were engaged,, in- 
cluded several new industrial plants, an 
office structure, a can factory, the re- 
modeling of a dairy: establishment, and 
other smaller projects, with the supply 
of building trades men somewhat in ex- 
cess of the demand. The agricultural 
labor supply and demand were fairly well 
balanced. 

Report of conditions in other dis- 
tricts of the country will be printed 

in full text in the issue of Aug. 18. 





Four.| 


Building on which | 


| State of Washington: 
Olympia, Aug. 15. 

The State of Washington may maintain 
and operate a ferry as a part of the 
|public highway system, Assistant At- 
|torney General, E. P. Donnelly, has ad- 
ivised the Director of Highways. 

The question arose due to the advisa- 
bility of securing Federal aid on a cer- 
|tain State road project, such aid being 
available only if the tolls were removed 
from a ferry being operated by a lessee 
of the county. ‘ 

_The county is willing to acquire the 
|rights of the lessee and convey the ferry 
| to the State in order to secure the bene- 
| fit of the improvements to the road, the 
}opinion explained. 


' 








Railroads ‘Assessed 
On Excess Earnings 


iI C. C. Makes Tentative Re 


ports on Three Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commissio 
‘on Aug. 15 made public tentative ae 
| income reports, requiring three railroads 
to make certain payments into the Gov- 
lernment’s contingent fund as required 
by section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as representative of one-half 
of their earnings in excess of 6 per cent. 
| The roads involved are the LaSalle 
& Bureau County Railroad (Finance 


Docket No. 3799); Laurinburg & South- 
ern Railroad (Finance Docket No. 4001); 
jand Etna and Montrose Railroad (Fi- 
|nance Docket No. 5934). 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


total value ef imports and exports for 
July and the seven months ending with 








The LaSalle 


road, which serves the 
plant of the Matthiessen and Hegeler 
Zine Company at LaSalle, Ill., had re- 
capturable excess earnings for the years 
1920 to 1927, inclusive, totaling | $61,- 


088.78, of which $42,666.93 is yet un- 





July in both this year and last. (Value 
in $1,000 and preliminary figures for 
1930 corrected to July 12, 1930): 























13 fica Tine teak hoi, paid. This unpaid balance is to be paid 
Merchandise 1930 1929 1930 19229 Increase | PY, Sept. 24, the Commission ordered. 
MEER. annncncasaaescke as $269,000 $402,861 $2,345,320 $3,025,949 *$680,629, | The Laurinburg road extends from 
} FMPOrts 0. rccccccsececrecerss 219,000 352,980 1,954,878 2,639,355 *684,477 | Johns to Wagram, N. C., and Nae recap- 
| een = 7 a ee turable excess earnings forthe vears 
Excess of exports ...... $50,000 $49,881 $390,442 $386,594 =... 0.0. 1920 to 1927, inclusive, amounting to 
Gold ~ = —y anne. of which the unpaid balance 
Nieennghe. ian dene bance .. $42,529 $807 $52,191 $7,857 $44,334 |° The’ bee <s eee sent. oe 
2 525 f 7 217,05 37,05 Chagas pa avEhene "9, . 
j Imports teeter eee eeeees sreee 21,888 a $5,525 254,087 217,081 87,056 pay the Government $18,207.97 in re- 
| mrnsae ihligeaney <\Neahee | Aes aes! eae Oe eee capturable excess earnings for the years 
Excess of imports ...000 «+++: + $34,718 $201,896 SOOETTG 8 8=— ss waacuus 1925 and 1926, the payment to be made 
Sitnemarine ieciiesiapacaaaial enim ————— l= by Sept. 24. 
Soyer 3,706 $6,795 $33,708 $48,150 *$14,44 Th ‘ 
eR... aaah akan seve $3,706 $6,795 33,708 $48,15 $14,442 e commercial attache’s office in Ber- 
| Imports se aahinacannee scas aes __ 4,723 _ 2 1,833 oe 37,468 10,233 | lin now has records of over 1,150 Amer- 
iiss wih otekaaes ab eee a , $2,072 $6,485 $10,692 seeee.., [ican firms who are selling their products 
Excess of imports ...... $244 eile paeakaah enh kehan seeeesse{through permanent German agents. 
; (United States Department of Com- 
*Decrease, merce.) 3 
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Act for Uniform Ca lifornia Credit Unions Denied Virginia Banks 
Trust Receipts Right to Enter Field of Banking, State Needs for 


Is Recommended 





National Conferenhee on 


Laws Considers Measure 
For Adoption by Legisla- 
ture of State | 





State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 14. 


The National Conference of Commis- 


sioners on Uniform State Laws today | 
gave tentative approval to the sections, 


of the proposed Uniform Trust Receipts 
Act immediately upon the reading of each 
section or after only short discussion. 
Only minor amendments were offered 
from the floor and these were accepted 


by the committee in charge of its pres- | 
ittee itself presented | 


entation. The com 


Credit unions in California cannot :re- 


drawal, or otherwise engage in the bank- 
ing business as such, according to a re- 
cent opinion of Attorney General U. S. 
;}Webb. The Universal Studio Credit 
Union wish to enter into contracts 
| with employes of the’ Universal Pictures 
Corporation, authorizing wage deduc- 
tions to be credited to their accounts 
with the credit union. Deposits were 
to be withdrawable on demand, and in- 
terest paid. The proposition should be 
submitted to the State Banking Commis- 
sion, Mr. Webb told the Commissioner 
\of Corporations, F. G. Athearn. 

Mr. Webb’s opinion follows in full text: 





redrafts of three sections. 4 

The draftsman of the act, K. N. Llew- 
ellyn, New York, of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, explained that the 
use of trust receipts by banks and fi- 
nance companies extending credit and 
loaning money is rapidly increasing. 


Trust receipts, he said, are used to finance | 


Dear Sir: I have before me your com- 
|munication of the 14th instant wherein 
jyou state that the above named com- 
pany, holding a permit from the Com- 
jmissioner of Corporations to sell shares 
of its capital stock, has requested your 
approval of a new fund to be put into 
effect as a part’ of their plan of busi- 
jness and method of operation. With 





the manufacture of goods and processing 
of raw materials, importations during 
transit, and automobile purchases by 


dealers, for substitution for other securi- | 


ties, and in other transactions. 


The act describes a “trust receipt” as 
a* writing designating “goods, docu- 
ments or instruments” and acknowledg- 
ing a security interest therein in the 
lender which is given by the borrower 
in exchange for the goods, documents 
of title to the goods, or in substitution 
of other securities. 

Scope of Measure 

Besides defining the terms used 
therein, the proposed measure also ex- 
plains what constitutes a trust receipt 
transaction and a trust receipt within 
the meaning of the act. Other sections 
deal with the subjects of attempted 
pledges of goods without delivery of 
possession, contracts to give trust re- 
ceipts, the validity of trust receipt trans- 
actions between the parties and the ef- 
fect thereof on creditors of the bor- 


rower and purchasers from him while | 


the goods are in his possession, the lend- 
er’s right to proceeds, and to repossess 
the goods, the requiremets as to making 
public record of trust receipts, and the 
effect of failure to make such record. 

The draft of the act is harmonized, 
Prof. Llewellyn, explained, with the uni- 
form Negotiable Instruments Act, . the 
Uniform Sales Act, and other uniform 
commercial acts which have been gen- 
erally adopted. 

*Report of Committee 

The theory of the proposed legislation 
was described to the conference in the 
committee’s report as follows: ~= 

1. That trust receipts are intended to 
cover risks, not of the borrower’s dis- 
honesty, but only of the borrower's 
honest insolvency, and that the bankers 
who use them understand this and deal 
with reference to it. 

2. That purchasers in due course of 
business should take free of a trust, re- 
ceipt, since the whole purpose of its use 
to facilitate the realization upon the 
good in commerce. 

3. That creditors should be given, as in 
the case of the Chattel Mortgage ana 
Conditional Sales Acts, the opportunity 
to know of the existence of the security 
interests evidenced by the trust receipt; 
but that the filing provision should be as 
simple as possible, in view of the number 
of transactions concerned; and that a rea- 
sonable period of validity without filing 


3 


should be allowed in order to make possi- | 


ble the cleaning up of temporary adjust- 
ments such as receiving and reshipping 
or storing goods, or delivering 
under contract and receiving and turn; 
ing over the proceeds. 

4. That the protection now afforded 
trust receipts in the jurisdictions which 
recognize them ts inconveniently wide, in 
recognizing their validity even though 
they are secret; and is at the same time 
inconveniently narrow, in that such pro- 
tection is now dependent upon the lender’s 


acquiring title from a third party seller! 


and does not extend to the release on 
trust receipt of goods which have origi- 
nally been pledged by the borrgwer him- 
self, nor even in most cases to import- 
ing transactions in which the shipper is 
the borrower’s own agent; and also in 


that the protection of transactions 
worked out through a correspondent 
bank which handles papers for the 
lender is still very dubious. The act 


proposes at the same time to restrict the 
protection where it is too wide, to open 
the possibility of use of the trust re- 
ceipt in a much greater variety of trans- 
actions, and to simplify the necessary 
procedure. 

5. That the use of the trust receipt in 
regard to security instruments, as to 
which its status is at present dubious, 
although its use with them is being ex- 
tended in practice, should be clarified, 
and should be put upon substantially the 
same footing as its use with reference 
to imports. 
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Receipts 
Customs receipts ......... $778,485.07 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
eee rrr 925,427.83 
Miscellaneous internal 
EO eg ae ac aa 1,446 ,939.89 


Miscellaneous receipts .... 770,869.53 
Total ordinary receipts $3,921,722.32 
Public debt receipts ...... 400,000.00 
* Balance previous day - 118,958,193.29 


123,279,915.61 





Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... 
Interest on public debt ... 


$10,463,596.90 
100,753.32 


32 





Refunds of receipts ...... 334,656.80 
Panama Canal ............ 16,767.90 
Operations in special ac- 

Sao Bee ete 1,164,243.66 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund kok ask bois lan ak 229,696.20 
Civil service retirement 

RN in oe he aie aie 17,172.58 


Investment 272,398.24 


Total ordinary expendi- 
Seek. cae otras oe $12,139,893.2 
Other public debt expendi- 
4 tures 
3 


alance today 


Total ....+00seeceee++$123,279,915.61 


425,746.75 
110,71 1,275.66 


them | 


your communication you enclose a copy 
of their letter to you and a copy of the 
contract which they propose to execute 
involving such fund. You refer to tire 
|Industrial Loan Act, particularly section 
3 thereof, stating that the company is 
organized, under that*act, and you ask 
to be advised whether a corporation or- 
;ganized under the industrial loan act is 
|empowered to execute such contracts and 
\create -such a fund, or whether said 
activity is contrary to the banking laws 
lof this State. 


Credit of Salary 
To Savings Account 


A reference to the communications en- 
closed by you would indicate that the 
particular company is not organized un- 
der the Industrial Loan Act but under 
the Credit Union Law of 1927. However, 
jin my opinion, the same conclusion would 
be reached regardless of which act this 
{company is organized under. 

The proposed contract purports to be 
signed by an employe of the Universal 
Pictures Corporation and authorizes that 
corporation to deduct from his wages a 
certain sum each week commencing at 


a particular date and to pay such amount | 
Credit Union 


to the Universal Studio 
and have the same credited on the books 
of the latter to the savings account of 
such employe. The contract further 
states that the deposits are. accepted by 
the Credit Union upon the terms and 
agreement that: e 

1. Such deposits in such savings ac- 
count may be withdrawn on demand and 

2. That interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum shall be paid from date 
of deposit to date of withdrawel. 

The contract also states that deposits 
may be made only by employes of the 
Universal Pictures Corporation who are 
stockholders of the Universal Studio 
|Credit Union and therefore if depositor’s 
‘employment with the corporation shall 
be terminated all of his privileges of de- 
posit with the Credit Union will simul- 
taneously terminate. 

The object and purpose of the Indus- 
trial Loan Act are well indicated in the 
definition of the term “Industrial Loan 
Company” found in section 1 of that act. 
It is there stated that sych term means 
any corporation which in the regular 
course of its business loans money and 
issues its own choses in action under 
the provisions of that act. Following 
jout the purposes of the act, as therein- 
after expressed, it would seem evident 
that it is intended solely as an act de- 
signed to facilitate the lending and bor- 
rowing of money. :t is not intended that 
‘corporations under that act shall other- 
wise indulge in any respect in the bank- 
jing business or, in fact, in any business 
other than such as may be immediately 
connected with the lending of money or 
the issuance of its choses in action for 
the payment of money with or without 
the allowance of interest thereon. In 
fact it is stated in section 4 of that act 
that nothing therein contained shall be 
construed to authorize corporations or- 
ganized under that act to receive de- 
posits or to issue certificates of deposit. 

I cannot find in that act any provision 
which would sanction the purpose of 
|such a contract as_is here discussed if 
‘entered into by a corporation organized 
under that act. 

Status of Credit Union 
Defined in Opinion 

The Act of Mar. 31, 1927 (Stats. 1927, 
page 51), commonly known as the Credit 
{Union Act, defines in section 1 thereof 
|a credit union as a corporation organ- 
ized for the two-fold purpose of promot- 
jing thrift among its members’ and 
creating a source of credit for them at 
|\legitimate rates of interest for provi- 
|dent purposes. 
such a corporation is primarily to facili- 
tate the borrowing by and lending to 
members thereof. To that end it is enu- 


—_ 








Treasury Bills Issue 
To Be $120,000,000 


Mellon Announces 


Average Price 99,504 


Secretary 
| 
| 
| 
| 


drew W. Mellon, announced Aug. 14 the 


issuance of $120,000,000 of Treasury 
bills dated Aug. 18 and maturing in 
three months at an average price of 


99.504, \ 
Secretary Mellon’s "statement on the 
issue follows in full text: 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an-: 


nounced today (Aug. 14) that the tend- 
ers for $120,000,000 or thereabouts of 
| Treasury bill? dated Aug. 18, 1930, and 
|maturing Nov. 17, 1930, which were of- 
\fered on Aug. 11, 1930, were opened at 
|the Federal reserve banks on Aug. 14, 
1930. The total amount applied for was 
$397,162,000. 


The highest bid made was 99.593, 
equivalem@ to an interest rate of 1.6] 
per cent on an annual basis. The low- 


est bid accepted was 99.473, equivalent 
to an interest rate of about 2.08 per 
cent on an annual basis. 

The total amount of bids accepted was 
$120,000,000, 

The average price of Treasury bills 
j'to be issued is 99.504. The average rate 
on a bank discount basis is about 1.96 
per cent. / 


\ceive moneys on deposit subject to with- | 


Application for Authority to Accept Assignment of Pay 
As Deposit to Savings Account Passed On by | 
Attorney General of State 


State of California: Sacramento, Aug. 15. 


Here again the object of | 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An-| 
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Bank Supervision 





Drought Loans 


At Least $5,000,000 Will 
Be Required, Responses 
To Questionnaire Assert; 
Difficulties Encountered 


merated as one of the powers of such | 
corporation that it may receive money 
and accumulate funds to be loaned and 
to loan the same to members and to 
execute certificates for the money re- | 
ceived which shall specify the date, | 
amount, rate of interest and when the} 
principal and interest are payable. 
Here again I find nothing in this act 
which contemplates that such corpora- 





Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Aug. 15. 

Virginia banks will need at least 
| loans, according to a report made Aug. 
pea ’ ' , 13-to Governor John G. Pollard by the 
tion shall, in any way, engage in the State Commissioner of Banking and In- 
banking business or, in fact, receive surance, M. E. Bristow. Mr. Brigtow’s 
moneys on deposit and subject to with- report is a digest ae ‘replies vulsheed 
drawal. While it is true the corporation from 406 bankers throughout the State 
is authorized to receive money, such re- to @ questionnaire which he sent out at 
ceipts are for fees and dues and are for the suggestion of the Governor 
the purpose of accumulating to be loaned Th@ banking commissioner atates that 
to members. Nothing in that act, in my the Banks cannot be expected to loan 
opinion, would justify extendin& to this their own money or that for which they 
corporation the power to do those things are responsible except on bankable pa- 
contemplated by the contract here dis- per, Those who need help the most, he 
cussed. states, will not be able to offer collateral 
_ In conclusion I may say that the ob- acceptable to banks, and for them the 
jects of the contract appear to me quite| Federal Government wil: have to as- 
similar to those objects attained in the| sume the reponsibility in order to be 
conduct of a banking business and for helpful. 
that reason I am of the opinion that the! Mr. Bristow’s report, in the form of a 
matter is not one for your approval but! letter to Governor Pollard, follows in 
should. be submitted to the Banking; full text: 
Commission. | Dear Sir: In regard to the question- 
naire sent out to the banks, we have 
received approximately 80 per cent of 
| the responses. Additional ones are com- 
ing in on every mail. I feel that the 
banks have been disposed to cooperate 
in a very satisfactory manner. If you 
| noticed the form which I sent out, ther@ 
javere five questions submitted with two 
subdivisions of one of them. Naturally 
in the short space of time available 
am only able to furnish a digest of the 
answers. The only figures which I can 
actually present are the estimates of 





Changes in Status 
—ot— 


State Banks 


Arkansas: Walter E. Taylor, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced, Bank of Caddo 
Gap, closed. 

California: Will C. Wood, Superintendent 








| $5,000,000 additional money for drought | 


{| said complaint are members of respond- 


AUGUST 16, 1930 


omestic ‘Trade 


Utah Coal Association Says 
| dts Trade Practices Are Legal 


. , : : | 
|Business Operations Are Not Designed to Restrain Inter- 
state Trade, Answer to Trade Commission | 
Charge States 





ymup I ,tjme prior to the incorporation of re- | 
Commission that the Utah Coal Pro- | spondent Utah Coal Producers’ Associa- 
| ducers Association and affiliated | tion as aforesaid, the members of the as- 
companies had formed a combine | sociation as it existed as aforesaid, prior 

to restrain interstate trade is denied |to said date of incorporation applied to 
in an answer filed by »the respond- |the Federal Trade Commission for a 
ents. ; E | Trade Practice Conference, at which 
(The full text of the Commis- | trade practice rules might be submitted 
| sion’s complaint was a the jand considered. That on or about May 
oe of — ir sks sag }1, 1929, a number of trade practice 
ary 0} swer see- | rules that had been adopted by respond- | 
| rhe es lent Utah Coal Producers’ Association 
€ conctuding section of tng an- |were forwarded to the Federal Trade 


| swer follows in full text: | Commission for the information of said 
| 15. Deny that these answering respond- | Comission. That at about said last 


1 : . . . 

jents, acting in unison with the other | : Cae Le 
|respondents or otherwise, agree to.or ee neil of re 
do carry out the agreement or any agree- ' also were dereaeiel be the Federal Trade 
' 3 = a} as 2 i. . : : ri 
ment that no independent or nonassocia | Commission for its information. That 


|tion retail coal dealer shall be furnished | < eee : 
with coal reg ae — jae Gnade ve: | pursuant to the application of respondent 


oe Re a aaa Utah Coal Producers’ Association to the 
oe oS Sen ee See °F | Federal Trade Commission for a Trade 


16. Deny that J. M. Orr is manager | Practice i a 


cer of res J 
or any other officer of respondent Utah Wick Gt wails contebenas tie tate 


’ ‘ati | 1929. 
7 1 7 ¢ ssoc " } : meas 
Coal wt ong ogg: cg TOO re- | Practice rules and definitions theretofore 


spondents have no knowledge that the |®dopted by respondent Utah Goal Pro- 
fe : jducers’ Association were submitted for 


|persons and individuals alleged in said | : : 
\complaint as officers of respondent Idaho | Consideration and at such conference, 
| Coal Dealers’ Association, Utah Coai|‘efinitions and rules were acted upon and 
| Producers’ Association, and Retail Fuel |SUbmitted to the Federal Trade Commis- 
| Dealers’ Association of Utah, are the offi- | SiO”. The Federal Trade Commission 
nena respectively of said associations. made some changes in language and form 
: |of the rules and definitions adopted at 
said Trade Practice Conference and the 
Respondents Set Forth }rules as changed or modified by the Fed- 
eles |eral Trade Commission were accepted by 
eo Ey Be OR 
is s > i | tion and Its members and then such rules 
coal dealers alleged in paragraph one of) were, by the Federal Trade Commission, 
|promulgated about Jan. 20, 1930. A 
jcopy of said rules and definitions, as pro- 


A complaint by the Federal Trade 








Allegation of 


;ent Idaho Coal Dealers’ Association, al- 


| though these answering respondents are | muigated by the Federal Trade Commis- | 


|informed that a great many of the re- 


jsion as aforesaid, are marked “Exhibit 


of Banks, has announced, California Sav- |tail coal dealers of Idaho are/ members | « » : ; 7 
ings and Commercial Bank, San Diego, needs. . or lof said respondent Idsho Coal Dealers’ -* —_ attched hereto and made a part 
ee eee | In order to furnish you the best digest | Association. “3. That bout Jan. 1, 1929 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, Banking Com- : Paar + te| 19. Allege that these answering re-| 9 That on or about Jan. 1, 1929, 
missioner, has announced, Security State possible I deem it necessary to quote} g g iOliver J. Grimes was employed and ever 


Rank, Frazee, taken over by the First Na- the question and then digest the re- 
tional Bank of Frazee. sponse. Our first question was “Effect 

Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Finance Com- of drought on crop and livestock con- 
missioner, has announced, First State Bank, ditions in your section?” As you can 
New Hampton, and the Commercial Bank, | readily realize the responses to this 
Laddonia, closed. | question have varied between wide ex- 
| tremes. Many of the responses employ 
| words like the following or their equiv- 


Nebraska Subdivisions 


¥ jalent: “Appalling,” “Total failure,” 
Show Debt Reductions “Rumed,” “Deplorable,” “Disastrous,” 
“Very serious.” and percentage _ esti- 


| mates run to 85 per cent of many crops 
and in regard to pastures and forage 
a i . |crops up to 90 per cent. In some cases 
Nebraska has no bonded State debt, | vastures are reported as “Burnt up.” 
but according to a compilation completed’ Ag to livestock they report “Farmers 
by State Auditor L. B. Johnson its sub- | disposing of their cattle and selling in 
divisions were in debt July 31 to the ex- | Some cases at 50 per cent of a La 
tent of $109,884,868. Mr. Johnson says, Seetiie tuner oe “ stoke,” and 
however, that this bonded debt is nearly | others state “Heavy loss on cattle.” 
$4,000,000 less than it was two years ago. On the other extreme there are a few 
The per capita indebtedness of the sub-| reports stating that crops are not af- 
fected to any great extent. In the case 
of wheat crops there have been reports 
of a good crop and even one above the 
‘average. In the apple country there are 
That the trend is toward lessening of | varying reports up to the point of trees 
the bonded indebtedness also is shown by | dying. From my own opinion after read- 
the falling off in new bond isgues, said; ing over these it looks like crops will be 
the auditor. During the previous bien-| about 50 per cent normal and a corre- 
nium the new ‘ssues totaled $16,883,784 | sponding amount of damage done to live | 
while during the biennium just closed’ stock producers. | 
bonds amounting to $11,353,538 were ap- | Percentage of Deposit Loss | 
proved and registered in the State audi- Our next question was “Percentage of 
tor’s office, according to a compilation | loss of deposits, if any, to your bank?” 
made by Bond Examiner Ralph C. Law-! This likewise has had quite a variety 
rence, as follows: Cities and villages,| of answers. Some have experienced no | 
$7,007,231; school districts, $3,759,740; | loss and do not anticipate any and oth- | 
State fair board, $250,000; irrigation and | ers report loss or ee loss of 10 per | 
drainage, $178,600; counties, $157,967; | cent, 20 per cent, d even 25 per cent. | 
total, $11,353,538. ;On the other hand there are reports | 
ae showing greater deposits than at this; 
time last year. I think it would be fair 
to anticipate a fall off in deposits 
amongst country banks due to the 
drought of around 15 per cent. While 
| this is stated it must be borne in mind} 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 15. 


divisions of the State has been reduced 
from $63.32 to $61.20, his statement | 
shows. 





ear a 4 
Outdoor Labor Increased, 
Labor Survey Reveals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
telephone construction, and other utilily 
work afforded employment to a large 
number of skilled and unskilled laborers. 
There was a decided increase in the de- 
mand for agricultural help, which ma- 
terially reduced the volume of unemploy- | 
ment previously reported among these 
workers. 

Curtailed schedules continted in many 
manufacturing establishments, and large 
numbers of men and women were em- | 
ployed on a part-time basis. Quite a} 
number of factory workers were unem- | 
ployed, due to the temporary closing of | 
various plants for inventory taking, re- | 
pairs to plant equipment, and _ holiday | 
periods. However, the majority of these 
plants that had not reopened during the 
latter part of the month expect to re- 
sume operations early in August. 


that the industries and activities of our | 
people are very variable and when there 
is an ebb tide in one section another 
may be its flood. . 

Our next question is “Will your bank | 
be able to meet the demands of its cus- 
tomers among farmers and business men 
|under the ixsting conditions?” (a) If! 
not, probable needs; (b) Are you meet-| 
ing them now.” As in the case of the 
other questions the answers vary. The 
consensus of them is that they are meet- 
ing the normal demand of eir cus- 
tomers and expect to be able ‘to,do so 
when proper security or collateral is 
offered. In regard to the estimates of 
money which will be needed, however, 
on account of the drought, I have tabu- 
lated estimates from three distinct sec- | 
tions of the State. The Tidewater 
| banks have submitted estimates total- 
jing $770,000; the Piedmont banks total- 
een) | ine 0 ee ne the vay gud mene 

° tain sections $2,920,000. In other words 
Foreign Exchange ‘as far as the banks have seen fit to 
|submit estimates of their needs they 
would run around $5,000,000. 

Bankable Paper Required 

| The last question was “Report any 
other datagwhich is in your opinion of 
value in fegard to the present business 
,conditions in this State.” Many have 
|left this blank and there are a few con- 
structive suggestions as to the manner | 
and means of supplying aid. Many en- 
join strict economy in expenditure and 
|counsel against our becoming panicky. 
They seem to‘think that-if we apply 
good judgment and work hard on our 
proposition that we will be able to come 
through all right. 








New York, Aug. 15.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York todaygcertified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of th® provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austri s lling 14,1189 > . 

ee? 13'9806 In regard to aid, I would like to offer. 
Bulgaria (lev) ; 7236 |My own suggestion that if the Federal 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9662 | Government can do so that it make! 
Denmark (krone) ve 26.8150 | available a sum to be loaned to our} 
England (pound) ..+-+e+eeeees a re farmers probably through the Federal | 
yionas jmarers) tees oot Intermediate Credit Bank or some sim- 

. ranc ) a aS aan ‘ 3.932 : : 7 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ 233.4826 ilar agency and through the local bagks. | 


Fiasna (dice nkora It will be a mistake for the Government 






















Hungary (pengo) “Re to figure on loaning to the local bank | 
Italy (lira) Shara 5. and for it in turn to loan the farmers, | 
Neterlands (guilder) aaoe 40.2923 | thus making the local bank a guarantor. | 
Norway (Krone) ...--esseeweees 26.8102 |T am anxious to see the plight of the 
Poland (2Toty)  .sscereeeeeee es 11.2080 | farmers relieved against, but we can not | 
Portugal (escudo) .......: ° 4.5016 expect the banks to 1 thei 

Mimania. GME, -« .., caacaaan ace .5962 pe & XO foan thelr own money 
Seale tpeeaias ... csoecee - 10.7507 {or that for which they are responsible | 
Beetaa Teenaa\ sty. hee 26.8775 | except on bankable paper. Those who 
Switzerland (franc) ..... nat 19.4517 | would need help the most will not be 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..g-....+++. 1.7723 | able to offer security or collateral ac- 
Hong Kong (dollar) .%......... 82.2053 | ceptable to banks and this is no discredit 
China (Shanghai tael) ........ 38.4403 | to the latter. The Government will have 
on (Mexican dolar) ......0. 27.40 to assume the responsibility for these 

ina (Yuan dollar) A 27.7500 | ° . 

Sadia CUES), acest acecakecd 36.0642 | in order to be helpful. ; 
Tanin “(yan ; an The foregoing is the best summary | 
Smezapore (dollar) een which I can make of the situation in, 
Coneda (dollar) tats the limited time since these question-| 
Cuba (peso) ac ae naires have been received. I earnestly | 
meni, {nese} sesso ee ees o eaia hope that it may be of some service. 
Brazil (maitreis) e* 10.1880 Naturally | toMy have 2 more reliable 
ails (anna. ss 12.1213 | Source of infoMpation in regard to farm-, 
Uruguay (peso) ‘2. 83.5208 |ing than T am able to present. How- 
Colombia (peso) 96.5300 | ever, this can be used as a check with 
Bar Silver .....ccsceececoeseeees 35.2500 ‘which to make comparison. 


spondents have no knowledge that the 
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Public Interest 
Sought in Uses 
Of State Money 


‘Finance Director of Ohio 


Asks More General Con- 
cern in Manner Funds of 


Puhlic Are Disbursed 


By Harry D. Silver 
Director of Finance, State of Ohio 

It is to be regretted that very few 
people take interest in the manner in 
which public moneys are handled or in 
a governmental accounting system. Of 
|course, each time we are confronted by 
|a political campaign, we hear the vari- 
lous candidates speaking about the cash 
|balance, the total expenditures of the 
Government and the amounts expended 
on various projects of public interest. 
| These questions, while of some interest 
|to the public at the time of election, are 
| very insignificant when one considers the 
importance of expenditures of all _pub- 
\lic funds from a careful analysis. Every 
taxpayer should give some study, at all 
times, to the important question of con- 
trol over and accounting for public 
funds. 

The State of Ohio expends approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 annually. This large 
amount of money is raised by taxation 
and other forms of revenues derived 
from the public of the State and ex- 
pended in support of their governmental 
lactivities. As demands for the partici- 
pation of the State government in proj- 
ects designed to meet public needs in- 
crease, State expenditures must neces- 
lsarily and steadily increase and. if 
greater and greater taxes are not to be 
levied on the people of Ohio, it becomes 
necessary that there be the utmost 
ecénomy exercised in the expenditur€ of 
public funds entrusted to the State and 
| administered by the officers and employes 
of the State government. 

Accounting System Essential 
The great volume of administrative 
d political work falling upon the Gov- 
d his administrative officers does 
|not, as a general rule, leave sufficient 
itime or energy for them to examine and 
|appraise the details of the activities of 
}the many organization, units which are 
| under,administrative control. The only 
| solution to the problem’ of safe-guarding 
\the administrative officers, legislature 
land the public against a disregard for 
|\the mandates of law, waste, extrava- 
| gance, favoritism or fraud in the expen- 
|diture of public money is an adequate 
|modern accounting system supported by 
!a continuous audit made by the Auditor 
lof State. 
| Unlike a business corporation whose 
| officers and employes are urged by the 
| fear of bankruptcy or the desire for divi- 
|dends to an efficient and economical ad- 
| ministration of the affairs of their cor- 
| poration, the officers and the employes 
{of the State government have no such 
| spur to economy and efficiency. Further- 
|more, officers and employes of business 
/corporations may be rewarded by their 
| stockholders by increases in salaries or 
greater dividends or interest in their 
corporation, while on the other hand the 





| an 
}ernor an 





retail coal dealers named and alleged | Since has been employed by respondent 
as members of respondent Retail Fue] | Utah Coal Producers’ Association as its 
Dealers’ Association of Utah in para- | zecutivecsecretary. That the adoption 
graph three of said complaint are mem- | °f trade practice rules and the incor- 
ibers of said Retail Fuel Dealers’ Asso-|Po0Tation of respondent Utah Coal Pro- 
‘ciation of Utah, although these answering | ducers Association and the adoption of 
lrespondents are informed that many of its by-laws have all been under the su- 
the retail coal dealers of Utah are mem-|Peryision and direction of the said Oliver 
cate af auth Mictedl Hael ealave’ As-|0: Grimes as executive secretary as afore- 
sotinlicn of Utah | saith and that as executive secretary of 
20. Deny each and every allegation | Tespondent Utah Coal Producers’ Asso- 
of fact in satd complaint set out, not | atian» ee ves hg = 
| banal epeanaty or specifically admitted | Hederal Trade Commission fully advised 
21. And further answering said com- jas to the age and paticion, of te- 
vlaint these answering respondents ai. | Poneemt Uteh Conl Producers’ Assp- 
| : | clation. 
Ce That said respondent Utah Coal 4 4. That respondent Utah Coal Pro- 
| Producers’ Association was organized jducers’ Association has, since its organ- 
and incorporated on or about May 1, | zation and incorporation as aforesaid, 
1929, under and pursuant to the laws of jat all times proceeded and conducted its 
\the State of Utah applicable to corpora- | affairs pursuant to its articles of incor- 
;tions not for pecuniary profit and ever |poration, by-laws and , trade practice 
lsince said date of about May 1, 1929, rules adopted as aforesaid. That it has, 
Josep Rhea GR pallies gi corporation rk at no time, purposed or intended, directly 
for pecuniary profit. That the follow. | °F indirectly, to violate any law or to 
ing coal producing companies of Utah ‘do any unlawful act and at no time has 
were the incorporating members of said jit violated any law. That on the con- 
respondent Utah Coal Producers’ Asso- | 
ciation, to-wit: 
Blue Blaze Coal Company, Carbon Fuel 
Company, Gordon Creek Coal Company, 
Independent Coal & Coke Company, Lib- 
erty Fuel Company, Lion Coal Company, 
Mutual Coal Company, National Coal 
Company, Peerless Coal Comgany, Royal 


Coal Company, Schofield Coal Company, 
Spring Canyon Coal Company, Sweet 
Coal Company, Utah Fuel Company, 


Standard Coal Company. 

2. That prior to the incorporation of 
respondent Utah Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation as aforesaid, a number of the coal 
producing companies of Utah which be- 
came members of respondent association 
constituted a loosely organized associa- 
tion which governed itself largely by mo- 


{tion or resolution from time to time, but 


simce the organization and incorporation 
of respondent Utah Coal Producers’ As- 
sociation as aforesaid, all business and 
affairs of such respondent association 
have been managed and conducted under 
and pursuant to said articles of incorpo- 
ration and by-laws. That during the 
month of February, 1929, and a short 





Business Activity Records Increase 


Of 16 Per Cent in Week Ended Aug. 9 


Resume, However, Shows Trade to Be Materially Low 


Than at Same 


Business activity during the week 
ended Aug. 9, as seen from bank debits 
outside New York City, showed an in- 
crease of 16 per cent over the preceding 


| week but was materially lower than the 


corresponding period of last year, ac- 
cording to the weekly resume of domes- 
tic trade issued by the Department of 
Commerce, Aug. 15, which follows in full 
text: 

Wholesale prices, as measured by 
Fisher’s composite index, registered a 


slight gain over a week ago but as com-— 


pared with the week ended Aug. 10, 1929, 
showed a decline of 15 per cent. Iron 
and steel prices remained at the same 
level of a week ago and, like prices in 


| general, were lower than a year ago. 


Bank loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks fell off from a 
week ago and were well below the level 
of last year. Prices for representative 
stocks declined from the preceding pe- 


WEEKLY BUSIN 
(Weeks ended Saturday 















trary, it has at all times endeavored Ao | officers and employes of a State govern- 
jkeep in close touch with the Federal| ment too often receive criticism, indif- 
|Trade Commission so as to have such| ference and sometimes obloquy for the 
{Commission fully advised as to what| faithful discharge of their duties. 

|respondent Utah Coal Producers’ Asso- | Law Specifies Expenditures 

jciation is doing. That it keeps, and) In order that there may be some urge, 
jever since its organization and incor-|some yardstick of achie¥ement for the 
;poration as aforesaid, has kept a cor-/ guidance of public officials and employes 
lrect record of the minutes of all meet-| in the expenditure of money, the legis- 
lings of both membership and directors.| lature has passed an appropriation act 
That it is ready and willing now and|particularizing in the law the purposes 
at all times to furnish to the Federal) for which specific sums of public money 
|Trade Commission any and all infor-,may be expended. After thé passage of 
;mation respecting its business, policies,|an appropriation act, there appears to» 
|transactions, ete., for its object and pur-;be no universal solution or panacea in 
|pose is to promote the welfare of its| the development of the operations of the 
|}members# in a lawful, legitimate and!/State government that will insure the 
}economic manner and subserve the sub-| people of greater benefits with a mini- 
| stantial interests of the public. mum of expense. Some hope may be ex- 

Wherefore, these answering respond-| pected, however, througy giving proper 
jents pray that no further proceedings | publicity to the expenditures of public 
junder said complaint be had, and that} money obtained from the accounting sys- 
|said complaint be dismissed and these} tem. This publicity should act to bring 
answering respondents be fully dis-; about proper economies and efficiency 
|charged thereunder and therefrom. in the expenditures of public moneys. It 
| The answer submitted by the Re- |may be of some interest if I now 
| tail Fuel Dealers’ Association of |summarize some of the financial statis- 
| Utah will be printed in full text in ‘tics of the State government for the past 
| the issue of Aug. 18. | six months as they actually exist. 

The last General Assembly *appropri- 
jated for the two years, 1929-1930, the 
{sum of $121,366,924. In addition to this 
|reappropriations were made amounting 
to $2,561,366. The unexpended balance 
of the appropriations as of June 30, 
1930, amounted to $53,858,048. 

Revenue Sources Divided — . 

During the first six months of 1930, 

eM! the State of Ohio collected in revenues 


Time in 1929 | from all sources and for all purposes 





| $46,912,760. Of this amount, approxi- 
| mately _ $12,500,000 was returned as 
State aid to counties, cities and town- 


|riod and as compared with‘’a year ago | State for highway d l 
. . yays and general purposes 


| were considerably lower. Bond prices, | : 

jon the other hand, were higher than|#"4 approximately $1,000,000 was re- 

ieither prior period. Interest rates for funded on motor vehicle fuel taxes. If 

‘call money were higher than & week| We take this totwl revenue on a percent- 
o| age basis, we find that for every dollar 


|ago while time money rates showed no! : , 
| change. Both rates were lower than the | revenue collected during the first six 


week ended Aug. 10, 1929. Business fail-|™onths, the source of revenue can be 
ures during the past week were fewer divided: P ‘ 
| than during the week ended Aug. 2, 1930. Taxes—current and prior year, 55%4 
The production of petroleum and the Cents; rights and privileges, 30 cents; 
value of contracts awarded for new con- fees for miscellaneous services, 4 cents; 
struction for the week ended Aug, 2;Tevenues of educational institutions, 3 
registered increases over the preceding , ©¢Mts; interests and rents, 1 cent; grants 
| week while the production of lumber |@"¢ donations, 3 cents; sales of prop- 
and bituminous coal declined. The ac-|¢rties and commodities, assessments for 
| tivity of steel mills in the United States | the support of special services, eschea‘s, 
| showed no change when compared with fines and forfeitures and miscellaneous 
|the week ended July. 26, 1930. revenues, 3/2 cents. 
| Bank loans and discounts, bank debits,|., The expenditures for all purposes for 
and stock and bond prices showed in-| the first six months amounted to $35,- 
creases when compared with the week | 014,952. of ae eS ‘six 
as . , s R | s . o , ely $2,- 
ended Aug. 11, 1988, two years age 000,000 in excess of the amount collected 
ESS INDICATORS |in 1929, because of the special tax levy 
. Average 1923-25=100) which has been made for the purpose of 





| 


Aug. Aug. duly July Aug. Aur. Aug. Aug. | erecting the new State Office Building. 
2 9 1 Q | i 

1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1928 1928 bid sa sae oe Se 
Steel operations pasa stazessssnenen ‘ 76.3 18 bo $58.7 4 wi 95.0 major source of revenues applicable to 
Bituminous-coal production ....... «++ ss 81.4 *°82.8 s1.: 98.2 *95. 92. 9.9 m ao 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. ..... 120.7 119.8 120.0 {39.0 139.7. 114.7 118.6] ee comasel Reveuns usd ste eeu 
Frejght-car loadings ...........++% ts see. 95.9 96.8 113.8 115.2 108.9 109.4} Pp R cnise 
tLumber produetion ..........+..- . , 732 749 741 ..... 1022 ..... .,.., {and charter fees, The total income to 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) . 87.9 84.9 90.7 111.4 190.4 122.2 1243) the State from insurance taxes for 1930 
Wheat receipts .........+seseeees vss. 875.8 406.0 296.7 390.0 470.5 254.0 313.0, amounts to $3,011,306, The second col- 
Cotton receipts .........- cccdaeas San 1.7 43 7.7 °90.1 28.1 16.9 5.0 lection, which will be made in several 
Cattle receipts .. x . 58.9 66.8 $848 69.6 78.8 81.0 174.4!months, should net the State approxi- 
ot ck "aed Gos G28 Gre O88 1015 sa gale | mately $8,700,000. 
Price No. 2 wheat .....+-seecesess 2.0 60.5 2. ; 3. af J 4 | : : 
Price cotton middling ..........-. 46.3 47.1 47.1 49.3 66.5 69.5 71.0 732), . _founte of vexene collected 
Price iron and steel, composite .. 79.9 79.9 80.0 80.1 88.4 88.6 843 84.4 | 1 a oe . thi gasoline tax 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........ os 783 78.3 78.3 129.0 129.0 105.1 105.1 | Collections. owever, this revenue is 
Fisher’s index (1926-100) ....... "33.1 82.9 83.3 83.4 97.6 98.6 99.4 99.7 limited to special purposes and is not 
Bank debits outside New York City 116.6 100.8 100.7 122.1 144.3 137.4 112.7 118.9/available for the general operating ex- 
Bank loans and discounts ........ 135.3 135.6 134.8 135.3 136.4 136.5 126.4 126.9|penses of the State government. The 
Interest rates, call money ........ 56,5 48.5 $5 ee 908.) ose ve 4 gasoline tax collections for the first 
Business failures ............ a 111.1 115.0 125.3 ; 06.9 0.5 6. 7.0| a3 « . 
Stock prices .......... ***" 902'9 206.8 207.1 207.4 288.7 290.4 194.3 195.0 |S ogn 000 ine Rien we apprecimnaters 
SORE UNOOL, Fcitasasatacene seseees 107.5 107.2 106.9 106.7 103.5 103.8 106.9 107.0) Ria gos Similey period i amount 
Interest rates, time money . * “g0.0 80.0 80.0 79.2 202.9 197.1 142.9 137.1) Collected for a similar period in 1929, 
Federal reserve ratio .......:...., 107.2 107.7 1074 105.8 96.3 96.0 897 88.5]. The cash, surplus applicable to all 


-_——_—— 


*Revised. 


TRelative to weekly average 1927-1928 for 


funds at June 


30, 1930, amounted to 
$16,690,875, 


week shown, 


- . 


4 8seeew” 
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Tribal Dispute Over Roll of Eligibles and 
Later Problem of Dividing Holdings Out- 
lined by Member of Federal Board 


By FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR 


Member, Federal Board of Indian Commissioners 


Te EASTERN Cherokees have 
been designated judicially as not 
a tribe, but a “band.” The rea- 
son for this distinction goes back into 


the early history of the Cherokee peo- « 


ple and the generation of controversy 
as to their removal from the eastern 
mountains to the country along the Ar- 
kansas. This -ontroversy, usually asso- 
ciated with the name of Andrew Jack- 
son, really began in the time of Presi- 
dent Jefferson; and the final carrying 
out of the policy, for which Jackson 
was blamed, took place in the adminis- 
tration of his successor, Martin Van 
Buren. 

The leaders of the Cherokees were 
opposed to the westward movement 
which had been expected for so long; 
but there was another faction within 
the party which decided to submit to 
the inevitable, and in 1835 entered into 
the treaty of New Echota, under whose 
provisions removal! was _ promised 
within two years. 

A 


Eventually the great majority of 
Cherokees went west, to set up on the 
Arkansas the Cherokee nation, which 
was to have years of ‘storm and stress, 
of battle, murder and sudden death, 
before the two factions that had gone 
west, and the old settlers who had pre- 
ceded them, could agree upon their re- 
spective rights in the tribal manage- 
ment. 

The North Carolinians thus left be- 
hind were in a peculiar position. Al- 
though they had stayed because they 
w:.shed still to live by the chase, they 
could legally remain only on the theory 
that they had separated themselves 
from the tribe, as many of mixed blood 
in the north of Georgia had done, for 
the purpose of taking up “the habits 
and customs of civilized life.” Techni- 
cally, they were no longer a tribe, but 
citizens of the State of North Carolina. 
Such they became; and they have been 
voters of that State over the better part 
of a century. 

A 

But at the outset they were citizens 
without a home; for their land had been 
bought and paid for by the treaty, and 
only a recognition of the treaty could 
justify their remaining there under the 
conditions existing. Their great Teli- 
ance was Col. William Thomas, a trader 
who had been long among them. He 
prevailed upon the Federal Government 
to grant them their share of the treaty 
money, with interest from the date of 
ratification. 


With this interest he purchased 
tracts of land upon which they could 
live; these were naturally in the moun- 
tain country which they loved and 
which then afforded the game they as- 
sumed would always be at hand for 
themselves and their descendants. In- 
asmuch as the Indians, though citizens 
and subject to all the laws of the State, 
could not by those laws hold property 
in North Carolina, Col. Thomas had to 
take title in his own name. 

The Civil War came, and four com- 
panies of Eastern Cherokees followed 
their colonel into the Confederate Army 
tHrough four years of struggle. 
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Insurance Against 
Hard Times for 
Farmers By 


Earl Page 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Arkansas 


FARMERS have the best insurange 

against hard times. The farmer has 
but to adapt his operations to the con- 
ditions, and reorganize his cropping 
system so that he will have the least 
amount to buy. In other words, to ad- 
just himself as a farmer so that he will 
be able to produce practically all of his 
needs of an agricultural character on 
his own farm, and thus live at home— 
or as nearly so as possible. In good 
times and prevailing good prices for 
farm crops, the farmers go in heavily 
for the cash crops and depend upon 
the money from their cash crops being 
ample to buy the other necessities. 
Such a plan works very well in pros- 
perous times with high prices, but in 
hard times it is not so good. In times 
like these it is well for the farmers to 
hope for the best, but in the meantime 


prepare against the worst. Then, if 
there is a storm they will be able to 
weather it. At the present time the 
large expenditure of. money in Arkan- 
sas for the building of highways and 
other public improvements is helping 
out the adverse situation wonderfully, 
but this is only temporary and will in 
time be at an end, and the borrowed 
money now being expended will have 
to be repaid with interest. Let us all 
make preparations against that day and 
time while we may. 


wy 
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The fall of the Confederacy proved 
the wrecking of Col. Thomas’ fortunes 
with those of his wards; and proved 
his undoing mentally. This double dis- 
aster bade fair to deprive the Cherokees 
of their holdings. It became necessary 
for Congress to come to the rescue. 
Suit was instituted to clear title; in 
1874 the lands were adjudged to be- 
long to the Cherokees, after some fur- 
ther appropriations of money had been 
made. In 1889 the “Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians” was organized to 
take and hold title to the land as a 
corporation; it was not, however, until 
1904 that the matter of title was finally 
adjudicated. 

Since the formation of the “band” 
that body has been legally the owner 
of these lands, of which a great share 
is mountain and timber land. 


A 


All these lands were subject to taxes. 
These, assessed by each county against 
the lands lying within its borders, have 
been collected by the council from 
holders of individual tracts. From the 
revenue of the band—usually timber 
money—-the taxes on the unoccupied 
land have been paid. Where a farmer 
has been unable to meet his taxes the 
band has met the deficit; but in gen- 
eral the payment of taxes has been an 
individual matter for those who used 
land. , 

This recital has been necessary to an 
understanding of the status of the 
Eastern Cherokee. He was a citizen of 
North Carolina but not of the United 
States. He was subject to all the laws 
of the State and at the same time in a 
number of things under the guardian- 
ship of the Federal Government. 

He was a taxpayer yet had behind 
him his people as a group or band, if 
he failed to meet his obligations in this 
respect. Although not possessed of 
Federal citizenship, his vote for Repre- 
sentative or Senator or Presidential 
elector was as good as any man’s. Such 
was his peculiar legal status up to six 
years ago, when steps were taken look- 
ing toward the division of his lands 
into individual allotments. 

An appeal for allotment in severalty 
was made by the council of the Band 
of Eastern Cherokees and by a delega- 
tion of leading members of the band, 
who appeared in Washington for that 
purpose. From this appeal and from 
the general policy of giving lands in 
severalty to Indians who are stffi- 
ciently developed, came the passage of 
the Act of June, 1924. 

a 


In order to allot the land it was nec- 
essary first for the band to relinquish 
its title to the Rederal Government in 
trust for the Indians. This was done, 
and for the past six years the Govern- 
ment has been trustee. The payment 
of taxes was stopped by a restraining 
order from the Federal court, and while 
the counties directly affected have 
sought to reply to this order, they have 
so far been unable to get a hearing in 
court. 

The matter remains in suspense, and 
neither the counties nor the Indians 
can be easy in mind while it is unset- 
tled. For one or two of the counties 
involved the remission of these taxes 
will threaten bankruptcy; while the ac- 
cumulation of taxes over a period of 
years, if they must eventually be paid, 
will prove an intolerably heavy burden 
for the individuals and for the band as 
a whole. This is but one of many rea- 
sons why a prompt settlement of all 
these matters is highly desirable. 

The Government having taken the 
land in trust, a roll must be made of 
the Indians among whom it should be 
divided. For some years past the roll 
has been in the making. The Act of 
June 4, 1924, indicates as the source of 
the roll “the names of those persons of 
Cherokee Indian blood living July 27, 
1868, in any of the counties of North 
Carolina in which the common lands 
of said band are located, or in any of 
the contiguous counties of that State 
or of the States of Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, and of their descendants.” 


A 


With this wide latitude of choice, 
and with the widespread rumor that an 
immensely valuable property was to be 
distributed, it is not surprising that 
there were 16,000 applications for en- 
rollment. The consideration of so 
many claims and the investigation of 
so many lines of inheritance has neces- 
sarily proven a long task, and the roll 
has not yet received final approval. As 
at present constituted it consists of 
3,146 names. Of these the tribe ac- 
cepts wifhout question 1,917. The re- 
maining 1,229 are challenged. 

After the approval of the roll will 
come the even more serious problem of 
the allotment of the land. It is said 
that there are still many boundary 
lines to be decided, some of them prob- 
ably requiring legal action before the 
exact areas of the lands belonging to 
the band can be ascertained... After 
this, the proper division of lands arable 
and nonarable, the extent of compensa- 
tion for improvements, the proper ad- 
justment of the many equities that 
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- Home Ports of Fur Seals 


and Annual Migration to Far Seas 
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Interesting Habits of Widely Scattered 


Water Mammals Are Described by Commissioner of Fisheries 
By HENRY O’MALLEY 


Federal Commissioner of Fisheries 


to an aquatic life. 

Comparatively few persons have 
had opportunity to observe fur seals 
and the term “seal” is usually associ- 
ated with the hair seals which are fre- 
quently observed along sea coasts and 
are easily kept in public aquaria and 
elsewhere for exhibition purposes. 


Structurally fur seals differ mark- 


F's SEALS are mammals adapted 


edly from hair seals, so much so that’ 


it must be believed that they are of 
different ancestral origin. From an 
economic standpoint the chief differ- 
ence is in the character of the pelt. 


The fur seal has underneath the 
coarse, outer hair the fine fur so highly 
prized for its utility and beauty in gar- 
ments. This fur is lacking in hair 
seals. 


The seals are widely scattered over 
the world. While their breeding 
grounds are confined now chiefly to 
colder waters, fur seals were formerly 
abundant in warmer regions where 
some still occur. 


By far the largest and most impor- 
tant herd of fur seals at the present 
time is the Alaska herd which has its 
breeding grounds on the Pribilof 
Islands. It is estimated that this herd 
contains eighty per cent of the fur 
seals of the world. 

Other herds of commercial impor- 
tance are those of the Commander 
Islands in Bering Sea, belonging to 
Russia; Robben Island and the Kuriles, 
possessions of Japan; the Lobos and 
other islands off the eastern coast of 
South America; and places in the re- 
gion of Cape of Good Hope. Various 
other islands in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, such as the Falkland Islands, 
are resorted to by fur seals, also the 
Crozet Isles in the South Indian Ocean. 

The fur seals of the Galapagos 
Islands, off the coast of Peru, and of 
Guadalupe Island, off the western coast 
of Mexico, have been much reduced and 
their extinction is threatened. New 
Zealand and Australia were formerly 
the source of many fur-seal skins, but 
the number of skins now obtained from 
these countries is Msignificant. 

The fur seals of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere belong to the genus Arctoceph- 
alus, those of the North Pacific to the 
genus Callorhinus. The fur seals of 
the Pribilof Islands are differentiated 
from the other herds of the North Pa- 
cific by the specific name Alascanus. 

While the northern fur seals produce 
more valuable pelts, the difference be- 
tween them and those of the Southern 
Hemisphere is not great. There is 
every reason why nations having coasts 
frequented by fur seals should take de- 
cisive steps to restore the depleted eco- 











have arisen during the-long o¢cupation 
of the land only technically “in com- 
mon,” present a complication of inter- 
ests and claims that will not be easily 
nor speedily untangled. 

The council of the band has reversed 
its opinion as to allotment, and in re- 
cent months has appealed to Washing- 
ton against proceeding further under 
the Act of 1924. My visit was an effort 
to discover the feelings and anticipa- 
tions of the members of the tribe in 
regard to the situation. Many inter- 
esting points of view were presented, 
but nothing that can be regarded as 
unaniminity of purpose or desire was 


, discernible. 


nomic resource represented by these 
animals. 

The fur seals of the Pribilof Islands 
herd have their breeding grounds on 
those islands and none ever go ashore 
at any other place. Each year the herd 
résorts to the Pribilof group, and there 
the young are born and spend the first 
few months of their existence. 


The mature males arrive first in the 
Spring, take definite places on the 
breeding grounds, and await the arrival 
of the females. These males do not 
leave their positions during the breed- 
ing season—a period of about three 
months—and go without food the en- 
tire time. 

They begin to arrive at the islands 
about the first of May while the mature 
females begin to arrive about the first 
ot June. The young are born usually 
within a few days, after the arrival of 
the females. The young remain on 
shore, and it is not until about the first 
of August that they begin to go into 
the water where they gradually learn 
to swim. 


The immature males also come to the 
Pribilof Islands but herd by themselves 
adjacent to or near the breeding 
grounds. It is from this class of ani- 
mals that killings are made. Their 
habit of segregating themselves makes 
it possible to drive and kill them with- 
out interfering with the breeding ani- 
mals. 

A number of descriptive terms have 
come into general use in connection 
with the fur seals. Mature.breeding, 
males are called “bulls.” Mature fe- 
males are “cows.” Immature males are 
Gesiguajed “bachelors.” The young of 

e season are called “pups.” 

The ground occupied by the breeding 
animals is a “rookery” and the family 
group a “harem.” The ground occu- 
pied by the immature males, or “‘bache- 
lors,” is known as a ““‘nauling ground.” 

There is a great difference between 
the adult males and the adult females. 
The latter weigh from seventy-five to 
100 pounds while it is -befieved that the 
males reach a maximum weight of 
about Seven hundred pounds. 

The females give birth to their first 
young at the age of three years. The 
male is mature at the age of six or 
seven years. The period of gestation 
is between eleven and twelve months. 

The Pribilof isitands fur seals are 
highly polygamous, a male mating with 
many females. The number of females 
to one male varies within wide limits, 
according to circumstances. The breed- 
ing males are exceedingly combative, 
with the result that some males are 
unable to obtain any females at all 
while others will obtain as many as 
sixty or more. 

After the breeding season is over at 
the Pribilofs, the fur seals gradually 
take to the water where their time is 
spent until they return to the islands 
in the following year. In this period 
at sea the seals perform a migration 
that takes them southward through the 
passes of the Aleutian Islands, thence 
eastward and southeastward along the 
coast of North America. . 

The females go as far south as the 
latitude of southern California, the 
younger males do not proceed so far, 
while the adult males Winter in the 
Gulf of Alaska and south of the Aleu- 
tian chain. Occasionally a few of the 
young males will remain about the Pri- 
bilof Islands throughout practically 


the entire Winter. 































nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March of each year, 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Defining Education in Terms 
of Modern Facilities + + + + 





Universal Instruction Promoted by School, 
Library, Press, Radio, Museum and Readier 
Access to Outdoors, Says Educator 





By AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa. 


E HAVE COME to see that edu- 

W cation is more than a_ book- 

learning proposition, more than 

degrees and diplomas. It is a process 

continuous with life. Out of the need 

of better continuity of educational ex- 

periences have come not only the reor- 

ganizations within the school system, 

but also the preschool and adult educa- 
tional movements. 

The present expansion of organized 
education at each end is a further indi- 
cation of the faith of the people in edu- 
cation for living and their definition of 
it as a life-long process. 


Important as the work ofthe school , 


is, intrinsic as its values are, impos- 
sible as it is to substitute anything else 
for its major program, it must be rein- 
forced and supplemented by other 
agencies, if education is to be a con- 
tinuous process for everyone. 

There are two reasons why we do not 
have to quit learning the day we quit 
school. The first one is the discovery 
by Dr. Edward L. Thorndike that adult 
education is entirely possible, that new 
ideas can be acquired after the age of 
25, that practically any subject is learn- 
able by the intelligent person upsto 50, 
and that age influences intellectual 
achievement much less than motor skill. 
The other fact is that there are educa- 
tional agencies available to those who 
would continue to learn. 

a . 

The library is a close ally and instru- 
ment of education, so much so that “it 
has often been said that the two legs 


~ upon which a democracy stands are the 


public schools which lay the foundation 
of our education, and the libraries, 
books and other printed materials 
which are means of continuing educa- 
tion throughout life,’ in the words of 
Dr. William S. Gray in commenting 
upon the importance of reading in 
American life. 

This challenges the school to place in 
the child’s hands the key to the store- 
house of the world’s knowledge—the 
mastery of the printed page—and to 
cultivate permanent interests in good 
literature through vicarious reading 
experiences. 

Since the library should serve as 
playground of the mind and share with 
the home and the school the responsi- 
bility for the intellectual development 
of children and for directing their 
reading activities, it must be more than 
a show place of book collections. It 
should be a_ life-long continuation 
school welcoming all without age lim- 
its who have the price of admission— 
the desire to read. In the continuous 
program of educating everybody, the 
library plays a big part. 

4 

The importance of the press in this 
work of educating everybody is pointed 
out by some striking figures quoted by 
Dr. Gray relative to the increase in the 
number of newspapers and periodicals 
printed. He states that there were 
seven magazines with a monthly circu- 
lation of over 2,000,000 each and 16 
magazines having a circulation of over 
1,000,000 each in 1927. With about 97 
per cent of adults reporting that they 
read newspapers and 75 per cent maga- 
zines, the press is an _ educational 
agency of profound significance. 

The use of the radio as an instru- 
ment of schoolroom education is still 
in its pioneer stages. Just so cultural 
development is at the end of your fin- 
gers. when you tune in on the perform- 
ances of great arists at the microphone. 

Music is finding a greater place in 
the everyday life of the people because 
of the miracle of the radio. Whether 
situated on a remote range, in a 
crowded city apartment, or in a light- 
house on an island, each may hear 
Damrosch and other great musical art- 
ists by turning of a knob. A ; 

Art is penetrating design in archi- 
tecture, homemaking, personal appear- 
ance, appreciation of masterpieces, and 
everywhere we see the university of 
art. Witness colorful kitchens, new 
skyscrapers, children’s literature, ad- 
vertising, and the like. 

a 

Jeauty appeals to everyone. ‘We 
have the art problem and opportunities 
of contributing to the beauty of our 
surroundings by what we select, by the 
way we use what we select, and by 
what we can do to beautify the com- 
munity in which we live. The need is 
to cultivate the tastes and interests so 
that’ we shall be able to see the beauty 
that is available to us, to appreciate it 
and to add to it as much as we can. 

The museum_is becoming no small 
factor in acquainting us with the cul- 
ture of all people and times, the ad- 


“vances of science and art, and a knowl- 


edge of ourselves and the universe. 
Man has always taken pleasure in col- 
lecting things which are rare and valu- 
able and thanks to this instinct we now 
have institutions which have preserved 
for us the objects of interest and art of 
many ages. 

That the great out-of-doors is a pow- 
erful influence in the wholesome enjoy- 
ment and the wise use of leisure is 
being realized by more and more peo- 
ple. Witness the exodus to lakes, the 


increasing interest in landscaping and 
gardening activities, wild life schools, 
mountain travel, hiking, camping, con- 
servation activities, star, bird, tree, and 
flower clubs. Do you not covet for 
every school child enriching vacation 
experiences from contact with nature 
such as come from camping, 4-H Club 
work, and other activities? 

Experimenting with the radio, build- 
ing model airplanes, caddying for golf- 
ers, raising baby beeves, going on hik- 
ing trips, fishing and swimming at 
pleasure resorts, and enjoying mechan- 
ical amusements may take the place of 
some of the unsophisticated fun to be 
enjoyed in trapping rabbits in cracker 
boxes, sliding downhill in home-made 
sleds, bringing down pigeons or prairie 
chickens, swimming in the old swim- 
ming hole under the willows, or fishing 
for sun or cat fish. The principle is 
the same—adventtring and participat- 
ing in good undertakings. 

A 


These are not all the everyday agen- 
cies supplementing the work of the 
fundamental institutions in educating 
everybody. The movies, lyceums, chau- 
tauquas, lectures, clubs and organiza- 
tions, parks, and travel stimulate think- 
ing, provide wholesome use of leisure 
time, and extend experience. Al? of 
these are not always highly educative. 

The movie may show the sensual as 
well as the sublime pictures, music be 
jazz instead of great symphonies, art 
be ruined by splotching, chautauquas 
imitate vaudeville, the radio bring the 
amateur as well as the artist and the 
destructive as well as the constructive 
performance, bookstands exhibit the 
salacious as well as the wholesome 
reading materials. 

Part of the gigantic task of edueat- 
ing everybody for living is, therefore, 
that of cultivating discrimination and 
of recognizing their values. This is a 
most challenging problem for the home, 
the school, and the church to meet. 

A 


Two significant movements have fol- 
lowed the acceptance of this signboard 
of unusual education and the interpre- 
tation of education as a process con- 
tinuous with life instead of merely the 
limits of the legal school age. The one 
is the establishment and the expansion 
of the public school system in the ef- 
fort to equalize educational opportunity 
for all children. . 

The other is the bringing of educa- 
tional possibilities to all the people by 
means of the various agencies of every- 
day life. The one dominant purpose 
leavening all these developments is to 
educate everybody for living. 





Probation for 


Delinquent 
Child 


By 
E. M. Pollard 


Secretary, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of 
Nebraska 


THER STATES aye not only super- 

vising children in homes by proba- 
tion officers but are actually correcting 
the delinquency by the use of the pro- 
bationary system, thus preventing 
crime. 

This practice is in keeping with that 
followed in the most progressive juve- 
nile courts of the country. The whole 
aim is to prevent crime rather than to 
reform the criminal after the crime has 
been committed. 

Statisticians tell us that criminals 
are recruited from about 2 per cent of 
the juvenile population. This percent- 
age applies to Nebraska as well as all 
the other States of the Union. The 
other 98 per cent of the children need 
no supervision, as they are already 
properly supervised in their own 
homes. 

It is out of this 2 per cent of the ju- 
venile population that delinquent chil- 
dren are recruited. The records show 
that under this system of probation de- 
linquency in from 80 per cent to 90 per 
cent of the children is corrected. 

According to the survey made by the 
United States Children’s Bureau in the 
case of the 46,750 children handled by 
those courts, 15 per cent fell into this 
class and were placed in institutions. 
These were children that refused to re- 
spond to the supervision given by the 
probation officer and commitment to a 
correctional institution was found nec- 
essary. 

Under our system our children are 
permitted to continue in their wayward 
habits until they commit some serious 
offense, when they are taken into court 
and are then committed to an institu- 
tion for reformation, placing upon the 
child the stigma of having been com- 


_ mitted to a reformatory. 


The probationary system contem- 
plates the supervision of the child in 
its own home at no expense to the State 
save the salary of the probation officer 
where an attempt is made to correct the 
child’s delinquency at its inception. 








